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Owing to* recent constitutional changes it tef britt'dfiliA 
possible to obtain and utilise more data for the Must ptaoMM 
States many of which are now designated as Part B States and mmm 
aa Part C States. It is important, however, to remember tew 
only a beginning in this direction is being made and test the |jl 
formation incorporated in this issue is not complete in tee tew 
of many of these States nor is if possible to taste comparisons 
with previous years in the absence of the necessary jnataftai. 
Since, however, with tee integration of these States with tee 
Indian Union they now come within the purview of the scope bf 
tee activities of tee Labour Bureau it may be possible, in Comte 
of tune, to obtain and utilise fuller information relating to tbesti 
States. This year we have also been in a position to publish the 
provisional results of the Agricultural Labour Enquiry which is 
being conducted by the Ministry of Labour thus enabling our 
readers to get an idea of the comparative level of agricultural 
wages in the various parts of the country 


Judging from the demand for ‘copies of the Indian Labour 
Year Book, both in this country and abroad, it seems teat tee 
Year Book has now found a permanent place in labour htewtetev 
Jt is obvious teat work of this kind can be improved only if criteog 
comments are forthcoming from its readers but few such feMjl 
come to our notice so far, There is always a tendency ter tetejjj 
of reference of this kind to grow in site end an attempt & 
tew. being made to keep the size of dm Year Bookte^$l % f)i 8 
tec te&e from year to year although this is not being dt'iif 
of essential infor mation. 
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j(*P*kM gratetul to all those who have, in response tc 
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information at Opitsideaiblo personal inconvenience. To 


t ha nks are due. 1 must not, however, fail to acknowledge 
I owr-to die adept workers in the Labour Bureau 
hesetfwle&’tfar months in analysing the material received 
it into a presentable shape. 


Labour Bureau, 
Simla 22nd May, 1951 
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Director. 
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CHAI*TER t 

EMPLOYMENT) EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND TRAINING 

L Employment 

According to the population census of 1931, about 42 per 
cent- of the population in this country were gainf ully occupied.' 
Of these, over two-thirds were connected with agriculture while 
the rest were engaged in industry, commerce, transport, services, 
etc*. Serial statistics of employment are available only in 
respect of certain organised sectors such as factories, mines, 
plantations, railways, posts and telegraphs, etc., the employment, 
in which forms but a small proportion of the total gainfully 
occupied population. According to the latest statistics available 
and other information collected, there are, in the Indian Union, 
about 284 lakhs of workers in factories, 5 lakhs in mines, 11| 
lakhs in plantations, 14 lakhs in Railways (including some 5 
lakhs employed in the contractors’ establishments) nearly 2 lakhs 
in Posts and Telegraphs, about 4 lakhs in the Central Public 
Works Department, about half a lakh in ports and about 3 lakhs 
on ships! ■ Certain information is also available in regard to 
the employment in municipal services, nationalized transport 
services, etc. The available data are dismissed in this section. 

Factories 

Under the provisions of the Factories Act, registered 
factories submit annual and half-yearly returns on employment 
to the Chief Inspectors of Factories in the various States. 
Consolidated returns showing industry-wise figures of employ¬ 
ment in the State are furnished to the. Labour Bureau by the 
Chief Inspectors of Factories in prescribed forms. All-India 
figures are compiled by the Labour Bureau and are published 
in the Indion Labour Gazette. The following table shows the 
number of factories covered by the Factories Act and the average 
daily number of workers employed therein during 1929 and 
annually since 1939. The figures for 1947, 1948 and 1949 relate 
to the 9 Part A States of the Indian Union and the centrally 
administered areas of Ajmer, Delhi, Coorg and the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands while the earlier ones relate to pre-partition 
British India. 

The statistics for 1949 are somewhat wider in coverage than 
those for the previous year for various reasons. Firstly, the 
merger of some of the former princely States with some of the 
former Provinces brought under the jurisdiction of the latter 
larger areas and consequently a considerable number of 
additional factories. The 1949 figure for Bombay, for instance, 
covers merged States such as Baroda and Kolhapur. Secondly, 
the Factories Act, 1948, which came into force on 1st April, 1949, 

* Similar figures for 1941 are not available. 

t The actual employment of- seamen at any time is. however, only 
about 60 thousand. 
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TABLE I 

NUMBER or FACTORIES COVERED BY THE FACTORIES ACT AND THE 
AVERAGE 15AILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED THEREIN, 1929 


t 

[ Ye* 

1 

_and 1939 to 1949 

Perron al j Seasonal 

No. ot 1 No. of 1 No. of ( No. of . 
FaotoneH 1 Workers Factories i Workers 

1 

All Fro tones 1 

No. of | No. of 
Factories ( Workers 

i 

( 1929 

i 

* 

. 

* i 

1 

* 

i 

7,153 

i 

14,56,092 | 

} 

6*943 

14,60,314 

3,523 

2,90,823 

10,466 

17,61,137 ] 

1940 

7*320 

15,18.021 

3,699 | 

2.96,407 

10,919 

18,44,428 ! 

mi 

j *,m 

, 

18,50,081 

3,693 

3.06,296 

11,868 

21,68,377 

1942 

l 

8,846 

19,80,970 

3,681 

3,01,318 

12,527 

' 22,82.288 

IMS 

9 533 

| 21.37,922 

3.676 

2,98,390 

13.209 

[ 24.76.312 

1944 

10,347 

22.27,210 

] 3,724 

2,95.513 

14.071 

25,22.753 

1945 

11,125 

1 23,66,152 

.1,636 

2 76,797 

14.761 

1 26,42,949 


| 11,011 

1 20,61,873 

1,194 1 

2,52,714 

14,205 

23.14,587 

1 1147} 

] 1,759 

1 20.45.573 

i 

l i 

, 2,817 

2 29,116 

| 

, i4.r»7(> 

1 22.74.0R9 1 

| 1 

J 1948} 

J 3.120 

21,23,624 

' 2,789 

1 

2 36,577 

1 15,906 

| 23.60.201 

| 1949} 

* 

* 

1 

* 

l 

* 

19.H29 

J 24.J3.98K 


brought into its fold a number of small factories not covered by 
the previous Act§. As a result of these changes, the number oi 
factories on registers increased during 1949 by nearly 4 thousand 
or about 24.7 per cent. Compared to the previous year. The total 
employment figure, however, increased only by a little over 70 
thousand, or 3.1 per cent, as most of the factories newly 
registered were small m size, while in the principal 
organised industries such as cotton and jute there has actually 
been considerable reduction m the quantum of employment on 
account of closure and retrenchment due to shortage of raw 
materials, accumulation of stocks, financial difficulties, etc. 

•No distinction was made between the perennial factories and 
seasonal factories. 

t Figures exclude the Punjab and the N.W.F.P. 
t These figures relate to the former Provinces of the Indian Union 
while the previous ones relate to pre-partition British India. The 
figures for the Andaman and Nicobar Islands have also been included 
§ The Act of 1934 covered factories employing 20 or more workers 
and using power. Some of the factories employing 10 or more 
workers were notified. The Act of 1948 covers factories using power 
and employing 10 workers or more as also those not using power and 
employing 20 workers or more Certain smaller factories were also 
notified. 
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Table II shows the number of factories and the number Of 
workers employed therein during 1948 and 1949 m the various 
States covered by these statistics The States which contributed 
mainly to the increase in the number of factories were Bombay 
and Madras. Smaller but considerable increases were recorded 
m Bihar, Delhi, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and 
West Bengal. So far as total employment is concerned, while 
certain major States such as Assam, Bihar Madras and the 
Punjab showed increases, a number of other States, especially 
West Bengal and Uttar Pradesh, showed reductions in employ* 
ment due to partial or total closures of factories, retrenchment, 
etc. In Bombay the employment figures for 1949, after allowing 
for the inclusion oi the figure tor the additional areas such as 
Baroda shows a fall as compared to the previous year mainly 
due to closures in the cotton mill industry. 

TABLE II 

NUMBER OF FACTORIES COVERED BY THE FACTORIES ACT AND THE * 
NUMBER 01 WORKERS EMPLOYED THEREIN, BY STATES, 1948 AND 

1949 


Numbci oi lattoim 1 AvirugnUiuh num 


_\ojno oi the btnti 



bt i ol aoikt rw 

plo> orl ' 

1 

mu 

1948 

L 

1049 

1048 

| As Rum 

i 

774 

r- 

cs 

61,132 

■w m 

Bihar 

731 

057 

1,55,334 

1 4B,20f> 

1 

| Bombay 

0,835 

*>,254 

7SQ.HU 

7,37 400 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,062 

1 003 

% 273 

1,01,040 

' Madras 

5,432 

2,900 

1,2 >,970 

2,88,722 

j 

OriflflH 

21 4 

222 

13 379 

12 329 

| Punjab 

744 

5IM j 

3" 9 1 

10 025 

Uttar Piadeah 

1J49 

J (M0 | 

2 73 81" 

2,42,088 

1 

West Bengal 

2,107 

2,0 "2 

lUoOON 

0,7OH 

Ajmer 

51 

35 1 

15 380 

13,877 

Coorg 

9 

0 

82 

* i 

Delhi 

1 388 

2R7 | 

38,800 j 

.30,894 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 

1 

3 

6 

2,000 

2 019 

1 

10 829 J 

lf,900 

24 *3.988 

23,00 2< 1 
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Table III gives an industry-wise distribution of the numbfi 
of factories and the average dailv employment in 1948 and 1949. 
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table in 


number of factories covered by the factories act and the 

NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED THEREIN, BY INDUSTRIES, 1948 

AND 1949 


! 

i 

Number of faotonpB 

Average daily number 
of workers employed 

1949 | 

1948 

i 

1949 

i 

1 

1948 | 

I 

Textiles 

1 

2,20h ! 

1,753 

r i 

10,40,752 

10,32,945 

Kngineering 

3.304 ' 

2,688 

3,69.638 

3,80,941 

Minerals and Mel sin 

S07 

583 

1,08,973 

1,01,319 j 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 

5 031 

1,773 

3 4S,378 

3.19,363 

Chemicals, l>ye& etc . 

1 930 

J,515 

J, 19,864 

1,12,700 

Paper and Printing 

1,507 

1,190 

85,325 

80,083 

Wood, Stdne and Glass 

, 1,429 

i 

1,128 

1,03,407 

96,279 

Skins and HideH .. 

' 401 

| 328 

] 28,735 

27,231 

Gins and Press** .. 

1,519 

1 1,387 

74,208 

79,410 

Ordnance Factories 

71 

' 54 

84,300 

74,239 

Miscellaneous 

722 

500 

62,208 

| 53,691 

Total 

19,829 

15,906 

j 24,33,988 

i 

1 23,60,201 


) 


Eliminating the figures for Baroda and other merged States 
as also the figures for the handloom factories newly registered 
in the Madras State under the new Act which have been 
included in the 1949 statistics, it appears that the average daily 
employment in cotton mills in 1949 suffered a fall of 
about 15 thousand as compared to 1948. In jute mills employ¬ 
ment fell by about 7 thousand. There were, however, consider¬ 
able increases in employment in the silk mills, woollen mills, 
etc. Engineering recorded a fall of about 10 thousand in employ¬ 
ment on account of the exclusion of railway loco sheds from the 
purview of the Factories Act. The distribution of factory em¬ 
ployment in 1949 by age and sex is given in Table IV. 
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AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF ADULTS. ADOLESCENTS AND runjwnaa 
EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1949 



Total , 
employ* 

Adults , 

Adftfe* ^ 

Children 


mwif 

Mon 

Women 

, ._ nr i 


Assam 

01,132 

441,056 

12,492 

2,141 

441 

Bihar 

1,65,334 

1,38,889 

12,176 

3,133 

um 

Bombay 

7,89,463 

6,92,109 

87,135 ( 

8,923 

MW 

Madhya Pradesh 

09,273 

73,891 

19,730 1 

2,407 j 

245 

Madras *. 

3,23,950 

2,47,074 ' 

68,309 ' 

4,258 

| 

4,254 

Orissa 

13,359 

9,479 

3.219 

624 

37 

Punjab 

39,364 

35,954 ' 

1,800 1 

1 

244 

I 

366 

! Uttar Pradosh 

2,33,837 

2,30,298 

2.394 1 

| 

786 

359 

West Bengal 

6,65,008 

5,97,568 

61,607 

5,044 

729 

1 Ajmer 

15,380 

13,887 

1,377 

108 

! 8 

1 Coorg 

82 

65 

17 



Delhi 

38,806 

37,951 

I 548 

169 

138 

! Andaman Bud Nioobar 
Islands 

1 2,000 

i 

| 1,968 

1 

1 

i ) 

27 

i 

> 5 

Total 

| 24,33,988 

! 21,26,191 

l 

2,70,924 1 

27,859 

i 

9,014 

1 

i 


1 1 

_ 

1 



The States which employ women in considerable numbers 
are Madras, Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and West Bengal. The 
percentages of women, adolescents and children employed in 
these States to the total employed were 23.7, 23.3, 12.3, and 10,1 
respectively. The proportion of women, adolescents and children 
to the total number of workers employed was the highest in 
Orissa, being about 29.1 per cent, of the total. In Assam the 
percentage was as high as 24.6. It may be noted that cotton and 
jute mills account for nearly half the total number of women 
employed in all factories, the other main sources of employment 
for women being the seasonal factories, particularly cotton 
ginning and pressing factories and tea factories. 
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Factories t« the former Princely States.— As already stated 
the statistics given above relate only to 9 Part A States, S 
Part C States and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands which are 
covered by the Factories Act. In regard to the other States 
information regarding employment is collected annually in 
respect of factories employing 20 or more workers for inclusion 
in the publication entitled Large Industrial Establishments m 
India. The latest complete information available relates to 
1947, although in certain cases such as Mysore and Hyderabad, 
more recent data relating to total employment are available. 
The statistics tor 1947 cover the princely States which acceded 
to the Indian Union and include data for certain States such*as 
Baroda which have since been merged with other States. The 
data, however, are incomplete in some cases as information 
could not be obtained due to the transitional difficulties. The 
available statistics are given in Table V. 

TABLE V 

NUMBER OF FACTOHIES AND WORKERS EMPLOYED THEREIN IN FORMER 
PRINCELY STATES, 1946 AND 1947 



XuinWi uf foctonet 

Average daily number 
of workers employ¬ 
ed 

i 

i 

1947 

I94fi 

1947 

1946 

Baroda 

212 

219 

47,797 1 

48,081 

Bombay Stata* -. 

18f> 

137 

21,283 

19,048 

Ont’-al India »Stat4"4 

390 

401 

<V3,292* 

76,984* 

Eantom Slates 

17 

22 

6,087 

6,339 

Hyderabad 

670 

027 

77,002 

71,h98 

Kashmii 

01 

99 

65,267* 

69,396* 

Madras Htatoft 

429 

4*7 

71,600 

82,450 

Mysore 

333 | 310 

1 73,180 

70.236 

Punjab States 

S7 

137 

j 9,436 | 

13,740 

Kajputana 


112 

9,333-1 

26,113 

U-P. States 

17 


| 9,478 

0,504 

WoMeni India States 

240 

L70 

32,601 

29,726 

Total 

2,683 

2,74] 

1 4,86,926 

5,21,014 


♦Figures for seasonal factories in Indore repeated from 1944. 
t Incomplete. 

t A large majority of the woikers were employed m the Seri- 
culture Department of the Government of Jammu and Kashmir. 
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The mam industries in Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda, and tft* 
Central Indian States are cotton ginning, pressing, spinning and 
weaving. In Kashmir the major industries are wool ana silM, 
The other important industries m Hyderabad are enginowfo g, 
nee milling, tobacco manufacture, paper and printing and stone 
dressing. Mysore employs a considerable number of workers in 
silk nulls, general and electrical engineenng and iron and steel 
works. ‘ Cement, Lime and Potteries ’ appears to be an import' 
ant industry group in Hyderabad, Central "Indian States and 
Rajputana. Rope works in the Madras States employ a 
considerable number of workers. Table VI shows the industrial 
distribution of factory employment in these States in 1947. 

TABLE VI 

NUMBER OF FACTORIES AND THE NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOY®) 
THEREIN IN FORMER PRINCELY STATES BY INDUSTRIES, 1947 


XnduatT} 


XT , e . . | Average daily number 

Number of iwtotu* | workore employed 1 



1947 

1046 

1947 , 

1946 

Textiles 

• 

315 

316 

1 

1,65,494 

1,67,597 

Engineering 

213 

205 

37.328 , 

40,782 

Mineral* and Metaln 

123 

67 

15,203 

13.018 

Foods Drink and Tobacco 

572 

Mi 

82,189 

87,136 

Chemicals, Dyea etc. 

324 

266 

41^003 

27,396 | 

| Paper and Printing 

68 

j 

60 

*1,004 

8,610 | 

' Wood, Stone and Glnee 

i 

238 

l 

261 

| 36,220 

43,601 j 

Skina and Hidefe 

! « 

1 46 

| 2,865 

2,868 ] 

Gins and Presses 

658 

718 

1 

1 40,025 

46,726 

Miscellaneous 

121 

218 

1 70,940*| 

82,380* 

Total 

2,683 

| 2,741 

| 4,80,928 

5,21,014 


Mines 

Information relating to employment in mines covered by 
the Indian Mines Act is published in the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Mines on the working of the Indian Mines Act. 
Table VII shows the number of mines subject to the Act and 
the average daily number of workers employed therein in 1929 


*A large majority of the workers were employed in the Seri* 
culture department of the Qovernment pf Jammu and Kashmir, 




TABLE VH 

NUMBER OF MINES COVERED BY THE INDIAN MINES ACT AND THE 
AVERAGE DAILY EMPLOYMENT* THEREIN, 1929 AND 1939 TO 1949 


fc* mm lAMKfR YEW BOOK, 1149-50 



•Thee® figures include all persona employed in or about the mines. 

t These figures relate to the 9 Part A States and the centrally administered State of Ajmer whereas the figures for the preva 
ftfete to pre-partition India. 
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and from 1939 to 1949. The statistics for the years 1947 to 1949 
relate to the 9 Part A States and the centrally administered 
State of Ajmer to which the Indian Mines Act is applicable*, 
the statistics for the years 1929 to 1946, however relate to the 
pre-partition British India 

The year 1949 recorded a consideiable increase in the 
nvimber of mines covered by the Indian Mines Act as also in the 
average daily number of workeis employed in mines The in¬ 
creases are mostly due to the inclusion in the statistics of figures 
relating to certain merged States especially those relating to 
the coal mines in Talcher and Koioa and the iron oic mines m 
Mayurbhunj and Keonjhar 

Table VIII which gives the statistics of employment in mines 
aceoiding to minerals shows that the increase in employment 
has mainly occurred in coal and iron oie Manganese also shows 
some increase paitly due to the inclusion of the figuies relating 
to the mines m Keonjhai but mainly due to an actual increase 
in employment 

TABLE VIII 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINIS BY MINERAL PRODUCFD 1939 AND 1945 TO 



1949 

(FIGURrS FOR 

THE INDIAN UNION) 



Mini i t] 


1 «l 

liM r > 

1 il 

i »r 

JIUS 

JH4Q 

( >«1 


1 ‘)S 7 1 

2 M 2"f 

1 111 018 

i i >r ios un 

IS 

Mu* 


12 111 

IK 21 Ih 

12 <14 i 

ii < i 

II J'KI 

2S |KM» 

Man flan ph< 


2" 4 >2 

n >so 

10 (m» 

1 M 

1 

iii mis 

i 


lion nn 

1 

8 

li HH 

7 OJ * 

(i t 

" (HIM 

1 8IJ 

Other* 


12 1 il 

D lil 

n 7io 

l> L 

12 JTf 

1 UOff 1 

Jcm VI 


- 12* 

1 7 \ 2DH 

4 (8) 170 

* 0- _l> ] 

1 Hi 

4 .1 JW 


The Indian mining industry is concentiated mainly in Bihar 
and Bengal which together account for about five-sixths of the 
total labour employed in mines These two States also produce 
Ihe bulk of the Indian coal Bihar also pioduces a mafor portion 
of iron ore and mica With the merging of some of the smaller 
States with Orissa, it has also become an impoitant mining State 
producing coal, iron ore and manganese In 1949 mines in 
this State employed 18,575 workers \ distribution of workers 
employed in mines in 1949 according to States is given in Table 
IX with corresponding figures for the previous years. 


* There are no mines in Delhi and Coorg. 
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TABLE DC 

EMPLOYMENT IN MINES, BY STATES, 1939 AND 1945 TO 1949 
(FIGURES FOR THE INDIAN UNION) 


Stair 

1930 | 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949' 

Bllmr 

i 1,70,384 

2,45,020 

2,59,186 

2,54,774 

2,38,727 

2,32,073 

West Beiip’il 

00,965 

75.543 

80,373 

89,682 

89,141 

1 ’ 90,231 

Madhyu Piodr li 

41,000 1 

32,329 

30,491 

39,811 

| 

42.259 

53,277 

Mddran 

14,549 , 

11,704 

13,103 | 

12,504 

15,612 | 

17,502 | 

Others 

11,080 1 

S.G12 

11.223 

10.492 

10,126 , 

27,470 

Tcmi 

1 

2,98,65') 1 

3,7.1,298 | 

4,00,376 

1,07,203 1 

1 

3,95,865 1 

' 

4,21,139 


Mines in the former Princely States .—Information relating 
to mines in the former princely States is very scanty. The 
Director, Geological Survey of India, collects some information 
annually on employment in mines in respect of these states. The 
information relating to 1948 furnished by him is given in the 
Statistical Appendix, according to which there were in 1948. 
55,718 workers in the mines in these States. 

Coal which is the major mineral produced in these States 1 
is found mainly in Hyderabad and Rewa and in the Eastern 
States of Talcher and Korea. Statistics of employment in the 
coal mines in these States furnished by the Director, Geological 
Survey of India for selected years are presented in Table X. 

TABLE X 

EMPLOYMENT IN COAL MINES IN FORMER PRINCELY STATES, 1945 


1 

i ' 
1 

1 

1 

1 i 

i 

i 

! i 

i 

to 1948 

loir. 

i 

1940 1 

1947 

1948 

Vindhya Pradesh 

b.fiHO 

9,819 i 

9,328 

8,928 

Eastern States . 

. | 12,(117 

13,297 

13,297* 

+ 

Hyderabad 

. 1 17,21-8 

| 

19,322 

18,221 1 

10,303 

Kashmu 

, Hill 

03 

107 | 

107 

Rajasthan 

| 174 

174 h 

248 | 

324 

Khasi and Knhnl Htaleh ,. 

3o:t 

0H4 

300 

§ 

Tutaj, 

.. ! :)!),! (12 

( 

1 43,301 1 

i i 

41.591 j 

25,062 

* Repeated from 1946. 
f Repeated from 1945. 
t Merged with Orissa. 

§ Merged with Assam. 
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Gold Mines .—Reliable and up-to-date information on 
employment in gold mines is available in respect of the Kolar 
Gold Fields in the Mysore State. Table XI shows the number 
of workers employed in these mines for the years 1939 to 1949 
The figures have been furnished by the Kolar Gold Fields 
Central Welfare Committee. 

TABLE XI 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE KOLAR GOLD FIELDS, 1939 TO 1950 


Yoar 

Number 

of persons Year 

employed i 

No. of 

persona 

employed 

1030 

29,315 

1945 

21,194 

1040 

29,035 

1940 

22,075 

1 1941 

29,635 

1947 January 

20,023 

. 1942 

27,197 

I94K January 

21,603 

i 1943 

1944 

24,910 

22,47K 

1949 January 

1950 September 

21,400 

20,621 


Oil Fields .—Over 6 thousand workers are employed in oil 
fields m Assam which are not covered by the Indian Mines Act. 
Information regarding employment in these mines available from 
the Director, Geological Survey of India, for the years 1939 to 
1949 is given in Table XII. 

TABLE XII 

EMPLOYMENT IN OIL FIELDS, 1939 TO 1949 


Ye i 


1 I!l;il) .. 
i (140 

I 

194J .. 

1042 

l 

I 1943 .. 

j 1044 . 

| 1045 .. 

| 1046* ., 
1947t ■■ 
1948f .. 
1940t •• 


.Vo. ol 

[HTHons 
i (I 


0.351 I 
r..710 | 

7,085 i 

6,s70 J 

.. ( 7 J00 

. , 7,3(1,*) 

0,450 

.. | 4,304 

4,273 
. | 4,187 

I 

.. I 0*770 


* Excluding Punjab. 

t Indian Union (Assam). The previous figures relate to pre¬ 
partition British India. 
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The information given above does not, however, furnish a 
complete picture of the total employment in mines in India, for 
the reason that small quarries and mines are not covered by the 
statistics. For instance, it has been reported that in the case of 
mica mines, workplaces known as uparchallas are not included in 
the mining statistics although, according to the Labour Investiga¬ 
tion Committee (1944-45) such workplaces provided employment 
to over 40,000 persons. 


Plantations 

The tea. coffee and rubber plantations in India provide 
employment to about lit lakhs of workers : about 9J lakhs in 
tea plantations, 1£ lakhs in coffee plantations and about half a 
lakh in the rubber estates. Tea plantations are located mainly 
in Assam, West Bengal, Madras and Travancore. Coffee and 
rubber plantations are, however, mostly concentrated in South 
India in the States of Madras, Coorg, Mysore, and Travancore- 
Cochin. Statistics relating to plantations are published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture in the Indian Tea Statistics , the Indian 
Coffee Statistics and the Indian Rubber Statistics. Table XIII 
compiled from the figures furnished by the Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture shows the number of estates, their approximate acreage and 
the average daily number of workers employed therein. 

TABLE XIII 

NUMBER OF ESTATES, ACREAGE AND THE AVERAGE DAILY EMPLOYMENT 

in 1948 


1 1 


\vPTtt£D 

flail} 

1 Yumber 

Aoivnjrp 

numl>er 

i of 


of 

O^tUtOH 


u oikcrs 

! 


otnployod 

1 

— 

-— 

| Pea .. , . ' 6,700 

7,60, HI 

*1,08,993$ 

1 0,."»47 


1,52,077 

UuMmr • . . ■ 1 15 597 

1 5U.VI 

IS.7S21 

* Figures relate to the year ending 30th June, 
t Revised. 

1948. 


rertJta'S EsUmM by ,dop,l "» Previous year's figures fo, 
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Detailed statistics of employment in plantations in the 
Indian Union for the year 1948 furnished by the Ministry of 
Agriculture are published in the Statistical Appendix. Table 
XIV gives the available figures of employment in plantations in 
India during recent years. 

TABLE XIV 

AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN PLANTATIONS 

DURING 1939 AND 1945 TO 1948 


| Y eai 


Ten i 

Coflee* * * § 

Rubber 

| 193U 

. 

9,28,237 ] 

98,570 

32.947 

1 ioi. 1 ; 


B,74,783J 1 

1,51,832$ 

82,871 

| 1940 


in,84,03()J | 

1. 80.4128 j 

47,871 

i 1947| 

; 


83,47(1+ 

1,52,0771; ' 

44,83ft 

194K+ 


9,08,99.111 1 


48,78211 


The plantation industry being mainly agricultural in 
character, the bulk ot the labour force is settled on the estates 
especially in the case of tea plantations both in the North as 
well as in the South. In coffee plantations, however, a majority 
of the workers come from the neighbouring villages. In the 
rubber estates also nearly half the labour force comes from out¬ 
side Table XV shows the extent ol outside labour working on 
tea, coffee and rubber plantations. A ma-jor part of the outside 
labour, it will be seen, is temporary. 

TABLE XV 

EMPLOYMENT IN PLANTATIONS IN INDIA CLASSIFIED AS GARDEN AND 
OUTSIDE LABOUR (AVERAGE DAILY NUMBER EMPLOYED) 



Garden 

Labour 

Outside Laboub 


Perma¬ 

nent 

Perm«n- 

nent 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

Tea (194B)7 

8,00,059 

55,030 

53,304 

Coffee (1947-48) 

56,850 

22,886 

72,665$ 

Rubbor (1948) 

25,424 

9,948 

18,413 


* Figures are for 1939-40, 1945-46, etc. 

t Excluding Sylhet District which now forms part of Pakistan, 

t Estimated by adopting the previous year's figures for certain 
areas for which no later information is available. 

§ These figures are of doubtful accuracy. 

H Revised, 
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Information regarding the age-sex distribution of the workers 
employed in the plantations is available in respect of Assam 
only. The Controller of Emigrant Labour publishes in his 
annual report on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act, 1932, statements showing the number of workers 
on books as well as the average daily number of persons 
employed, classified as men. women and children, based on 
statistics collected for two months in the year, namely March 
and September. Table XVI gives the available data for selected 
years. 

TABLE XVI 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE ASSAM TEA PLANTATIONS BY AGE AND SEX, 

1938-39 and 1944-45 to 1948-49 


Number of worken on books I Arnera^ daily woikinp strength 



1 Men 

Women 

Children 

1 

Men 

Women 

Children 

1938-34—Settled 

| 250.195 

227,504 

81,098 | 

200,799 

103,090 

_ 

58,831 

Fulln nr lin\h 

411,277 

13,882 

9.987 

20,482 

28,90.3 

0,087 

1944-4.il —Settled 

233,279 

225,034 

80,035 

1B1.842 

148,381 

63,694 

Full" ni Haiti 

18,481 

24,994 

9,025 

11,300 

14,881 

G/747 

1945-4(1- Settled 

230,931 

205 >91 

83,747 

189,838 

116,((85 

03,627 

Fnihi m liusii 

27,255 

.12,3 1 o 

11,248 

18,010 

20,615 

7,028 

j 1910-47* -S* tiled 

210.1 '>0 

170 093 

00,957 

101 098 

1 121,393 

, 54,006 

1 

| Fulfil or llnsti 

24,.'ill 

20,742 

9.7 J1 

15,970 

18.042 

* 0,290 

| 1947-48*- .Vtiled 

.. i 211,758 

i 181,181 

70,873 1 

109.665 

130,384 

1 52,100 | 

1 Fntfn oi Jin Mti 

25,798 

29,528 

8,925 

14.130 

19.824 

5,889 

1 1948-49*-Settled 

223,057 

190 177 

00,537 

J S3,55(i 

1 130.374 

47,243 

1 Fulfil ni VfuAii 

29.000 

.32,751 

7,481 

19,975 

21,732 

5.172 


I i 


It will be seen from this table that women and children to¬ 
gether number more than men in the Assam tea plantations. 
Since May, 1948 it has, however, been decided that children 
under 12 years of age should not be employed on plantations. 
This has resulted in a reduction in the number of children 
employed in 1948-49. 

Transport and Communications 
Railways .—The annual reports of the Railway Board contain 
statistical data regarding employment on Indian Railways. In 
the year 1949-50, the total employment on the Indian Railways, 
excluding railway lines under construction, but including the 
offices of the Railway Board and other connected administra¬ 
tive organisations, was 8,99,248. Of these, 14,695 persons were 
employed in the Railway Board and other offices connected with 
the Railway administration. The rest were employed directly 
on the various Class I. Class II and Class III Railways. 

* Excluding Sylhet which now forms part of Pakistan! 
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-Comparative statistics of employment on the Class I, Class 
II and Class III Railways for the last six years are given in Table 
XVII. The figures for the last three years relate to the Indian 
Union while the figures for the previous three years relate to 
the pre-partition India. 

TABLE XVI] 

, EMPLOYMENT XN RAILWAYS, 1944-45 TO 1949-50 

. (Open Line Only) 


1 v ' 

\ ear 

Glns> 1 , 

Railway’ 

Class IL | 
Ruil wayn 

C1<WH III 
Railways 

Total 

j 1944-4.1 . 1 

9 29,297 

1 23 070 | 

7,705 

9,60,872 

| 1945-4(1 . .. . 

9,5t>,57h 

20,370 

8,005 

9,86,963 

. 1946-47 

10,14,379 

1 2 ),5S7 

8,005 

10,42,971 

1947-48 

8,07,20s 

1 21,427 

8,189 

8,96,824 

1 1948-49 

, 8,77,585 

| 22,827 

8,450 

9,08,862 

i 1949-50 

| 8,57,263 

1 18,280 1 

| 9,010 

8,84,663 


The bulk of the total employment on Railways is, however, 
confined to the Government-managed Class T Railways which 
are nine in number. These employed in 1949-50 no fewer than 
8,14,068 persons including those employed on construction. 
Comparative figures of employment tor each of these Class I 
Railways for the last six years aie given in Table XVIII. 

TABLE XVIII 

EMPLOYMENT ON GOVERNMENT-MANAGED Cl.ASS I RAILWAYS, 1944-45 

TO 1949-50 

• (Open Line and Construction ) 


1 

Name of the 
Railway 

1944-45 

1945-46 

1940-47 

1917-48 

1948-49 

1949-50 

Assam (B. &A.) 

t 1,46,946 

1,40,959 

1,40,9591 

31,513 

32,433 

41,452 

B. N. 

90,697 

94,465 

1,01,297 

1 .02,886 

1,03,670 

1,01,783 

B. B, & C. T. 

79,273 

81,845 

80,216 

85,782 

87,216 

99,643 

E. I. 

1,64,751 

1,71,443 

1,89,780 

2,22,108 

2,21,539 

2,10,404 

E. P. (N.W.)t 

1,29,066 

1.34,751 

1,34,751J 

45,063 

45,405 , 

4K.920 

G. T.P. .. 

1,33,410 

1,46,723 

1,51,109 

1,57,831 

1.63,015 ] 

1,44,444 

M. & S. M. 

64,651 

65,437 

72,989 

77,539 

74,065 

71,449 

O. T. 

40,677 

] 41,068 

45,813 

50,360 

64,522 

50,810 

S. I. 

48,560 

| 48,589 

53,006 

53,401 

i 55,009 

67,267 

Total 

9,00,031 

9,25,880 

1 

9,78,920 

8,27,206 

1 8,37,772 

1 

B, 14,068 


* These figures relate to the Indian Union whereas the previous 
figures relate to pre-partition India. 

■(■ Figures for the first three years relate to the pre-partition Kail- 

Wa y S 

j Figures for the previous year were repeated as the returns for 
the year were not received. 
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These figures, it should be noted, include all categories of 
persons including gazetted officers, subordinate staff and the 
daily-rated inferior staff. In accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Central Pay Commission, these have been reclassified 
into four classes. 

The statistics for 1949-50 show that, of the 8,14,068 workers 
employed on the Government-managed Class I Railways 1,525 
were Gazetted Officers and officers of similar rank (Class I and 
Class II). Of the rest 1,80,652 were classified as Class III staff and 
6,31,891 as Class IV Staff. 

The figures given above do not include the persons employed 
on the Railways by contractors. According to the report of the 
Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) on the working of the 
Payment of Wages Act on Railways, such contractors employed 
5.17,946* workers in 1948-49. 

Posts and Telegraphs .—Posts and Telegraphs employ over 
1J lakhs of workers. Information obtained from the Director- 
General of Posts and Telegraphs regarding the strength of the 
non-gazetted staff employed in that Department as on 31st 
March, 1950, is presented in Table XIX. 

TABLE XIX 

EMPLOYMENT IN POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 1950 


Occupation 

Niirnbel ot 
persona 
employed 

Sub-Post Masters, Brunch Post Masters, etc. 

71,566 

Postmen, etc. 

33,704 

Telegraph messengers, c»to. _. 

28,023 

Runners 

7,006 

Line men and line riders 1 

0,442 

Telephone and wireless operators, etc. . .. .. 

0,134 

Telegraphists, postal signallers, etc. 

3,227 

Audit and Accounts Stall .. .. i 

5,030 

Other Staff 

14,000 

Total 

i 

1.74.3*0 j 

* Excluding O. T. Railway. 
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Tramways There are tramways only in the four major 
cities of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras ano Delhi According to 
the results oi enquiries made in 1946 by the Labour Bureau, 
the tramways at Calcutta Bombas and Madras employed about 
12,000 workers In June, 1948, they employed nearly 14,000 
workers The latest mfoimation available in respect ol each of 
these tramways is given in Table XX Most ol the workers 
employed in tramways are men Employment of women and 
children is reported only from Madras vvheie about 50 women 
and a few children are employed as permanent way workers 

TABLE XX 

EMPLOYMENT IN TRAMWAYS 



Numb i 1 

WOlkt 1H 


1 

i mpl 

>vid 


1 ( ( litJ 



J >Ul 


1 I (flit 

Woik 



It pari 

simp 



111! Ill 

< tf 


OhU utU (June, 1050) 

J 712 

) 1112 

() 004 

' Bombay (Tunr 1050) 

2 040 

I SGI 

l S10 

Madras (hint, 1050) 

H21 

S21 

1 044 

Delhi (June, 1948) 

170 

| 

114 

101 

Total 

j 7 072 

G 010 

1 1 002 


Motor Transport —No regular statistics are being collected 
regarding motor transport either by the Central Government or 
by the State Governments The Labour Investigation 
Committee conducted an enquiry into the conditions of labour 
in bus services but the enquiry was limited to the five major 
cities where tramways also were in existence The unorganised 
character of the mdustiy has so lai been mainly responsible for 
the complete lack of information in regard to this sector 
Recently, however motor transport has partly been nationalised 
in a number of States and information is now forthcoming in 
such cases The information recently supplied by some of the 
State Governments in reply to the Bureau’s lequest is given in 
Table XXI, 
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TABLE XXI 

EMPLOYMENT IN STATE TRANSPORT SERVICES 


Name of State 

No. of penum 1 * 
employed 

Aaaatn 

1103 

Bombay .. ,. .. .. .. .. ., ! 

8.150 

MadniM .. .. .. . . .. 

| 

2,616 

Orissa 

398 

Punjab 

518 

U. P. 

7,690 

1 West Bengal 

1.300 

Hyderabad 

uio 

Madhya Oh.uat 

.832 

Suuraslitni 

| -15 

Trnvimroic-f Whin 

1 2,7sfJ 

Delhi . . 

1 i.:t^5 


I 

i Himachal Pnulrsh 


29H 


Ports .—The major ports of the Indian Union are at Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam and Cochin. These ports 
provide employment directly or indirectly for about half a lakh 
of workers. 

Labour employed in the ports is not engaged by one 
authority, but by different agencies employing different 
categories of workers. Such agencies include the Port Trusts 
or Port Commissioners stevedores, coaling firms, owners of 
barges and lighters, ship repairing and painting firms, etc. In 
Bombay, for example, the work of loading and unloading car¬ 
goes is done partly by the Port Trust labour and partly by the 
stevedore labour. While the former handles the cargo on the 
shore the latter handles cargo on the ship. 

Information regarding the labour employed is, however, 
collected only from the port authorities and the stevedores* 
associations. It is. therefore, not complete and relates mainly 
to the labour directly employed by the port authorities and by 
the stevedores. The latest available information is, however, 
given in Table XXII. 
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TABLE XXII 

EMPLOYMENT IN MAJOR PORTS IN JUNE 1950 


Name of the Port 


Number of persona 1 


employed 

Dueotly 

Through | by Sir's e- 


(ontrac- i dores, 

_ 1 

tore j etr. 

14,681 | 

238 2,965 

23,805 

234 * 

2,280 

70 * 

2,029 

1,300 

1,473 

828 1,208 


Bombay 
Calcutta .. 
Madras 

Viflakhapatnam 

Coohin 


--avauauiK iwguivtiitg wtv 

number of seafarers in India and the average daily employment 
on ships. Prof. B. P. Adarkar and Dr. Laura Bodmer, who made 
some enquiries in this respect in 1946, estimated that the number 
of seamen available for employment was nearly 3,00,000 while 
the number actually employed was about 50,000. Although 
fairly complete records were available of all the men to whom 
continuous discharge certificates had been issued, there was no 
means of checking how many of these men had left the sea or 
had died. In Calcutta, for instance, the number of certificates 
issued was over 1,70,000 but how many of the holders were still 
seeking employment at sea was not knowm. It is now proposed 
to issue shortly new continuous discharge certificates to all 
seamen signing on at Indian ports and to maintain fresh 
registers of effective seamen. 


According to the latest available information the number 
of seamen engaged annually on foreign going ships in Bombay 
is about 28 thousand and the number engaged on home trade 
ships is approximately 2,500. The average number of engage¬ 
ments at Calcutta, where employment on home trade ships is 
very little is about 26 thousand. 


Municipalities 

In respect of municipalities also no serial statistics are 
available regarding employment. The Labour Investigation 
Committee covered in 1944 a number of municipalities and 
published figures of employment in respect of these municipali¬ 
ties. Since then, the Labour Bureau has been conducting 
periodical enquiries into labour conditions in selected munici¬ 
palities in the country and collecting information regarding 
employment among other subjects. The number of persons 
employed in leading municipalities in January, 1950, is shown 
in Table XXIII. These figures include the staff employed in the 
various departments of the municipalities such as public works, 
public health, water works, electricity, etc. 

With a view to obtaining more complete information regard¬ 
ing employment in municipalities, the Bureau requested the 
State Governments to furnish the information at least in respect 
of the principal municipalities in each State. In response to 
this request 18 States have furnished the information in respect 


•Not available. 
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TABLE XXIII 

NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 19 SELECTED MUNICIPALITIES IN 
INDIA, JANUARY, 1950 


Centre i 

Men 

1 

\\ omen 

Children 

Tutal 

A ssutn - 

i 



1 

Gauhati .. 

270 

60 


330 

Bihar — 





Patna 

893 

696 


1,399 

Bombay — 

I 




Bombay 

20,745 

3,122 

132 

23,999 

i 

Ahmedabad 

5,67 J 

1,050 

18 

7,339 

Poona 

1,477 i 

945 


2,422 

Madras— 




1 

Madras 

H.33K 

1,708 

434 

10,490 , 

Mudburai 

1.202 

407 


1,609 

Coimbatore 

57s 

298 


876 l 

Orissa - \ 

Cuttack .. .. 

392 

275 

1 

i 

607 

Punjab 

Am bait*. 

I 

! 103 

74 


177 

Simla 

709 

3 


712 

u. r. — 




1 

i 

| 

Lucknow 

1,670 

708 

130 

2,540 | 

^ Kanpur 

1,637 

843 


2,480 | 

West Bengal— 

Calcutta 

| 16,038 

1 

l 030 

318 

17 980 

Hyderabad — 

Hyderabad .. 

i 

! H2S 

1,290 


2,118 

Mysore .— 

Bangalore 

2,410 

! 43 

1 

1 

2.453 

Ajmer — 

Ajmer 

1,054 

1 

4 

1 

1 1,058 

1 

Delhi- - 
Delhi 

3,333 

636 

13 

3,982 

New Delhi .. 

| 2,228 

145 

■■ 

2,373 
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of the municipalities, etc. in those States. The information thus 
obtained is given in Table XXIV. 

TABLE XXIV 

EMPLOYMENT IN MUNICIPALITIES, ETC- 


" 

’ 

No. of 

Number of persons 
employed 



municipa- 
lities, etc. 




State 

furnishing 

informa- 

Men 

Women 

Tot*! 

i 

i 

1 

tion 




Assam .. 

11 

1,221 

247 

1,471 

Bihar .. 

14 

2,841 

914 

3,750 

Bombay 

m 

1,44,517 

05,800 

2,10,377 

Madhya Pradesh 

JO 

1,133 

225 

1,358 

Madras 

20 

38,456 

J 4,361 

52,817* 

Oribsu 

5 

1 

7,954 

2,238 

10,187 

Punjab ,. . 

1 

7 

12,294 

0,005 

18,959 

1 

Hyderabad 

28 I 

2,839 

2,712 

5,551 

PEP SIT 

l 

III 

1,818 

558 

2,370 

Travanrore-Ooohiu .. .. i 

1 

1 

022 

251 

8 73 

Ajmer 

* 

1,735 

144 

1,879 

Bhopal 

2 

508 

325 

838 

Bilas^r .. 1 

J 

14 

7 

1 

31 

Coorg .. 

o 

m ! 

271 

909 

Delhi .. 

2 

4,044 | 

522 | 

4,660 

Himachal Pradesh 

J 

240 

43 | 

263 

Vindhya Pradesh 

20 

587 

i 

408 | 

996 ] 

1 


Public Works 

Employment in public works is subject to wide fluctuations 
being dependent upon the nature and extent of the works pro¬ 
grammes. The Labour Investigation Committee covered in their 
enquiries labour employed under the Central Public Works 
Department (CPWD) and estimated the total employment under 
this Department to be about 1,24.000 at the time of their 

investigation. _ 

♦ Information regarding labour'employed through contractors is 
' not available in all cases. 
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Table XXV shows the monthly statistics of employment 
under the CFWD for the 12 months ending September, 1950. On 
an average, the Department employed about 45,123 workers 
directly and about 3,63,067 through contractors. While a large 
majority of the departmental labour were men, women and 
children formed a considerable proportion of the contractors’ 
labour. 

TABLE XXV 


EMPLOYMENT IN C.P.W.D. 



Departmental Labour 

Contractors 1 Labour 

1 

Men 

Women 

Childien 

Men 1 

Women 

Children 

October, 1949 .. 

49,249 

2,135 

16 

1,81,707 

74,409 

5,390 

November, 1949 

39,272 

1,433 

30 

1,87,646 

66,533 

10,511 

| Decembei, 1949 

40,007 

3,662 

19 

3,71,504 

1,06.069 

11,314 

1 

| January, 19.10 

45,070 

1,508 

12 

3,57,275 

1,13,050 

24,520 

1 

j February, 1950 

42,072 

1,005 

10 

2,c: .7311 

83,369 

8,384 

March, 1950 .. 

1 40,905 

531 

16 

3,66,071 

1,10,466 

10,116 

April, 1950 

M),01 8 

487 

10 

2,68,522 

1,07,974 

6,229 

May, 1950 

1 39,003 

| 447 

1 10 

1 

2,64,035 

1,07,692 

11,043 

June, 1950 

48,370 

768 

58 

2,60,296 

90,772 

12,018 

July, 1950 

( 42,520 

1 1,069 

46 

2,20,601 

96,500 

11,473 

August, 1950 

47,002 

2,699 

62 

1,86,907 

78,162 

5,430 1 

September, 1950 

47,587 

3,564 

i 150 

2,38,438 

76,025 1 

1 5,310 


An effort was made to collect similar data in respect of the 
State Public Works Departments also. The response was, how¬ 
ever, not satisfactory. Hence no data could be given in this 
respect. 

Z. Employment Situation 

The downward trend in industrial employment which was 
in evidence during 1948-49 halted during the year under review 
and there were some welcome signs of improvement. Unemploy¬ 
ment in general, however, appeared to be on the increase towards 
the middle of 1950 mainly due to retrenchment in Government 
services and influx of displaced persons. As reported in the pre¬ 
vious issue of the Year Book, the year 1949 was characterised by 
increasing unemployment, diminishing employment nppnrt. nni t.ips 
and uncertainty about the future course of employment. To¬ 
wards the end of 1949 the worsening situation in industrial em¬ 
ployment took a turn for the better and a gradual improvement 
was noticed during the first half of 1950 especially in the private 
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stator of industry. Various factors contributed to the changed 
situation. The establishment of the Planning Commission early 
in 1950 and the steps announced by Government for furthering 
the schemes for increased production appear to have had some 
effect on the employment situation. The conclusion of the Indo- 
Pakistan Agreement also created increased confidence among 
all sections of the community and tended to give a fillip to in¬ 
dustrial and business activity. The movement of goods between 
India and Pakistan, which the agreement had facilitated, contri¬ 
buted to higher employment in the jute industry which had been 
hard-hit owing to the restrictions that had prevailed earlier. 
While the employment situation in industries was thus less 
threatening towards the middle of 1950 than in 1949, the magni¬ 
tude of its seriousness was nevertheless a matter foi concern. 

The absence of complete statistical data regarding unemploy¬ 
ment makes it difficult to indicate precisely the trends in the 
employment situation. The statistics maintained by the Directo¬ 
rate-General of Resettlement and Employment regarding the 
work of the Employment Exchanges may, howevci, be of some 
help in giving an indication regarding the employment situation. 
The section on Employment Service which deals with the subject 
gives the available statistics legal ding the number ot applicants 
registered for employment, the numbei oi vacancies notified, the 
number of applicants placed m employment and the number of 
persons on the live registers at the end oi each month during the 
year ending September, 1950. The figuies ielating to the number 
of applicants on dive registeis at the end ol the month broadly 
mditale the trend of unemployment duung the period. This 
figure which rose to the peak level of about 3,37,000 in August, 
1949 gradually came down to 2,65,000 in February, 1950 but show¬ 
ed a slight rise theieaiter The figures lor the period May, 1950 
to September, 1950 are not stnctly comparable with those for 
the earlier months on account of the inclusion from May, 1950 
onwaids oi figures relating to Exchanges m the Part B States, 
the administration of which was also taken over by the Centre in 
April, 1950. The data for the last five months, however, indicate 
a continued rise in the number ot registered unemployed main¬ 
ly due to a large influx of displaced persons irom East Pakistan 
following communal disturbances early in 1950. The number of 
displaced persons seeking employment assistance through the 
Exchanges increased from 30,495 at the end of January, 1950 to 
65,366 at the end of August, 1950. Governments economy drive 
was also responsible to some extent for the increase in unemploy¬ 
ment towards the middle of 1950. During the 12 months ending 
September, 1950 there was a net reduction of 50,550 peisons in 
the Central Secretariat and its attached and subordinate offices 
and establishments including the civil establishments of Defence 
Services, but excluding Railways, where during the 12 months 
ending June, 1950 about 690 persons were reported to have been 
retrenched. 

The situation relating to industrial employment in general, 
however, slightly improved during 1050. In the cotton mill in¬ 
dustry, although the situation continues to be bad, there was some 
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improvement as some of the mills which closed earlier re-opened 
and started working and a number of workers were re-employed. 
The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills, one of the,largest in 
Bombay State, which closed down in 1949, was taken over by 
Government and the milhwas re-started early in 1950. A table 
showing monthly statistics relating to the number of mills work¬ 
ing, the number of mills which remained closed, the number of 
shifts worked, the number of workers on rolls and the average 
daily employment on each shift is given in Table XXVI. It will 
be seen from this table that the number of mills which remain¬ 
ed completely closed came down from 39 in February, 1950 to 
26 in September, 1950. In August, 1950, before the general 
strike in the cotton mill industry in Bombay started, as many 
as 126 mills were working 3 shifts as against 92 in May, 1950. 
The number of workers on rolls increased from 7,47,695 in 
March, 1950 to 7,70,238 in July, 1950 and the average daily em¬ 
ployment rose during the same period from 6,78,379 to 7,01,417. 
The position during the subsequent two months was, however, 
badly affected by a general strike in the cotton mill industry in 
Bombay. In the jute mill industry the difficulties regarding the 
availability of raw jute continued unabated although there has 
lately been some improvement as a result of the Indo-Pakistan 
Jute Agreement of April, 1950 and the increased production of 
raw jute in India in 1949. The limited supplies available could 
not, however, enable resumption of lull working in the jute mill 
industry and the sealing of 12£ per cent, of the looms continued 
throughout the period. From December, 1949. however, the 
mills in West Bengal resumed work for the full month at 42£ 
hours per week instead of working three weeks only at 48 hours 
per week thus increasing the monthly (four weeks) working 
hours from 144 to 170. 

In certain other industries also there were cases of total or 
partial closures, retrenchment and play-offs. In Bombay State 
no fewer than 56,159 workers were affected bv total or partial 
closures of industrial establishments (including cotton mills) 
during the 12 months ending August, 1950 and 10,416 workers 
were retrenched by 130 concerns. In Uttar Pradesh closures of 
factories during 1949 affected 33,658 workers. Of these, only 
22,653 workers were subsequently reinstated. The number of 
workers retrenched in U.P. during the year was 10,252 of whom, 
it appears, only 1,520 were re-employed. There were also 114 
cases of temporary play-off in the State due to shortage of raw 
materials, breakdown of machinery, accumulation of stocks, 
shortage of work, etc., during the 9 months ending June. 1950 
affecting 66 204 workers and involving a time-loss of 1,44,703 
man-days. There were a number of closures in Orissa mainly in 
the rice mills, oil mills, bidi factories and glass factories for vary¬ 
ing periods of time. During the 11 months ending August, 1950 
the number of man-days thus lost in the State was 2,76,200. In 
Bihar too there were a number of closures in textile mills, rice 
mills, oil mills, bidi factories and shellac factories. There were 
also several cases of retrenchment in sugar factories. In Madhya 
Pradesh, there were some closures in the cotton mills, oil mills 
and shellac factories. Some 6 concerns had either to clot? down 
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or effect retrenchment in Hyderabad due to adverse market 
conditions and shortage of raw materials. Ten cases of tempo¬ 
rary closures due to accumulation of stocks, breakdown of 
machinery, uneconomic working conditions, etc., were reported 
in Saurashtra. In Madhya Bharat more than a thousand workers 
were retrenched in the cotton mills at Indore. There were also 
a number of sporadic closures of short duration in the textile 
mills as well as in other industrial concerns due to breakdown 
of machinery, shortage of raw materials, accumulation of stocks, 
etc. Although no large scale closures or retrenchment occur¬ 
red in Delhi, there w^pe a few isolated instances of closures of 
small establishments involving a total retrenchment of about 
1,000 workers. In West Bengal, the general depression in trade 
and industry was reported to be continuing and employers were 
confronted with the problem of retaining their existing man¬ 
power. In Travancore-Cochin there was considerable unemploy¬ 
ment in the coir factories, cashewnut factories, sugar mills and 
oil mills. In Kashmir employment in carpet factories fell by 
more than 50 per cent. 

Better opportunities for additional employment were, how¬ 
ever, available during this year than in the previous year. Fresh 
avenues of employment were found in Railways, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs and the Indian Army Corns. The establishment of the 
Government Housing Factory and the expansion of the Central 
Tractor Organisation helped the absorption of some of the un¬ 
employed persons in Delhi. In U.P., the expansion of Govern¬ 
ment Roadways, the newly established Panchayat Raj Offices 
and the recruitment of primary school teachers afforded welcome 
opportunities. The work relating to the Damodar Valley Pro¬ 
ject which had to be slowed down last year was accelerated dur¬ 
ing the year with the building of dams at Tilaiya and Konar and 
the installation of a thermal power plant at Bokaro. These pro¬ 
vided opportunities for the employment of a large number of 
workers. The electricity expansion scheme of the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment which is linked with the Damodar Valley Project also 
entered its first stage. The completion of the Sindri Fertilizer 
Factory was holding out hopes for new employment opportuni¬ 
ties although temporarily it had meant retrenchment of the 
labour employed in construction. In West Bengal, the Chittaran- 
jan Loco Manufacturing Works which started working offered 
employment to many workers. In Orissa, a large number of 
workers were employed in the Ilirakud Dam Project, the Mach- 
kund Hydro-Electric Project, etc. In the Punjab,-too, work had 
started on the Bhakra and Nangal Projects. The various pro¬ 
jects undertaken by the P.W.D. in Saurashtra offered scope for 
the employment of nearly 10,000 persons. The Sindh Valley 
Hydro-Electric Project and other irrigation projects which were 
initiated in Kashmir offered employment for about 10,000 
workers. 

During the last two years the question of the principles to 
be followed in cases of retrenchment and compensation payable 
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in such cases, if any, has assumed considerable importance* The 
subject was discussed at the 8th Session of the Labour Ministers* 
Conference where they had agreed on the broad principles to be 
followed in cases of retrenchment. The Government of India 
have since taken up the question of enacting legislation to regu* 
late retrenchment and a memorandum on the subject was placed 
before the Labour Ministers’ Conference at its 9th Session held 
m January, 1951. 

The agreement arrived at on the question of retrenchment 
between the Ahmedabad Mill Owners’ Association and the 
Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad was referred to in the 
previous issue of the Year Book. A reference was also made in 
that issue to the problem of surplus labour in the textile mills in 
Madhya Pradesh resulting from rationalisation as recommended 
by the Industrial Tribunal. The State Standing Committee on 
Textiles which considered this question in September, 1950 
decided that: — 

(l) in mills which have started working before 1920, all 
permanent workers who have completed 30 years of service or 55 
years of age or who are unfit and disabled, and in mills starting 
work after 1920, those who have completed 25 years of service or 
55 years of age or are unfit or disabled will be compulsorily re¬ 
tired on payment of gratuity on the basis of one month’s wages 
tor every year of service subject to a maximum of 20 months’ 
basic wages; 

(li) badli and temporary workers as well as permanent 
reeleis and winders who are surplus to requirement will be re¬ 
tired on a voluntary basis after payment of compensation or 
gratuity at the rate of three-fourths of a month’s basic wages 
For every year of service ; 

(in) after implementing (i) and (ii) above the muster should 
)e rearranged by transfer of surplus workers from one depart- 
nent to another on the lines recommended in the award of the 
ndustrial Tribunal and bring the number to the minimum re¬ 
tirement. 

A two-fold scheme to assist the handloom industry in Bombay 
State which was also faced with considerable unemployment and 
lepression was being implemented by the Government of 
Bombay. The scheme envisages provision of working capital to 
/eavers against the pledge of goods or the outright purchase 
f handloom products at reasonable and current prices and 
stablishment of production units to relieve unemployment. 

No developments are reported during the year on the report 
? the Sub-Committee on Surplus Labour in Coal Mines. The 
ommittee appointed to go into the question of surplus labour 
the plantations in Cachar was expected to complete its work> 

-.1 January, 1951. 
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3. Recruitment and Training 

(a) Recruitment 

Till recently, there was no regular system of recruitment 
in Indian industries. Generally, unskilled labour was re¬ 
cruited at the factory gates while other means such as adver¬ 
tisement and calling for applications were being followed for 
the recruitment of skilled workers. Wherever there was diffi¬ 
culty in readily getting workers, the services of intermediaries 
were being utilized. Recent years have, however, witnessed 
considerable changes in the position. The establishment of the 
Employment Service under the Ministry of Labour has been the 
first major step in the direction of improving the methods of 
recruitment. Details regarding the work of this organisation 
are given in the next section. It may, however, be mentioned 
here that Employment Exchanges have been gradually growing 
in popularity as will be seen from the number of employees 
using Exchanges which has increased from a monthly average 
of 4,519 in 1949 to 5,564 in 1950. Other major changes have also 
been taking place in this matter as a result of legislation, govern¬ 
mental action, awards by Tribunals, and agreements between 
employers and workers. The recent developments and the pre¬ 
sent position in regard to recruitment in the various industries 
are discussed below. 

Factories .—In September, 1949 the Government of Bombay 
introduced a scheme for the decasualisation of labour in the 
textile mills at Ahmcdabad in co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment of India who made available the services of the Employ¬ 
ment Exchange for this purpose. The scheme was extended to 
Bombay City and Sholapur from 1st February, 1950. For pur¬ 
poses of the scheme, workers have been classified as permanent, 
temporary and badti. Service certificates are issued to regis¬ 
tered woikers and the length of service is considered in provid¬ 
ing jobs. Since the inception of the scheme 62,074 workers have 
been registered under the scheme up to the end of October, 
1950 at the various centres and of these 26,443 workers have 
been re-employed. 

A similar scheme has also been started for the retrenched 
textile workers at Kanpur with the help of the local Employ¬ 
ment Exchange. Under this scheme all retrenched textile 
workers are registered mill-wise with the four sub-offices started 
in the mill areas under the Regional Employment Exchange 
and all mills are required to notify subsequent vacancies to 
these offices. Certain priorities have been fixed for the re¬ 
employment of the retrenched workers ensuring at the same 
time that persons retrenched from any particular mill will be 
offered for re-employment to the same mill as far as possible. 

In Madhya Pradesh, owing to the existence of surplus 
labour in the textile mills the Industrial Tribunal appointed 
by the State Government recommended in June, 1948 the dis¬ 
continuance of recruitment till the surplus is absorbed. Fresh 
recruitment is, therefore, confined only to certain technical and 
highly skilled jobs. A Fact Finding Committee consisting of 
representatives of employers, workers and the Labour Office 
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has been sent to Bombay to study the working of the decasuft* 
lization scheme there, 

The Industrial Tribunal, appointed by the West Bengal 
Government tor the Jute Industiy recommended that recruit¬ 
ment of labour through sardars and other contractors in the 
industry in that State should be abolished The Tribunal 
recommended the setting up of a labour bureau in every null 
in charge ot a labour officer and the appointment of all perma¬ 
nent and temporary workers, as fai as practicable, on their 
recommendations. So far as is known, the iecommendations 
are being implemented It is reported, however, that the 
sardars still exercise considerable mdneet influence m the 
matter ot reciuitment although they are not directly responsi¬ 
ble for it. 

There have not been any important developments in regard 
to recruitment in the other mdustnes and the position conti¬ 
nues as before. There aie a few cases where special reciuit¬ 
ment boards have been set ^ as in Rohtas lndustnes at Dalmia- 
nagar. Certain other well established concerns have also their 
own machinery for systematic reciuitment of labour. The Tata 
Iron and Steel Co , for example, maintains a Labour Bureau 
under an Assistant Dnectoi of Personnel who is responsible for 
recruitment of labour and other personnel required for the 
Company 

In the sugai factories, whoie woik is of a seasonal character, 
all workers excepting a few technicians and supervisors are 
discharged at the end of each season and at the beginning of the 
next season notices are put up at the factory gates informing the 
sardars, etc, of the approximate date on which the factory will 
start working Woikeis are then lecruited from those present 
at the lactory gates on the appointed date Generally most of 
the old woikers are re-employed Special orders are issued by 
the Government of UP every year regarding recruitment ol 
seasonal workers prescribing certain rules and regulations for 
that purpose 

Although the general trend of opinion seems to be in 
favour of the abolition of contiact system employment through 
contractors is not uncommon in many industries Sample 
enquiries made by the Labour Bureau show that contract labour 
forms about 3 per cent, in dockyards, 6 per cent in the iron 
and steel industry, 9 per cent in the chemical industry, 8 per 
cent in paper mills, 4 per cent in match factories, 3 per cent, 
in potteries and ceramic factories and 20 per cent in cement 
factories. Contract labour is also reported to be prevalent in 
engineering and ship building concerns, jute pj esses and oil 
installations m West Bengal. 

Mines—According to the results of an enquiry sponsored 
by the Ministry of Labour in 1945-46, nearly 50 per cent of the 
labour employed m the coal mines at Jharia, Ramganj, Giridih 
and Bokaro were employed through contractors The percent¬ 
age was particularly high m Gindih and Bokaro While in 
some cases the contractors were responsible only for the 
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recruitment of labour, in many cases they were responsible for 
the production as well. The question of abolition of contractors 
in coal mihes has been engaging the attention of Government 
for some time now and was brought up before the Industrial 
Committee on Coal Mining at its two sessions held in 1948. 
At the first session (January, 1948) the Committee recommended 
the abolition of the contract system in the Railway collieries. 
Accordingly, the system was abolished in the collieries at 
Argada, Deulbara and Talcher with effect from 1st February, 
1948 and at Bharkunda with effect from 1st June, 1948. The 
question of other collieries was discussed at the second session 
(September, 1948) and it was decided to allow the system to 
continue pending further investigation into the problem. The 
abolition of the contract system in the collieries in Assam was 
recommended by the Fact Finding Committee appointed by the 
Government of India in May, 1947. Pending its abolition, 
however/the Committee recommended direct payments to con¬ 
tractors’ labour so as to ensure for them remuneration equal to 
that of company labour. The question of abolition of contract 
system in the Talcher collieries was referred to the Central 
Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad. The Tribunal, however, held 
that the contract system need not be abolished as only a few 
labourers were engaged through contractors. 

In the coal mines at Kothagudium in Hyderabad State, 
workers employed through contractors formed nearly 47 per 
cent, of the total in 1949. The primary function of these con¬ 
tractors is, however, only to supervise the turn-out and work 
of their labour for which the company pays them a commission 
varying from 12J per cent, to 20 per cent, of the wages paid. 
Work of the contract labour is supervised by the officials of 
the company also. The Hyderabad Coal Mines Labour Enquiry 
Committee which went into this question in 1949 recommended 
the abolition of the contract system. It is reported that the 
recommendation is being implemented. The Kothagudium 
Collieries also employ labour imported from Gorakhpur and 
Andhra. According to the Committee referred to above the 
strength of such imported labour was about 1,400 and 700 
respectively. The imported labour, especially the Gorakhpur 
labour, it is reported, is paid higher wages and given better 
facilities. This practice has been giving rise to friction 
between the local labour and imported labour. The Committee 
have, therefore, recommended discontinuance of the differential 
treatment. 

Railways .—Recruitment of staff in the lowest grades in Class 
III for the Indian Railways is made through the Central Rail¬ 
way Service Commission. Recruitment of Class IV staff is 
generally made direct by the Railway Administrations, only a 
proportion of the total recruitment being through Employment 
Exchanges. Recruitment of Supervisory Staff is generally con¬ 
fined to promotions from lower-ranks and is done by the Rail¬ 
way Administrations themselves. The Railway Board have 
issued instructions to Railway Administrations to generally 
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adopt the following order of preference in the recruitment of 
staff made direct. 

(1) India opting railway staff (those who opted for India 

provisionally or finally in the first instance). 

(2) Railway staff who revised their option from Pakistan 

(provisional) to India (final), provided they were 
permanent. 

(3) Railway staff who provisionally opted for Pakistan 

but subsequently for India but whose services were 
temporary. 

(4) India opting staff of other Central Government De¬ 

partments, who are nominees of the Transfer 
Bureau of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

(5) Pakistan opting permanent Railway and other 

Central Government servants who have been dis¬ 
placed from Pakistan and displaced permanent 
Government servants of N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and 
Sind. (Railway servants will be given preference 
over others). 

(6) Staff retrenched from Railways, including grainshop 

staff. 

(7) Ex-Burma Railway employees (only in connection 

with vacancies arising out of the Adjudicator's 
Award). 

(8) Staff of the Joint Railway Service Commission. 

(9) Staff "recruited for the Assam Rail Link Project, 

(10) Staff of the late Priority Organisation. 

(11) Staff of the quasi-Railway offices of the late N. W. 

and B. A. Railways. 

(12) Pakistan opting temporary Railway and other Centra] 

Government servants who have been displaced 
from Pakistan, displaced temporary Government 
servants of N.W.F.P., Baluchistan and Sind and 
displaced persons from Eastern Pakistan. (Railway 
servants will be given preference over others). 

Tramways .—Recruitment of staff for the Delhi Tramways 
is made by a Selection Board consisting of two or three 
members including the departmental head by inviting applica¬ 
tions. In Calcutta, recruitment is made partly through 
Employment Exchanges and partly direct from the relatives of 
employees after giving suitable tests to the candidates before 
selection. Preference to relatives of employees is given by the 
Madras Tramways also. In Bombay, vacancies are advertised 
in newspapers when candidates are not forthcoming after noti¬ 
fication on the company's notice board and intimation to the 
Employment Exchange. 

Ports .—Recruitment of labour through contractors* for the 
purpose of loading and unloading vessels in the ports at 
Bombay and Calcutta has been abolished with effect from 

•Called toliwalas at Bombay. 
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April, 1948. The abolition of the serang system was agreed 
to by the Bombay Stevedores Association with effect from 1st 
January, 1949. There are, however, still a certain number of 
Workers employed through contractors in ports. In June, 1950 
the number of such workers was 238 in Bombay and 234 in 
Calcutta. There are, also, a number of contractors’ men 
working in the ports at Madras and Cochin. 

With a view to regulating employment in the docks, the 
Government of India enacted in 1948 the Dock Workers (Regu¬ 
lation of Employment) Act, 1948. Information regarding 
schemes framed and contemplated under the Act for the regula¬ 
tion of employment of dockworkers is contained in Chapter II 
under “ The Dock Workers ’’ (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948.* 

At present, all labour for work in the Bombay docks is en¬ 
gaged directly by the Port Trust under a scheme approved by 
the Trustees in accordance with which workers are registered 
in two categories as (A) to whom certain minimum earnings 
are guaranteed, and (B) to meet shortages arising in category 
A. Labour requirements in excess of these two categories are 
met by employing casual workers who are placed on a special 
panel and issued temporary identity cards. Other port labour 
is recruited through the Employment Exchange. Recruitment 
of Class IV labour at the Calcutta port was previously being 
made directly by the welfare officer, preference being given to 
retrenched workers in respect of whom a register was main¬ 
tained. Recruitment is now made through the Employment 
Exchange. In Madras and Visakhapatnam Class IV staff is 
directly recruited. The services of the Employment Exchange 
are also utilised by the Visakhapatnam port whenever neces¬ 
sary. In Cochin a waiting list of retrenched persons has been 
drawn up for recruitment of casual labour. 

Seamen .—There is chronic underemployment among the 
seafarers on account of an excess of supply over demand. 
Various attempts were made by the Government of India to 
eliminate the evil by regulating the system of recruitment and 
employment of seamen. Details regarding these have been 
given in the earlier issues of the Indian Labour Year Book. 
Under the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 seamen for the 
foreign going ships can be engaged only in the presence of the 
Shipping Master. With a view to regulating the recruitment of 
seamen further, that Act was amended in December, 1949. The 
main ports for the recruitment of seamen in India are Bombay 
and Calcutta. At Bombay, the Bombay Maritime Board main¬ 
tains registers of seamen who offer themselves for employment 
and recruitment is effected through serangs. At Calcutta the 
local Maritime Board has a joint supply office through which 
Engine Room and Saloon Crews are recruited, the deck hancls 
being recruited through the Shipping Office, Calcutta. 


See page 72. 
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Plantations.—The recruitment of labour for plantations ift 
Assam Is governed by the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Atft, 
1932, and is made mostly from the controlled emigration areas 
such as West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh and Madras, mainly through tire Tea Districts Labour 
Association. Under the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 
persons recruited from controlled emigration area must be 
produced at the nearest Local Forwarding Agency and from 
there despatched to Assam by the prescribed routes, along which 
there are depots where the persons are provided with rest, meals 
and sleeping accommodation and medical aid, if necessary. 

Recruitment is made under (a) the sardari system, (b) 
through'local recruiters and (c) by the pool system. Details 
regarding these systems were given in the earlier issues of the 
Year Book. During the year 1948-49, 41,241 persons were 
recruited under the sardari system and 2,080 persons otherwise 
than by the sardari system. Table XXVII shows the number of 
assisted and non-assisted emigrants recruited from the various 
States during 1939-40 and the last lour years. 

The cost of recruitment of an adult emigrant through the 
Tea Districts Labour Association worked out to about Rs. 124 
in 1948-49 as against Rs. 107 in 1947-48. This includes the ad¬ 
vance payable to the sardar, the commission for recruitment 
and the emigration bonus to the recruits. 

In South India, recruitment of labour for work in planta¬ 
tions is made mostly through kangames who are generally 
drawn from the ranks of the estate labourers themselves. This 
system has, however, led to many abuses. The question of abo¬ 
lition of the system was considered at the third session of the 
Industrial Committee on Plantations held in November, 1950, 
and subsequently at a tripartite meeting held at Madras on 5th 
February 1951 where the employers’ and workers’ representa¬ 
tives generally favoured the continuance of the system for some 
time more. The matter is still under consideration of Govern¬ 
ment. Some of the coffee estates and many of the rubber 
estates employ professional labour suppliers. The Labour 
Department of the United Planters’ Association of Southern 
India registers such labour suppliers and assists them in the 
recruitment of labour. 

No recruitment is generally made for the plantations in the 
Terai and Darjeeling in Bencal as the estates have a sufficient 
permanently settled labour force. 

C.P.W.D.—A large majority of the labour employed by the 
C.P.W.D. on public works is engaged through contractors. The 
proportion of contractors’ labour, however, fluctuates widely on 
account of the indefinite nature of the Contract works. During 
the twelve months ending September, 1950 the proportion of 
contract labour averaged nearly 90 per cent. 

The bulk of the labour force is recruited by the contractors 
on an ad hoc basis and is dispensed with as soon as the work i$ 
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*The figures relate to the pre partition Assam. 
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over. Some of the big contractors, however, keep some recruit- 
ing and supervisory staff in their permanent employ. Inter* 
medianes known as chowkidars, mates, jamadars, etc., are 
advanced money by the contractors and sent to the villages fot 
recruitment of labour. These intermediaries are also generally 
responsible for the supervision and efficient performance of the 
work. The Employment Exchanges are being utilised to a 
limited extent in the recruitment of labour tor public works, 

1 The department has given instructions that labour for public 
works undertaken departmenlally should be recruited through 
Employment Exchanges and that contractors under the C.P.W.D. 
should be asked to meet their man-power requirements through 
the Employment Exchanges as far as possible. 

(b) Training 

Problems of technical and vocational training, as a part of 
the programme for economic development, are now receiving 
more and more attention both at the national as also at the 
international level. Various Commissions and Committees 
appointed in India from time to time have stressed the need 
for the initial training of the new entrant to industry. The 
question was considered at the Asian Regional Conference of 
the I.L.O, held in January, 1950 and a resolution was passed 
laying down certain lines of action lor the development of 
training programmes in Asian countries. The question of voca¬ 
tional training for adults was also considered at the 33rd 
Session of the International Labour Conference held in June, 
1950 and a Recommendation was adopted setting up interna¬ 
tional standards for the vocational training of adults including 
disabled persons. Earlier, the I.L.O. had set up at Bangalore 
a field office on technical training to serve Asian countries. The 
programmes of the office are designed primarily to train key 
officials in methods of developing vocational training adapted 
to the needs of the region. 

In India, the only co-ordinated scheme for training, 
developed on an all-India scale, is that initiated by the Ministry 
of Labour under the Directorate-General of Resettlement and 
Employment. Details of the training facilities provided by this 
organisation are discussed in the next section. Apart from the 
facilities provided by this organisation, there is a great dearth 
of technical education in the country especially for the purpose 
of training workers in industry as also in the matter of refresher 
courses. 

Technical Education .—According to a survey carried out. 
by the Ministry of Education, there are about 112 engineering 
and technological institutions in India which offer facilities for 
technical education at different levels, viz., degree, diploma 
or post-graduate courses. The present annual admissions into 
these institutions are about 7,300 students for engineering sub* 
jects and about 1,700 for technological subjects and the out-turn 
is of the order of 3,000 engineers and 780 technologists. 
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The All-India Council for Technical Education has recom¬ 
mended establishment of four regional high grade technological 
institutions in the country, each institution capable of training 
2,000 under-graduates and 1,000 post-graduates in the various 
branches of engineering and technology. Of these four pro¬ 
posed institutions, one is in the course of establishment at 
Kharagpur and will be called the Indian Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Kharagpur. This Institute will admit about 240 students 
for undergraduate courses in the course of the current year. 

On the recommendation of the All-India Council a scheme 
for the strengthening and improvement of the existing techno¬ 
logical institutions has been put into operation and grants for 
equipment, buildings and recurring expenses are being given to 
14 selected institutions. As a result of this measure the institu¬ 
tions have not only brought about the much needed improve¬ 
ment but have started admitting large number of students for 
training. 

The Scientific Manpower Committee which submitted its 
report in June, 1949 estimates that in the next 5 to 10 years the 
number of technically trained personnel of the senior or exe¬ 
cutive type required for the industrial and Government spon¬ 
sored activities would be about 40,000. Surveying the existing 
facilities the Committee estimates that apart from the engineer¬ 
ing and technological institutions which admitted in 1947-48 
some 6,600 candidates for diploma, degree and post-graduate 
courses, about 240 leading industrial concerns in the country 
can, among themselves, train some 1.200 scientists, engineers and 
technologists of the senior or executive grade and 18 Govern¬ 
ment sponsored organisations can train about 800 of these 
personnel at a time. According to the Committee the available 
facilities have not been fully mobilised. With the object of 
better utilisation of the existing facilities the Committee 
suggests the introduction of legislation making it incumbent on 
every established industrial concern to provide training faci¬ 
lities notwithstanding the consideration whether the persons 
thus trained are required by the concern or not. The Committee 
recommends among others : — 

(1) that the technical departments of the Government 

should organise in their establishments facilities 
for the training of artisans, supervisors and execu¬ 
tives at their own expense ; and 

(2) that all factories or industrial establishments should 

include schemes of practical training. For the 
effective implementation of this recommendation 
Government should impose a levy on every con¬ 
cern, of say, about 3 per cent, of the total wages 
bill to be supplemented by an equal amount con¬ 
tributed by Government for utilisation towards the 
organisation of training facilities. The institution 
of Government stipends for industrial training was 
also recommended. This scheme was accepted by 
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the Government and it was decided to institute 2150 
senior stipends each of the value of Rs. 150 per 
mensem and 200 junior stipends each of the value 
of Rs. 75 per mensem. 

The Industrial and Technical Education Committee appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of Bombay recommended that the 
Government should foster technical education by establishing 
industrial and technical schools, introducing basic education in 
primary, middle and high school stages, establishing industrial 
centres, etc., and should piomote vocational guidance and train¬ 
ing There is a proposal now to set up three technical schools 
at Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur where pre-employment 
as well as post-employment training will be provided for 
woikers with a view to increasing their efficiency. 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh is running some 
handicrait schools at various centres in the State where boys 
are trained in handiciafts such as metal working, carpentry, 
leather work, tailoring, cotton weaving, carpet, dan and newar 
making, toy-making, basket-making, etc There are 10 such 
schools in the State, 4 of which are Government owned and 6 
Government aided The Government also gives a substantial 
grant to the Radhaswami Satsangh Sabha in Dayalbagh for 
training students in leather tanning. 

Training in Industry —According to a survey of training 
facilities made* by the Department of Labour, Government of 
India in 1945, there were 29,794 apprentices under training in 
vanous industries. Certain statistics recently collected in 
regard to the working of the Industnal Employment (Stand¬ 
ing Orders) Act, 1946 show the following details m regard *o 
the number of apprentices. 

TABLE XXVIII 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS WHICH APPLIED FOR CERTIFICATION OF 

STANDING ORDERS DURING 1947, 1948 AND 1949 AND THF NUMBER 
OF APPENTICES THEREIN 


j 

Number 
of estab¬ 
lishments* 

Numlwr 
nf appren¬ 
tices 

Factories 

. - 

. 

1,385 

18,907 

* Other industnal establishments 

1 

.. 

• 

2,210 

1,736 


Total 


3,505 

20,702 


♦In respect of which information is available. The law applies 
only to establishments employing 100 persons or more. 
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In the cotton mill industry in Bombay City apprenticeship 
schemes exist in 27 mills mainly in the engineering, weaving, 
spinning, mechanical, blow room and card frame departments. 
A training course is conducted by the Millowners’ Association 
at Bombay for mill Labour Officers. The Delhi Cloth and 
General Mills, Delhi have their own schemes of apprenticeship 
in the spinning and weaving departments. Training is given 
to line jobbers, spinning and weaving maistries and fitters 
besides which, educated young men are recruited as learners 
in various other departments for training. The Buckingham 
and Carnatic Mills hold regular classes for training weavers. 
There is also a five years’ training course in the engineering 
department of the mill. Some of the textile mills in Madhya 
Pradesh also provide training facilities for a few recruits. 

Workers in the mechanical departments of the jute mills 
are required to undergo a period of apprenticeship before they 
are promoted to the rank of journeymen. The Indian Jute 
Mills Association also grants a number of scholarships tenable 
for 5 years each for trainees nominated by the member mills. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Co., maintains a technical institute 
for training apprentices. There arc at present two courses of 
apprenticeship in this institute : (i) trade apprenticeship for 

training skilled artisans ; and (ii) graduate apprenticeship for 
training technical graduates for supervisory positions. A 
scheme for training workers was under consideration of the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal and the Indian Iron and Steel Co., 
pending finalisation of which, classes for apprenticeship train¬ 
ing were being held in these factories. 

Training schemes also exist in some of the big concerns 
such as the Titagarh Paper Mills. Bata Shoe Co., Tata Chemicals, 
C.P. Cement Works, etc. About 50 per cent, of the sugar 
factories which replied to a questionnaire recently issued by 
the Bureau have some system of training workers especially in 
the engineering departments. 

The Ministry of Education have worked out a co-ordinated 
and comprehensive scheme of practical training of graduates 
and diploma holders so as to condition them for gainful em¬ 
ployment in industry, Government Departments, etc., later on. 
Facilities for training have been secured in a larger number of 
industrial concerns and Government Departments. 

The various Government Departments which have offered 
facilities are Electrical Power Authorities, Railways, Defence 
Establishments, Posts & Telegraphs, All India Radio, Central 
Water Power Irrigation and Navigation Commission, etc. The 
industrial concerns cover a wide range, viz., heavy chemicals 
and fertilizers, paints and varnishes, oils and fats, textiles, auto¬ 
mobile, aircraft and other engineering industries. 

The Government of Bombay have formulated an apprentice¬ 
ship scheme under which industrial establishments would 
provide apprenticeship facilities for young men for periods 
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varying from 3 to 5 years according to the nature of the work. 
During the period of apprenticeship the candidates would have 1 
to attend evening classes for study of related technical subjects. 
A number of concerns in Bombay and Ahmedabad have agreed 
to take in apprentices under the scheme and arrangements have 
been made to hold evening classes in the Victoria Jubilee Techni¬ 
cal Institute, Bombay. The subjects of training include mecha¬ 
nical and electrical engineering, spinning, weaving, dyeing, 
typography, etc. Seventy-seven candidates were selected 
during 1949-50 for the Bombay Centre. 

At the first meeting of the Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining, the Government of India proposed a scheme for setting 
up a mechanisation school with a view to training up workers 
ir the use of coal cutting machines, electrical and mechanical 
fittings, etc. The proposal is under examination by Government. 
Efforts are also being made to improve the facilities available 
in the Mining School at Dhanbad. Evening classes in mining 
are held in the coalfields in Bihar and West Bengal. Classes are 
also held at various places in the coalfields in gas-testing, electri¬ 
city, etc., for the benefit of candidates. 

There are regular systems of apprenticeship and pre¬ 
employment training on most Railways. Important among the 
existing institutions are the Railway Staff College at Dehra 
Dun and the Railway Technical School at Jamalpur. New 
training schools have been opened recently at Ajmer, Bina, 
Bhusaval and other places. Instructions have been issued by 
the Railway Board to all Railways to establish training schools 
where no such facilities are available. The recommendations 
of the Indian Railway Enquiry Committee, 1947 regarding 
improvement of training facilities for Railway staff were 
examined by the Railway Board and the Railways were in¬ 
structed that refresher courses should be devised for compara¬ 
tively inexperienced men who had to fill the role of supervisors, 
that training facilities for the staff of the mechanical workshops 
should be improved and that to achieve this end, existing facili¬ 
ties for training apprentices should be reviewed and reorganis¬ 
ed on a sounder-footing. Railways were also advised to provide 
separate facilities for elementary practical training in (he use 
of simple implements to unskilled staff. 

Facilities are available for training skilled workers in the 
engineering departments of some of the major ports. Provi¬ 
sion for adequate training facilities has also been made in the 
decasualisation scheme which is under consideration for dock 
labour in the port of Bombay. 

4. Employment Service 

(a) Employment Exchanges 

The progress made by the Employment Exchange Organisa¬ 
tion up to the end of September, 1949 and its history were in¬ 
cluded in the previous issues of the Indian Labour Year Book. 
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Since October. 1949, the Employment Exchanges have consider¬ 
ably expanded their scope. Towards the end of 1949, the 
Government of India issued orders that all Central Government 
vacancies should be notified to the Employment Exchanges and 
no Central Government Establishment should fill any vacancy 
by direct recruitment unless the Employment Exchanges cer¬ 
tified that they had no suitable persons on their registers 
This step was designed to assist the Employment Exchanges ir 
the task of finding employment for the thousands of persons re¬ 
trenched from Government employment and for other priority 
categories of employment seekers such as displaced persons, 
ex-Burma Government employees, etc. Following this deci¬ 
sion of the Government of India, many State Governments also 
ordered the notification of Government vacancies to Employ 
ment Exchanges. 

Another important part which the Employment Exchanges 
played in helping to reduce unemployment was in connection 
with the implementation of decasualisation schemes adopt¬ 
ed by the Governments of Bombay and Uttar Pradesh. In the 
latter State, the Employment Exchange, Kanpur, was asked to 
maintain a pool of retrenched industrial workers and jt was 
decided that no factory or mill should recruit any worker direct 
unless the Employment Exchange declared its inability to sup¬ 
ply retrenched or registered persons from the pool. 

The Employment Service also took a step forward during 
the year in proceeding with the establishment of temporary 
Sub-offices at many work-sites where the execution of national 
projects was in progress. These offices considerably facilitated 
the recruitment of the labour force icquired for these projects. 

Some Government Departments which had been maintain¬ 
ing separate lists of special types of employment seekers such 
as Engineers, etc., recognised the Employment Exchanges to 
be the proper agency for registering such persons and transfer¬ 
red this responsibility to them. 

Since September, 1949, the National Employment Service 
has also made progress in the task of compiling comprehensive 
statistics on the requirements and availability of manpower. 
Arrangements have been made to receive from every Central 
Government Office, monthly returns showing its staff and 
vacancy positions. From time to time special investigations 
have also been made. Research has also been undertaken into 
the employment opportunities and conditions of work in res¬ 
pect of different trades and occupations as a step towards giv¬ 
ing occupational guidance. So far, results of research into 8 
such trades have been compiled and published. 

In order to keep the Directorate-General of Resettlement 
and Employment fully informed of the day to day problems of 
Exchanges and to step up and standardise their efficiency and 
quality of service, a Central Inspectorate of Employment Ex¬ 
changes was established in Delhi in November, 1949. Manned 
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by a Deputy Director of Inspection and three specially trained 
Assistant Directors selected from the Regions, it began its task 
of regularly inspecting the different Employment Exchanges in 
the country and, during the one year of its existence, has, it i$ 
reported, considerably improved the standard of efficiency in 
the Employment Exchanges. 

As a result of the Federal Financial Integration Scheme, 
the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment took 
over control of the Employment Exchanges in Part B States 
on 1st April, 1950. This resulted in the addition of one Region 
and 10 Employment Exchanges to the previously existing 10 
Regions and 109 Local Offices. Some more offices were also 
opened during this period and at the end of September, 1950, 
there were 65 Employment Exchanges, 56 District Employment 
Offices, 15 Employment Information Bureaux and 33 Sub-Offices 
functioning in the country. Details of the work done by these 
offices during the period under review are given in the follow¬ 
ing table. 

It will be noticed thal in spite of tiade depression and the 
policy of general economy and retrenchment followed 

TABLE XXIX 

DETAILS OF WORK DONE BY EMPLOYMbNT EXCHANGES 

(October, 1949— Septembei , 1950) 
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t In addition there were also 55 District Emnlovnient Offices 
functioning as out-housed sections of these Exchanges. 
Figures include those relating to the work of these offices. 
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by Government, the Employment Exchanges have shown a 
steady improvement in their work, and have, during this 
period, registered 11,08,654 and placed 2,89,931 persons in em¬ 
ployment against the figures of 10,69,493 and 2,64,947 relating 
to the preceding 12 months. 

A factor indicative of the increasing usefulness of the Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges is the over-all increase of vacancies noti¬ 
fied by private employers over those notified by Government 
establishments. In September, 1950, more than 58 per cent, of 
the total vacancies were notified by private employers. The 
number of employers using the Employment Exchanges also rose 
from 4.161 in September. 1949, to 6,313 In September, 1950. 

Appointments Branch .—Those sections of Employment Ex¬ 
changes, which deal with higher appointments of an adminis¬ 
trative, managerial and technical nature registered 9,255 and 
placed in employment 1,251 persons duung the period under 
review. 

Women.—The Employment Exchanges have shown con¬ 
siderable progress in the matter of finding employment for 
women applicants and during the period under review 20 015 
women were placed in employment against the figure of 12,442 
relating to the preceding 12 months. The number of women 
applicants registered was 46,648 showing a rise of about 1,900 
over the previous figure. Employment Exchanges reported 
shortages of trained women teachers, nurses and stenographeis. 
Lack of mobility of educated women applicants and the prefer¬ 
ence shown by them for Government jobs were some of the 
difficulties experienced in placing more women in employment. 

Displaced Persons .—The lush of displaced persons to Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges continued to decrease till February, 1950 
when conditions in East Bengal again called upon all the re¬ 
sources of the National Employment Service to help mitigate 
the problems of the numerous persons immigrating to India 
The peak registration was recorded in May, 1950 during which 
month approximately 20,400 displaced persons were registered. 
After this, the monthly registration started declining. During 
the 12 months ending 30th September, 1950, 1,48,728 displaced 
persons were registered and 27,121 placed in employment. A 
large proportion of these registrants w T as composed of displac¬ 
ed persons from Eastern Pakistan. In order to resettle as many 
of them as possible, the Employment Exchanges w r ere asked to 
accord top priority to such persons while making submissions 
against Government vacancies in the Eastern Zone, and to 
accord high priority in respect of Central Government vacan¬ 
cies in the re.st of India. The majority of displaced persons 
from Eastern Pakistan do not know Hindi, and this factor 
limited their field of employment mainly to West Bengal and 
the adjacent areas. Lack of accommodation at places of work, 
lack of free facilities for travel to the places of work, and the 
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aversion of some of the employment-seekers to accept work in* 
volving manual labour were some of the other difficulties ex¬ 
perienced by Employment Exchanges. 

Highly Qualified Displaced Persons.—The Special Employ¬ 
ment Bureau set up to provide employment assistance to high¬ 
ly qualified displaced persons was wound up on 31st August, 
1950 and particulars of the applicants registered with this 
Bureau were sent to the appropriate Employment Exchanges. 
This Bureau had been started by the Ministry of Rehabilitation 
in March, 1948 with a view to finding emoloyment for highly 
qualified displaced persons and was transferred to the D.G.R. 
& E. m October, 1948. During the 2i years of its life, it had 
registered 3.591 highly qualified displaced persons and had 
succeeded in finding employment for 1,183. 

Mobile Exchanges .—By the end of the period under report 
many of the Regional and Sub-Regional Employment Exchanges 
in India had been provided with Station Wagons for use as 
Mobile Exchanges to make the Employment Service available 
to employers and employment-seekers res'dmg at pi ares distant 
from the Employment Exchanges. The exceptions weie the 
Exchanges in Pact B States uhich came umH the control of 
the DG.R. & E. in April. 1950, and the Employment Exchanges 
in Madras. The Mobile Sections of Employment Exchanges 
have proved most useful and in some cases have contributed as 
much as 50 per cent, of the total month’s work of an Exchange. 
They have been-successfully used to meet bulk demands of the 
Railways, Armed Forces, Police, etc., and also to do publicity 
work in connection with the Training Schemes of DG.R. & E. 
They have also been used to visit important fairs and nublic 
gatherings and for locating workers for unfilled vacancies. 

Vacancy Clearing Machinery.—The vacancy clearing 
machinery set up at regional and national levels to develop the 
mobility of labour and to adjust shortages and surpluses of 
manpower in different places achieved a fair degree of success 
during the period under report. Better results, however, could 
not be shown owing to certain factors, e.p., the lack of housing 
accommodation at places of work, the reluctance on the pail 
of workers to leave their home-towns or villages, and aha) the 
lack of provision of free facilities to travel from the home towns 
of the workers to their places of work which made mobility nf 
labour difficult to achieve. 

Staff Training Centre .—When the organisation was first 
started in 1945, it was the Staff Training Centre to which was 
relegated the important duty of training the newly appointed 
officers in Employment Exchange procedure. Experienced 
specialists were taken on loan from the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service, U.K. for this purpose. As the rate nf recruit¬ 
ment of officers decreased the strencih of staff at this centve 
was also reduced, and in October, J949, the Staff Training Cen¬ 
tre had to be closed down completely as a measure or economy. 
Some officers of the Rational Employment Service, who had not 
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received any training so far, and one nominee of a Trade Union 
wOre, however, given a short course of training in August, 1950 
at the Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment. 

Employment Advisory Committees .—The National Employ¬ 
ment Service is assisted in its work, at national, regional and 
local levels, by Employment Advisory Committees composed 
of representatives of employers, workers and Government. 
There is a Central Employment Advisory Committee wilh the 
Director-General of Resettlement and Employment as Chairman 
and this Committee was reconstituted during the year under re¬ 
view. The ^constituted Committee met in April, 1950. In 
addition there were 54 Regional/Sub-Regional Employment 
Advisory Committees functioning throughout the country and 
tendering useful advice and suggestions to Regional Directors 
of Resettlement and Employment and Employment Offices con¬ 
cerned. 


(b) Training 

Technical & Vocational Training Schemes.—The Training 
Schemes of the Directorate-Geneial of Resettlement and Em¬ 
ployment have made considerable advance during the period 
under review. The training schemes for displaced persons 
came to an end in March, 1950 except in Uttar Pradesh where 
some displaced persons continued to lemam m training at the 
request of the Government of that State. The training schemas 
for ex-servicemen finally closed on 31st Julv, 1950. Tn place of 
these, a much more comprehensive scheme, called Ihc Train¬ 
ing Scheme for Adult Civilians, was launched Mith eflect from 
March, 1950. Under this, admission is open to all Training 
imparted both in technical and in vocational trades more in¬ 
tensified and comprises of a two years’ course in cose of tech¬ 
nical trades, the Iasi six months of which aie spent m produc¬ 
tion work, and a 12 months' course in case of voc^ional trades. 
The syllabus has b^en adapted to the needs of the industry, 
and for the present, 10,000 seats have been sanctioned under 
tlvs scheme. A statement s^cwmg the number cf Tra : mg In¬ 
stitutes, sanctioned seats, and number on rolls on 30th Septem¬ 
ber, 1950 is given on the next page (TabV XXX). On 30th 
September, 1950, 9.864 persons including 233 Harijans and Poli¬ 
tical sufferers in Uttar Pradesh were in training under the 
scheme. 

At the request of the Ministry of Rehabilitation. Govern¬ 
ment of India, the D.G.R. & E. has also urdertaken to provide 
training to 2,000 displaced persons in certam selected trades at 
its Training Centres These <=eats are in addition to those pro¬ 
vided for adult civilians. The cost of training of disnlrccd per¬ 
sons will be borne entirely by the Ministry of Rehabilitation, 
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TABLE XXX' 

NUMBER Ol TRAINING INSTITUTES/CENTRES, SEATS SANCTIONED AND 
NUMBER 01 ADULT CIVILIANS AND DISPLACED PERSONS UNDER¬ 
GOING TRAINING AS ON 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1950 
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Madias Thiec hundred and forty women weie in training in 
these Institutes on 30th September, 1950. 
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Central Institute jor the Training of Instructors .—The Cen¬ 
tral Training Institute for Instructors, Kom (Madhya Pradesh), 
also made good progress during the period under review. In 
June, 1950, admissions to the Institute, which had been confin¬ 
ed to the nominees of Central and State Governments, were 
thrown open to the nominees of private institutions and estab¬ 
lishments and also to direct applicants. It was decided that the 
nominees of Government would be trained free of charge but 
in the case of nominees of private institutions and establish¬ 
ments, and direct applicants, a fee of Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 per 
month respectively would be charged. As a result of this con¬ 
cession, a number of candidates applied for admission and the 
Institute had to start a special session for them from 15th 
August, 1950. The total number of Supervisors and Instructors 
undergoing training at the Institute at the end of September, 
1950, both in the regular and special sessions, was 163. 

With the standardisation of training, the question of accord¬ 
ing recognition to the certificates of proficiency issued by the 
D.G.R, & E. was taken up with the various State Governments 
and so fai 8 States have accorded such recognition for purposes 
ol employment in Government offices and establishments. The 
question of granting a certificate of proficiency which could 
have all-India validity was also under active consideration. 

5. Migration 

Most industrial workers in India do not claim as their home 
town the place at which they work. They migrate to industrial 
aieas loi finding employment and continue to keep contact witli 
their village homes. However, it would appear that the bulk of 
the irmrugiant factory workers have little stake in agriculture 
and then occasional visits to their village homes are more for 
rest and recuperation than for attending to cultivation. 

Generally, the smaller industrial centres draw on the 
surrounding rural areas for their complement of workers except 
for skilled labour. Industrial areas like Bombay, Calcutta and 
Jamshedpur draw their labour force from a wider field. In the 
jute mill industry in Calcutta more than 80 per cent, of the workers 
are non-Bengalees belonging to Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Orissa and 
the Telugu speaking districts of the Madras State. In the cotton 
mill industry in Bombay, the labour force is drawn from the 
neighbouring districts of the Konkan, Satara and Sholapur. 
Deccan and Uttar Pradesh also contribute a certain proportion 
of the labour force. Labour in the engineering industry at 
Jamshedpur is drawn from the States of Bihar, West Bengal, Uttar 
Pradesh, the Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa and Madras and 
is now more or Jess permanently settled at its place of work. 
Labour in coal mines in Bihar and West Bengal is generally 
drawn from the surrounding villages, although during wartime 
a certain number of workers were recruited from Gorakhpur 
in Uttar Pradesh. A certain proportion of the labour force 
in the coal mines in the Hyderabad State is also drawn from 
Gorakhpur. About 90 per cent, of the labour in the Kolar Gold 
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Fields comes irom Tamilnad and a small proportion comes from 
the Telugu districts of the Madras State. In the plantation 
areas, especially in the North East, workers mostly nail from 
the States of Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh. It will thus be 
seen that the migiation to industrial areas may be inter-district, 
inter-state or, as in the case of mines and m isolated factories 
in out-of-the-way places, from the surrounding villages. 

Some information regarding the extent of immigrant labour 
in the various industrial centres is available in the Family Budget 
Reports issued by the Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme. 
Apart from this, however, no authentic data are available on 
the subject. 

In regard to inter-State migration in general the reports of 
the population census contain some data. Apart from these, the 
only serial statistics of migration which are available relate to 
migration to the Assam tea plantations. These statistics, for 
certain selected years, are presented in Table XXXI, 

TABLE XXXI 

NUMBER OF EMIGRANTS TO ASSAM 


1 

i Yea i | 

Men 

Women 

Children 

Total 

, IH29-30 .. | 

33,510 

14,117 

12,169 

69,796 

1434-35 

7,317 t 

H.28G 
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19,968 

I 1934-40 ! 

9,488 

7,792 

7,497 

24,777 

1914-43 . | 

18,815 

12,090 

13,842 

46,147 

l 1945-411 

17,912 * 

J 2,580 

14,082 - 

44,574- 

1940-47 

17,529 | 

l 11,985 

13,403 

43,1 07 

1947-48* 

15,010 

10,103 

11,045 

36,758 

1948-49* 

13,204 1 

9,63b | 

; 9,330 

32,432 


Following the partition of India in August, 1947, migration 
took plaet on a huge scale from India to Pakistan and from 
Pakistan to India. About 55 lakhs of persons are reported to 
have migrated irom India to Pakistan and about 50 lakhs of 
persons from Western Pakistan and another 12 J lakhs fiom 
Eastern Pakistan to India up to the end of 1949. Early tins year 
as a result of communal disorders in East Bengal, migration of 
Hindus from there to the Easlern States of India began on a 
large scale. There were inevitable repercussions in India and 
a considerable number of Muslims left for Pakistan. It is esti¬ 
mated that about 8 lakhs of persons left India for Pakistan while 
about 18J lakhs migrated from Eastern Pakistan to India. India 
thus finds herself now with the responsibility for rehabilitating 
about 81 lakhs of displaced persons who have migrated from 
Pakistan during the last three years or so. Problems relating 
to the employment of the displaced persons and the progress so 
far made in this respect are discussed in the section on 
Employment Service. 

While there is considerable intcr-district and inter-State 
migration in India for purpose of employment, there is little 
migration overseas for this purpose except to countries such as 
Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, etc. In this connection the following 

♦Figures relate to the post-partition Assam. 
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statistics relating to the working of the Indian Emigration Act, 
1922, are of interest : — 

TABLE XXXII 

NUMBER OF INDIAN WORKERS MIGRATING OVERSEAS AND BACK TO 

INDIA 


Year 

Emigrants 

Immigrants 

1020 

1,38,889 

1,39,451 

1024 ., 

1,30,or..) 

04,008 

ju:hi . 

12,507 
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HM4 .. 
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2,218 

1916 .. 
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2,172 

IDIO 

21,066 

2,117 

1047 .. 

20,892 

3,310 

1148 .. 

19,324 

6,081 

| 1040 .. 

i 

12,914 

0,100 


The volume of overseas migration which has been on the 
decline during recent years showed a further fall in 1949 and 
hardly 13 thousand persons left India for work in other 
countries during the year. This is largely due to the immigra¬ 
tion and employment policies of the Governments of Burma and 
Ceylon. Tables XXXIII and XXXIV show the age-sex and 
occupational distribution of skilled and unskilled workers and 
then dependants who emigrated from India during 1949. 

TABLE XXXm 

NUMBER OF WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDANTS WHO MIGRATED 
OVERSEAS DURING 1949, BY AGE AND SEX. 
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TABLE XXXIV 

NUMBER OF WORKERS AND THEIR DEPENDANTS WHO MIGRATED 
OVERSEAS DURING 1949, BY OCCUPATION. 
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6. Absenteeism 


Monthly statistic!, of absenteeism relating to certain factory 
1 . 1 } i ^ us * r i es art ‘ ^ c ‘ r . 1 8 Published by the Governments of Bombay, 
Uttar Pradesh, \\ est Bengal and Mysore. The statistics pub¬ 
lished by the Government of Bombay relate mainly to the 
cotton mill industry in the State and are based on the returns 
received from some 140 mills situated in Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Sholapur and other textile centres in the State. Similar data 
relating to five 1 representative ’ engineering establishments in 
Bombay City are also published. The data published by the 
Government of U.P. relate to the cotton, woollen and leather 
industries at Kanpur and an 1 based on returns furnished by the * 
Employers 1 Association of Northern India in respect of the 
larger member concerns of the Association. Figures are pub¬ 
lished by the West Bengal Government in respect of the textile* 
engineering and other industries hut these are based on a small 
number of returns. The Mysore Government publish compre¬ 
hensive statistics relating to absenteeism in respect of all 
factory industries, gold mining and plantations in the State. 
Returns on the subject are collected by the Government of 
Hyderabad also in respect of a few major industrial concerns in 
the State including coal mines but these, it appears, are not 
regularly published. 


Apart from the data collected from the various State Gov¬ 
ernments, the 4 Labour Bureau, Government of India, collects 
monthly relurns from a number of concerns engaged in specific 
industries which include the cotton mill industry in Madras 
State, ordnance factories, cement factories, match factories, iron 
and steel works, telegraph workshops and tramway workshops. 
Some information is also available from the periodic surveys 
conducted by the Labour Bureau in resoect of various industries 
Proposals an: under consideration for the collection of compre¬ 
hensive data on the subject under the Industrial Statistics Act 
from ail factory industries, plantations, tramways and ports. So 
far as coal mines aie concerned the Chief Inspector of Mines 
has been roller** ing monthly statistics on the subject since May, 
1950. The information available from the various ources in 
respect of certain important industries is presented in this 
section. 

Factories- -Table XXXV gives the available information 
relating to the percentage of absenteeism in the cotton, woollen 
and silk mill industries for the 12 months ending September 
1950 together with previous figures wherever available. So 
far as the cotton mill industry is concerned, it will be scon that 
the percentage of absenteeism showed an appreciable increase 
in 1949 compared to 1948 in Bombay. Ahmedabad and Sholapur* 
while in Madras, Madura. Coimbatore and Kanpur there was a 
drop in the absenteeism rate. There was also a slight increase 
in the rate of absenteeism in the woollen mills at Kanpur. 

Table XXXVI shows the rates of absenteeism in the engi¬ 
neering industry in Bombay, West Bengal and Mysore, leather 
industry at Kanpur, ordnance factories, iron and steel industry. 



TABLE XXXV 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM IN THE COTTON. WOOLLEN AND SILK MILL INDUSTRIES 
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cement factories, paper mills and match factories. There has 
been a fail in the rate of absenteeism in 1949 as compared to the 
previous year in ordnance factories, iron and steel, cement and 
matches. There has, however, been an increase in the rate of 
absenteeism in the leather industry at Kanpur. 


table xxxvi 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM IN CERTAIN FACTORY INDUSTRIES 
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Information relating to the causes of absenteeism in respect 
of the textile industries in Madras, Mysore and Dhariwal, en¬ 
gineering in Mysore and West Bengal, and certain other 
industries in India is given in Table XXXVII. It will be seen 
from the table that while sickness or accidents and social or reli¬ 
gious causes account for a considerable part of the rate of 
absenteeism, leave other than holidays and other miscellaneous 
causes generally account for a major share. 
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TABLE XXXVII 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM CLASSIFIED BY CAUSES, 1949-50 
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Mines .—Investigations conducted in the coal mines during 
1945 showed that an underground worker, on an average, at¬ 
tended work lor 4J days in a week. Absenteeism was how¬ 
ever, found to be less among the surface workers, attendance 
in their case being 5 to 5£ days per week. The position appears 
to have considerably improved since then as a result of various 
developments including provision for an annual bonus linked 
to attendance and free supply of a quarter seei of nee per 
worker for each day of attendance. Statistics now being com¬ 
piled by the Chief Inspector of Mines thus show appieciably 
lower percentages of absenteeism among the coal miners. The 
figures for the five months ending September, 1950 are given in 
Table XXXVIII. 

TABLE XXXVIII 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM IN COAL MINES 


Month 

Jhana 

Rauiganj 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

All 

India 

May, 19/70 

12*1 

161 

18*1 

14*3 

June, 1950 

11 8 

14-8 

15-4 

14*0 

July, 1960 

121 

15-7 

> 13*4 

14-3 

August, ioro 

11-9 

14-4 

| 14-9 

13-0 

September, 1950 .. 

10-8 

12-6 

| 15-6 

1 

13-6 

1 
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The Hyderabad Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee 
(1949) which enquired into the conditions of labour m the coal 
mines in that State found that the average weekly attendance 
among underground workers was about 4.7 days. The percent¬ 
age of absenteeism during 1948 was computed to be 12.6 among 
the colliery workers in general and 30.2 among the coal-face 
workers m particular. The causes of absenteeism were report¬ 
ed to be illness, deaths, marriages and rituals 

Absenteeism among workers in the gold mines also appears 
to be considerable During the 12 months ending September, 
1950 the rate of absenteeism in the Kolar Gold Fields averaged 
15 0 Der cent as against a percentage of 12 6 during the corres¬ 
ponding period of 1948-49. Monthly figuies of absenteeism for 
the twelve months ending September 1950 in respect of these 
; old fields are given in table XXXIX 

TABLE XXXIX 

PERCENTAGE OF ABSENTEEISM IN THE KOLAR GOLD FIELDS 


Octobor, 1*149 

12 1 

November, 1949 

2N 4 

Dccpmbtr, 194!) 

20 7 

January, 1950 

18-0 

February, 1960 

1(1*2 

March, 1950 

10 4 

April, 1950 

Jll 

May, 1950 

20-3 

,)unr, 1950 

11 H 

,Tul\. 1950 

9 3 

August, 1950 

10 ,5 

\Scpknibir 1950 

Jl l 


Plantations —The Labour Bureau conducted a family 
budget onquir} in the tea. coffee and rubber plantations in 
India in 1947 During this investigation a study was also made 
of absenteeism among plantation workers The results of these 
enquiries showed that in the Assam Valley absenteeism was of 
the order of 22 per cent among men and about 30 per cent, 
among women In the Surma Valley, the percentage ot absen¬ 
teeism was 23 among men and 30 among women. In Bengal 
absenteeism was as high as 36 per cent, among men and 34 per 
cent among women The tea plantations in South India show¬ 
ed an absenteeism rate of 22 per cent, both among men and 
women while in coffee plantations, it was higher being of the 
older of 30 per cent, among men and 35 per cent, among women 
in Madras and Coorg and 21 per cent, among men and 25 per 
c n nt. among women in Cochin Absenteeism was considerably 
high in rubber plantations also being 24 per cent among men 
and 35 per cent, among women in Madras and 28 per cent, among 
men and 30 per cent among women in Cochin. 

The above information relates to 1946. Subsequent informa¬ 
tion regarding absenteeism in plantations is not availab^. The 
report of the Controller of Emigrant Labour for the year 
1948-49, however, shows an average daily attendance (' 331,137 
as against a total of 480,371 on books in the case of settled 
labourers and an average of 46,879 as against a total of 70,398 
in the case of faltu and basti labour in the Assam tea planta¬ 
tions. Similar figures for the previous yeais are" given m the 
section on Employment (Table XVI). 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION 


Central and States 

1. Factories 

The Factories Act, 1948 

The first Act for regulating the conditions of labour in 

factories was passed in 1881. It was a simple Act primarily 

designed to protect children and to provide for some health 
and safety measures. The law was revised in 1891, 1911, 

1922 and 1934 to meet the new needs which arose from time 

to time. The 1934 Act was passed to implement the recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. In 

1947 the Government of India framed a Bill for a radical 
overhaul of the existing Jaw. This Bill was passed into an 
Act on 23rd September, 1948. The new Act called the Fac¬ 
tories Act, 1948 was put into force on 1st April, 1949.* The 
following is a summary of the mam provisions of the Act : 

Scope.—The Act applies to tlie whole of India except the 
States of Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore and Travan- 
core-Cochint. Compared to the 1934 Act. the scope of the 

1948 Act is much wider. Whereas the 1934 Act applied to 
industrial establishments where manufacturing process was 
carried on with the aid of power and where 20 or more persons 
were employed, the new Act applies to establishments employ¬ 
ing 10 or more workers where power is used and 20 or more 
workers where power is not used. Under the 1934 Act the 
State Governments were empoweied to extend the provisions 
of the Act to any establishment employing 10 or more workers 
wherein a manufacturing process was carried on with or with¬ 
out the aid of power. But under the new Act no restriction 
has been placed on the powers of the State Governments. They 
are authorised to apply the provisions of the Act to any pre¬ 
mises, irrespective of the number of persons employed, where 
a manufacturing process is carried on with or without the aid 
of power, except where the work is done by the worker solely 
with the aid of his family. The new Act also removes the 
distinction between perennial and seasonal factories. 


♦For the historical background of factory legislation in India 
see the previous issues of the Year Book. 

+ Scope extended bv the Adaptation of Laws Order. 1950. On 
17th November 1950 thn Government of India introduced a Bill 
known ns the Pnrt R States (Law*) Bill in Parliament to extend 
certain Central Acts to Part B States. When this Bill becomes an 
Act the Factories Act will apply to all States of the Union except 
Jammu and Kashmir. 
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HtaltK Safety and Welfare.—In the 1934 Act provision* 
relating to health, safety and welfare were general in character 
and it was left to the State Governments to specify the precise 
requirements under rules. This resulted in diversity in 
standards prescribed by different States. In order to remedy 
this defect elaborate provisions have now been made which 
specify in clear terms the requirements in regard to these 
matters. Besides such matters as cleanliness, lighting, etc., for 
which provisions had been made in the 1934 Act, the new Act 
provides for the disposal of wastes and effluents, the elimina¬ 
tion of dust and fumes, the provision of spittoons, control of 
temperature, supply of cool drinking water during summer 
and for the employment of cleaners to keep the water closets 
clean. In factories built after the commencement of the Act 
the minimum space of 500 c. ft. for each worker has been pres¬ 
cribed. For other factories the Act fixes the minimum space 
ol 350 c. ft. for each worker. 

The Act prescribes in detail the precautions which should 
be taken for ensuring the safety of workers. Some of the new 
safety provisions made in the Act relate to striking gear, devices 
for cutting off power, hoists and lifts, cranes and other lifting 
machineiy, pressure plants, protection ol eyes, and precautions 
against dangerous fumes, expJosivcs and inflammable materials. 
The Act provides that no worker shall be required to lift or carry 
loads which are likely to cause him injury. The State Govern¬ 
ments are empowered to prescribe maximum weights which 
may be lifted or carried by men, women or children.^/ 

The Act contains a separate chapter laying down specific 
welfare measures such as washing facilities, first aid appli¬ 
ances. canteens, rest shelters, creches, etc. Most of these 
were coveied by rules under the Factories Act, 1934. Two 
new welfare provisions added by the Act of 1948 relate to 
seating arrangements for workers and the power given to 
CV-itc Governments to make rules requiring factories to pro¬ 
vide suitable places for keeping the workers’ clothing and for 
the drying of w f et clothing. 

The Act authorises State Governments to make rules re¬ 
quiring the representatives of workers in any factory to be as¬ 
sociated with the management in regard to the welfare arrange¬ 
ments for the workers By another provision, the Act requires 
the owner of any factory, employing 500 or more workers, to 
appoint welfare officers. State Governments have been 
given power to prescribe the duties, qualifications and condi¬ 
tions of service of these officers.* 

Employment of Young Persons—Under the 1934 Act the 
minimum age for employment of children was fixed at 12 and 
persons between the ages of 15 and 17 were treated as children 
if not, certified fit for employment as adults. The 1948 Act 

* The Governments of Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal have 
alicady framed certain rules for the purpose. 
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has fixed the minimum age of employment at 14 and has raised 
the upper age limit of adolescents from 17 to 18. Like the 
1934 Act, the 1948 Act also provides for medical examination 
and certification of children and adolescents before employ¬ 
ment but lays down that the certificates shall be valid only 
lor a period of 12 months. 

Hours of Work .—The hours of work for adult workers re¬ 
main the same as under the 1934 Act, i.e., 48 hours per week 
and 9 hours per day with a spreadover of 10J hours in a day. 
For children and adolescents, however, the hours of work 
have been reduced from 5 to 4i per day and the spreadover 
has been fixed at 5 hours. No adult worker is allowed to 
work for more than 5 hours unless he has had an interval for 
rest of at least half an hour. The Act authorises State Gov¬ 
ernments to make rules providing for exemptions of certain 
persons from the provisions of the Act relating to hours of 
work, weekly holidays, etc., but where such exemptions are 
made, the Act provides that (1) the total number of hours 
of work should not exceed 10 m a day ; (2) the total number 
of hours of overtime work should not exceed 50 in any one 
quarter; and (3) the spreadover should not exceed 12 hours in 
a day. Employment of women and children between 7 p.m. 
and 6 a.m. is prohibited. For overtime work the Act provides 
that the employees shall be paid twice their normal rates of 
wages. — 

Leave with Wages.— Besides weekly holidays, every 
worker is entitled to leave w'ith wages after 12 months' con¬ 
tinuous service at the following rati* ■ adults'- -one day for 
every 20 days of work, subject to a minimum of 10 days ; 
children—one day for eve y 15 days of woik. subject to a mi¬ 
nimum of 14 days. If a worker \±> disehaiged or quits service 
before he has taken the leave earned by him, the employer is 
required to pay wages to him in respect of leave not enjoyed 
by him. 

Occupational Diseases , etc .—It is obligatory on the part of 
the factory managers to give information regarding specified 
accidents which cause death or serious bodily injury or regard¬ 
ing occupational diseases contracted bv emoloyees. Medical 
practitioners attending on persons suffering from occupational 
diseases are also required to report the cases to the Chief 
Inspector of Factories. The Acl authorises Fnrtory Inspec¬ 
tors to take samples of substances used in the manufacturing 
process, if their use is either contrary to the* provisions of the 
Act or likely to cause bodily injury or injury to the health of 
the workers. The State Governments are authorised to 
appoint competent persons to enquire into the causes of any 
accident or into any case of occupational disease. 

Administration and Enforcement. The 1918 Act does not 
mike any change in the machinery set up for the administra¬ 
tion and enforcement of the law r . But in vicw r of the wider 
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coverage and extended scope of the Act it has become neces¬ 
sary for the State Governments to strengthen their factory 
inspectorates. Most of the State Governments have already 
taken steps to increase the number of Factory Inspectors* 
Although the Central Government have no executive respon¬ 
sibility for the administration of the Act, they have set up an 
advisory organisation known as the Office of the Chief Adviser, 
Factories. The organisation is serving as a clearing house 
for information and has published pamphlets, posters, etc., to 
educate workers as well as employers in safety, welfare and 
other allied matters. It has also conducted training courses 
for Factory Inspectors. 

The following Part B States have passed their^own Acts 
to regulate the conditions of labour in factories : Mysore, 
Travaneore-Cochin and Hyderabad. In the State of Travan- 
core-Cochin the Acts passed by the Governments of Travancore 
(1949) and Cochin (1937) prior to the formation of the new 
State of Travaneore-Cochin are in force in the respective areas 
of Travancore and Cochin. Details regarding the Mysore, 
Travancore, Cochin and Hyderabad Acts were given in the 
previous issues of the Year Book The Governments of 
Saurashtra and Rajasthan have adapted the Central Act. The 
Governments of Patiala and East Punjab States Union and 
Madhya Bharat have enforced the Central Act in their States. 

To regulate the conditions of labour in smaller factories 
which were not covered by the Factories Act, 1934, two of the 
States, namely, Madhya Pradesh and Madras passed their 
own Acts. In Madhya Pradesh an Act called the C.P. Un¬ 
regulated Factories Act was passed in 1937. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madras passed the Madras Non-Power Factories Act 
m 1947. The provisions of these Acts were given in the pre¬ 
vious issues of the Year Book. With the coming into force 
of the Factories Act, 1948 which covers even smaller factories 
and which authorises State Governments to extend its essen¬ 
tia] provisions to all work places irrespective of the number of 
persons employed, the two State Acts have become redun¬ 
dant. The Government of Madras are taking steps to repeal 
the Madras Non-Power Factories Act, 

With the enforcement of the new Act with effect from 1st 
April, 1949, the work and responsibilities of the factory inspec¬ 
torates in the various -States have considerably increased. The 
wider scope of the definition of 1 factory 1 under the new Act has 
brought under its purview a large number of smaller establish¬ 
ments which were not covered by the Act of 1934. The defini¬ 
tion is being interpreted differently in different States and in 
some, e.g. f Madras, even hotels and restaurants are being re¬ 
gistered as 1 factories \ According to the returns for 1949 the 
number of factories subject to the Act increased by about 25 
per cent. The latest information now available shows that the 
number has increased further during 1950 and is almost double 
the number of factories on registers at the end of 1948- 

L393DofLB 
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There has, however, not been a corresponding increase in 
the number of Inspectors entrusted with the administration of 
the Act and complaints regarding the inadequacy of the staff 
persist. In Bihar, for instance, the department was running 
m 1949 with only half the sanctioned staff. In U. P., 40 per 
cent, of the sanctioned posts have not been filled as an economy 
measure. In Bombay, apart from the shortage of staff, there 
has been a considerable increase in the volume of work on ac¬ 
count of the merger of certain princely States such as Baroda. 
The latest available information regarding the number of 
factories on registers and the strength of the inspection staff 
in Part A States is given below : — 

4 TABLE XL 

STRENGTH OF THE FACTORY INSPECTION SERVICES 


State 

Numlxr 
of facial les 

Numljer ot 1 

bant Boned 
strength 

USpOLtoiB 

Actual 

strength 

Nn. of fac¬ 
tories per 
inspector 

Assam 

927 

5 

6 

185 

Hiliar ., 

UM 

0 

7 

103 

Bombay 

8,ltf)l 

31 

20 

258 

Madhya Pradobh 

1.702 

4 

4 

125 

Madras 

0,027 

27 

20 

307 

Orissa 

:u 3 

>> 


157 

Punjab .. 

1,218 

4 

.1 

311 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,0(51 

l.j+ 

12 

111 

West Bengal 

2,010 

U 

i__ 

12 

ISO 

Total 

| 27,800 

m 

100 

251 


The question of strengthening the factory inspection ser¬ 
vices is being actively pursued by the Ministry uf Labour and 
has been brought before the Labour Ministers’ Conference 
several times. It has been lecognised that for the efficient 
administration of the Act an Inspector should not be in charge 
of more than 150 to 200 factories. The burden on the Inspec¬ 
tors, however, continues to be heavy in most of the States. As 
a result, a number of factories remain uninspected every year 
while many cannot be inspected more than once m a year. The 
following table gives, for selected years, figures regarding the 

* 5 more sanctioned posts are kept in abeyance as a measure of 
economy. 
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number of factories inspected and not inspected and the num¬ 
ber of convictions obtained : — 

TABLE XLI 

STATISTICS OF FACTORY INSPECTIONS AND CONVICTIONS 


Year 

Total 
numluT of 
factories 

No. of factoiios 
inspected 

No. of 

factories not in- 
hpected 

No. of 

'KHivioticm^ 

obtained 

1920 

8,129 

6,953 (85.5) 

1,176 (14.5) 

1,302 

1939 

10,466 

9,046 (86.4) 

1,420 (13.0) 

1,56 D 

19*5 

14,761 

11,800 (80.0) 

2,955 (20 0) 

1,526 

1946* .- 

14,205 

11,512 (81 0) 

| 

2,093JJ 9.0) 

1,480 

< 19 47 (■ .. 

14,576 

11,778 (80.8) 

2,798 (19.2) 

2,057 

194Sf 

15,900 

13,U5 (82.0) 

2,761 (17.4) 

2,079 

1910| .. 

I 

19,802 

15,82b (79.9) 

3,971 (20.1) 

1,706 


[Note.—Figures in brackets are percentages to the total 
number of factories J 

In 1949, about 20 per cent, of the factories could not be 
inspected. The percentage was much higher in some of the 
States, being 33 m the Punjab, 35 in U.P., 39 in West Bengal, 42 
in Oiissa and 48 in Assam. In Delhi, Ajmer and Bihar, however, 
all the lactones were inspected at least once during the year. 

Convictions obtained during the year against employers 
as a Jesuit of prosecutions numbered 1,706, while the number 
of factones on registers increased during the year, the number 
of convictions obtained was proportionately less than in the 
previous yeai. The reports fiom Bihar and U.P. attribute the 
fall in the numbei of convictions to shortage of staff, No prose¬ 
cutions weie launched in Ajmer, Coorg and Orissa. Among the 
rest of the States, Bombay showed the largest number of con¬ 
victions, followed by Madras and the Punjab. Nearly 46 per cent, 
of the offences related to employment and houis of work, about 
21 per cent, to the maintenance of registers, submission of re¬ 
turns, etc., and the rest to safety, health and other provisions. 

A number of new provisions exist in the Factories Act, 
1948 regarding medical supervision in factories and notification 
of occupational diseases The need for the appointment of 
full-time medical inspectors in the States has, therefore, been 
stressed by the Ministiv of Labour fiom time to time. Bom¬ 
bay was the first among the States to give effect to this recom¬ 
mendation and a full-time medical inspector was appointed in 
that Stale earlv in 1949. Recently, Bihar and U.P. also have 
sanctioned the appointment of full time medical inspectors but 
in the other States no such arrangements appear to have been 
made. The question is, therefore, being brought again before 
the ninth session of the Labour Ministers’ Conference, 

* Excluding the Punjab and NWFP. 

tlndian Union (former Provinces). 
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2. Mines 

The Indian Mines Act, 1923 

The first Act for regulating working conditions in mines 
was passed in 1901. This was overhauled and superseded by a 
more comprehensive Act in 1923. The new Act, known as the 
Indian Mines Act, came into force on 1st July, 1924. It was not 
till 1935 that material changes were made in the Act when, 
largely as a result of the recommendations of the Royal Com¬ 
mission on Labour in India and the adoption of the draft Inter¬ 
national Labour Convention on hours of work in coal mines, 
the Act was amended. It was further amended in 1936, 1937, 
1940 and 1946. The following is a brief summary of the essen¬ 
tial provisions of the Act as it stands now. 

The Act applies to all mines in the territory of the Indian 
Union except those in Part B States*. A mine has been de¬ 
fined as 41 any excavation where operation for the purpose of 
searching for or obtaining minerals has been or is being carried 
on”. For persons employed on the surface, it fixes the daily 
hours of work at 10 with a maximum spreadover of 12 hours 
including an interval for rest of one hour after six hours’ work. 
The daily hours of work and the spreadover for persons em¬ 
ployed below ground have been fixed at nine. The weekly 
hours of work for all employees are fiftyfour. No person is 
allowed to work in a mine for more than 6 days in a week. 
Persons holding Ihe position of supervision, management, etc., 
are not covered by these provisions. 

The Act prohibits the employment of children below the 
age of 15 and lays down that no person below the age of 17 shall 
be allowed to work underground unless he has been certified 
to be medically fit and carries a token to that effect while at 
work. In 1929 the Central Government promulgated certain 
regulations framed under the Act whereby the employment of 
women underground was banned in successive stages to be 
completed by 1939. However, due to shortage of labour in 
mines during the Second World War Ihe ban was lifted in 1943. 
Since 1st February, 1946 the ban has been reimposed. 

Provision has been made in the Act for adequate supply of 
drinking water, maintenance of medical appliances and proper 
sanitary arrangements. In 1945 a Mines (Amendment) Ordin¬ 
ance was promulgated to provide for the maintenance of creches 
in mines. Though this Ordinance was repealed in 1947, its pro¬ 
visions were incorporated in the Act. By virtue of an amend¬ 
ing Act passed in 1946 provision has been made for the main¬ 
tenance of closed shower baths, separately for men and women, 
at or near the pit head in coal mines. 

*The Government of India introduced a Bill called the Part B 
States (Laws) Bill in Parliament on 17th November. 1950 to apply 
eertain Central Acts to Part B States. When the Bill is passed the 
Indian Mines Act will apply to all States of the Union except Jammu 
and Kashmir. 
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The Act authorises the Central Government to frame rules 
and regulations for the administration of the Act and for pres¬ 
cribing conditions to make the mining operation as safe as possi¬ 
ble. In exercise of these powers a large number of regulations 
have been framed which cover the entire field of safety. Pro¬ 
vision has also been made in the Act for the constitution of 
Mining Boards in important mining areas consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of employers, employees and Government for assist¬ 
ing Government in carrying out the purposes of the Act. 

In order to collect comprehensive monthly statistics re¬ 
garding production, employment, attendance and earnings of 
the workers and hours 6f work in coal mines the Government 
of India published a draft amendment to the Indian Coal Mines 
Regulations, 1926 in July, 1949. The draft was made final on 
1st January, 1950 and the above statistics are being collected 
from May, 1950 and published in the monthly “Coal Bulletin” t 
The Administration of the Act is the responsibility of the 
Government of India. Government have appointed a Chief 
Inspector of Mines to administer and enforce the Act. He is 
assisted in this work by Inspectors of Mines and by District 
Magistrates who may also be required to discharge the duties 
of Inspectors of Mines. The following tabular statement gives 
information regarding inspections during certain selected 
years : — 

TABLE XLII 

STATISTICS RELATING TO INSPECTION OF MINES* 


Yoar 

Total number of 
mines 

No. of mines 
inspected 

No. of mines 
not inspected 

1921) 

1,732 

1,010 (58-7) 

710 (41-3) 

1934 

1,075 

980 (58-9) 

689 (41 *1) 

1939 

1,864 

1,210 (04-9) 

1 

054 (35*1) 

1944 

2,359 

1,301 (57-7) 

998 (42*3) 

1945 

2,151 

1,494 (09*5) 

657 (30*5) 

1946 

2,119 

1,310 (02*1) 

803 (37*9) 

1947f 

1,970 

1,478 (74-8) 

498 (25*2} 

1948| 

1,897 

1,317 (00*4) 

580 (30-0) 

1949f 

2,0 32 

1 

1,423 (70*1) 

609 (29*9) 


Figures in brackets arc percentages 

In order to ensure stricter enforcement of the Act, the 
Mines Department has now been strengthened. During the 
year 1949 , prosecutions were instituted against 111 persons for 

r „*Source : Annual Reports of the Chief Inspector of Mines in 
India. 

c tFigures prior to 1947 relate to pre-partition British India, 
otatistics supplied by the Chief Inspector of Mines. 
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violating the Act or the rules and regulations framed there¬ 
under. Of these, fiftyfour cases were started for failure to 
appoint qualified managers, 26 for employing children and D for 
employing women underground. 

In order to bring the legislation relating to mine workers 
in line with that for factory workers, the Government of India 
introduced a Bill in Parliament on 8th December, 1949. The 
Bill is a repealing and consolidating measure. The following 
are some of its salient features : (a) It applies to all persons en¬ 
gaged in any work incidental to, or connected with, mining 
operations, (b) It reduces the working hours of all adult 
workers, both surface and underground, to 48 per week and 
provides that no worker will be allowed to work for more 
than 9 hours a day above ground and 8 hours a day below 
ground. The existing Act does not specify the rate of payment 
for overtime work. The Bill provides that surface workers will 
be paid for overtime work at the rate of times the ordinary 
rate of wages and underground workers at twice the ordinary 
rate of wages, (c) It raises the age limit of persons employed 
underground from 17 to 18 and limits' the hours of work of 
adolescents (i.e., persons between lb and 18 years of age) to 4J 
per day. (d) It continues the ban imposed on the employment 
of women underground and iurther provides that on surface no 
woman will be allowed to work except between the hours of 
6 a.m. and 7 p.m. The State Governments are authorised to re¬ 
lax these limits but not so as to authorise working between the 
hours of 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. (e) II provides for the grant of com- 
pensatory holidays and holidays with pay to workers, (f) Ade¬ 
quate provisions relating to health and safety have been made 
in the Bill geneially on the lino.-, of the Factories Act, 1948 
(g) At present the penalty for violation of the Indian Mines Act 
is only a fine. The Bill contains adequate penalty provisions 
and provides for punishment with imprisonment or fine or both. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee by Parlia¬ 
ment. The Committee submitted its report on 10th February, 
1950 which is under consideration of Parliament. 

Measures have been adopted by some of the Part B States 
to regulate working conditions in mines in their States. The 
Government of Travancorc framed certain regulations known 
as the Travancore Mines and Minerals Regulations in 1928. 
These Regulations are more or less based on the Indian Mines 
Act, 1923 with the difference that the hours of work in Travan¬ 
core have been fixed at 11 per day and 54 and 42 per week for 
workers employed above ground and underground respectively. 
The minimum age of employment of children has been fixed 
at 14 as compared to 15 by the Central Act. These Regulations 
are in force in the Travancore area of the State of Travancore- 
Cochin. The conditions of employment of labour in mines in 
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the Mysore State are regulated by the Mysore Mines Act, 1906, 
The provisions of this Act relating to mining employees are 
general in character and deal only with discipline, health and 
safety of the employees. The Act does not regulate the hours 
of work of the workers. In Hyderabad certain Regulations 
called the Hyderabad Mines Regulations were framed by the 
State Government in 1950. Details regarding the provisions of 
these Regulations aie not available. The Government of the 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union have applied the Patiala 
Mines Act of 1941 to the State. The provisions of this Act are 
similar to those of the Indian Mines Act, 1923. 

3. Plantations 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 

One of the earliest measures in labour legislation in India 
was in connection with workers employed in the plantations. 
During the initial stages of its development the plantation in¬ 
dustry m Assam was confionted with the problem of scarcity 
of labour. The attempts ol the employeis to secure labour from 
distant States created various difficulties. To meet these, a 
senes of Acts were passed between 1863 and 1901. These 
measures, however, gave 1 use to a system of indentured labour. 
The system instead of solving the problem of adequate labour 
supply created new difficulties and in 1901, therefore, the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act was passed. In 1908 and 
1915 two amending Acts were passed which, inter alia , abolish¬ 
ed the system of indcntuied laboui and withdrew the right of 
private arrest by the employers. The Act, however, failed to 
solve the problems of the industry. The Royal Commission on 
Labour in India examined the question in considerable detail 
and made a number of recommendations. These recommenda¬ 
tions formed the basis of the Tea Distncts Emigrant Labour 
Act which was passed in 1932. This Act came into force on 1st 
October, 1933. 

The Act applies to the whole of India except Part B 
States 1 *'. It deals mainly with thf regulation of recruitment of 
workeis for tea gardens in Assam. It authorises the Central 
Government, to declaie any area within a State to be a control¬ 
led emigration area and to giant a licence to any peison to act 
as a local foiwarding agent on behalf of an employer or em¬ 
ployers. Such licences can be granted only on the application 
of an employing interest. The Government, however can re¬ 
fuse to entertain an application if the employing interests have 
not made proper provision for forwarding, accommodation and 
feeding of assisted emigrants on their journey to the tea estates. 
Recruits from controlled emigration areas can be sent to Assam 
only through licensed local forwarding agents. According to 

*The Government of India introduced in Parliament a Bill 
called the Part B States (Laws) Bill on 17th November, 1950 to apply 
certain central Acts to Part B States. When this Bill is passed the 
Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act will apply to all States except 
Jammu and Kashmir. 
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the Act, assisted emigrants from such areas can be sent to 
Assam only through the prescribed routes and shall be accom¬ 
panied on their journey by a competent person deputed by the 
local forwarding agent. 

The Central Government can also declare any controlled 
emigration area or any part of such area to be a restricted 
recruiting area. In that case, no person except a licensed for¬ 
warding agent, a licensed recruiter or a garden sardar holding 
a certificate from the owner or manager of a tea estate, can 
assist another person to proceed to Assam as an assisted 
emigrant. 

The Act prohibits any assistance to children below 16 years 
of age to proceed to Assam unless they are accompanied by 
their parents or other relatives on whom they are dependent. 
Similarly, no married woman who is living with her husband 
can be assisted to proceed to Assam without the consent of her 
husband. Under the Act every emigrant labourer and his 
family have a right of repatriation at the cost of the employer 
after the expiry of three years from the date of his entry into 
Assam or at an earlier date in certain special circumstances. 
The Act requires the employer to pay not only the fare for the 
journey but also to allow subsistence allowance for the period 
of the journey. 

The Act empowers the Central Government to make rules 
prescribing the qualifications of persons who may be grant¬ 
ed licences to act as recruiters, for the collection of a cess, for 
prescribing the accommodation and the scale of diet to be pro¬ 
vided and the sanitary arrangements to be made at each denot 
etc. ’ 


For purposes of administration, the Act provides for the 
appointment of a Controller of Emigrant Labour. He may be 
assisted by Deputy Controllers of Emigrant Labour and Civil 
Surgeons and District Magistrates. His function is to super¬ 
vise the recruitment and repatriation of emigrant labourers. 
To meet the expenses of the Controller and his establishment, 
the Act provides for the levy of a cess on the employing in¬ 
terests, at such rate, not exceeding nine rupees for each assist¬ 
ed emigrant entering Assam, as the Central Government may 
determine for the year of levy. For the year 1950-51 Govern¬ 
ment have fixed Rs. 3 as the rate of the cess. The Controller 
of Emigrant Labour prepares annual reports on the adminis¬ 
tration of the Act. These reports contain information regard¬ 
ing the working and living conditions of labour in the Assam 
tea plantations. The following table furnishes statistics relating 
to emigrant labour in Assam. 
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TABLE XLIII 

STATISTICS RELATING TO EMIGRANT LABOUR IN ASSAM* 


< 

Yewt 

Total Labour Force 

Total 

No of 
now . mi- 
t,nr U 

No. of 
emigrant* * * § 
rt pa trialed 
during the 
year 

No. of ~ 
omi grants 
who post¬ 
poned their 
right to 
repatria¬ 
tion 


Adults 

Children 


1034 

625,041 

603,078 

1,128,909 

47,000 

266 


1930 

606,450 

564,147 

1,170,600 

30,202 

13,099 

9,224 

1044 

084,777 

660,002 

1,150,800 

41,010 

17,351 

7,B42 

1045 

080,410 

505,040 

1,147,460 

45,117 

12,086 

11,724 

1046 

1 '584,222 

500,217 

1,114,430 

4 4,574 

26,814 

11,733 

1047 

492,749 

473,308 

0(30,057 

43,007 

21,047 

13,076 

1048 

492,408 

480,507 

079,00,1 

3b,7 58 

21,013 

17,611 

1040 

i 

407,532 

407,289 


32,432 

20,793 

23,922 


The Act does not regulate the working conditions of 
workers on tea estates. This was commented upon by the 
Labour Investigation Committee in its Main Report [. In 1947, 
a tripartite Industrial Committee for Plantations was set up by 
Government to consider the problems of the plantation in¬ 
dustry. At its first meeting the Committee recommended that 
an enquuy should be made into the cost and standard of living 
of workers in the ‘plantation industry so that reasonable wages 
for workers could be fixed. This work was entrusted to the 
Director, Labour Bureau. The Committee also decided that a 
medical expert should be deputed to study the existing standards 
of medical aid in plantations and to submit proposals for im¬ 
provement. For this purpose Major E. Lloyd Jones, Deputy 
Director-General of Health Services (Social Insurance) was 
deputed by Government. The reports of the Director, Labour 
Bureau§ and Major Llyod Jones || were examined by the Com¬ 
mittee when it met in March, 1948. The Committee agreed that 
standards of medical case should be prescribed by Jaw and that 

*Source.—Annual Reports on the working of the Tea Distuets 
Emigrant Labour Act, 1932. 

tFigures up to 1946 aie for undivided India. Those for 1947 are 
for Assam in the Indian Union. Eightyfive tea estates in the Sylhet 
district of Assam fall in East Bengal (Pakistan). Figures relating 
to these estates have not been included in the statistics relating to 
the years 1947, 1948 and 1949. 

f Page 61. 

§ Report on an Enquiry into the cost and standard of living of 
Plantation Workers in Assam and Bengal, and Report on an Enquiry 
into the Cost and Standard of Living of Plantation Workers in South 
India, published by the Manager of Publications, Govt, of India, 
Delhi. 

|| Standards of Medical care for Tea Plantations in India, pub¬ 
lished by the Manager of Publications, Govt, of India, Delhi 
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employment of children below age of 12 in plantations should 
be stopped. From such information as is available it would 
appear that the recommendation of the Committee regarding 
the prohibition of employment of children under 12 has been im¬ 
plemented by the planters. The Committee also discussed the 
question of framing a labour code for regulating the conditions 
of work on plantations. A departmental Plantation Bill was 
drafted, the outlines of which were discussed at a Tripartite 
Plantation Conference in September, 1949. The draft Bill was 
also discussed at the third session of the Industrial Committee 
on Plantations held in November, 1950 and is at present under 
the consideration of the Government of India.* 

4. Transport 

(a) The Indian Railways Act, 1890f 

Chapter VI (a) of the Indian Railways Act, 1890, as amend¬ 
ed in 1930, deals with hours of work and periods of rest ol rail¬ 
way employees except those covered by the Factories Act and 
the Mines Act and those specifically excluded by the Central 
Government. Workers covered by this Chapter of the Act are 
classified into two categories, namely, continuous workers and 
essentially intermittent workers. According to the Act, the 
hours of work of essentially intermittent workers are 84 a week 
and those of continuous workers 60 a week on an average during 
a month ; generally railway servants have to be given a rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours each week commencing on 
Sunday. This provision, however, docs not apply to essential¬ 
ly intermittent workers or to those for whom shorter periods of 
rest are prescribed. Provision exists in the Act for making 
temporary exemptions from the maximum hours of work and 
the grant of rest periods in cases of emergency and exceptional 
pressure of work, but overtime must be paid at one and a 
quarter times the ordinary rate of pay. The Act empowers 
Government to make rules regarding certain matters dealt with 
by the Act. The rules thus framed are known as the Railway 
Servants Hours of Employment Rules but the Act and the rules, 
etc., are generally leferred to as Hours of Employment Regula¬ 
tions. 

Administration and Enforcement .—The Administration of 
the Hours of Employment Regulations has since 1946 been the 
responsibility of the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) and 
the officers under him. These officers have been declared as 
Supervisors of Railway Labour under the Act and are assisted 
by Labour Inspectors (Central). 

♦The Bill has since been introduced in Parliament. 

t The Act at present applies to the whole of India except the 
State of Hyderabad. The Government of India have recently 
introduced a bill called the Part B States (Laws) Bill in 
Parliament to apply certain Central Acts to Part B States. 
When this Bill becomes an act the Indian Railways Act will 
apply to Hyderabad State also. 
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The question of classification is of considerable importance 
to railway employees as their rights to certain privileges con* 
ferred by the Act depend upon correct classification. Differ* 
ences of opinion, therefore, frequently arise between the 
workers and Railway Administrations. The Supervisors of 
Railway Labour have, therefore, to pay considerable attention 
to classification. During the year 1948-49, they detected 1,143 
irregularities relating to classification and referred them to 
Railway Administrations for rectification. Most of the other 
irregularities detected by the Supervisors of Railway Labour 
related to the non-existence of rosters and records of overtime 
work. All irregularities were referred to Railway Administra¬ 
tions for rectification. 

In 1946, the All-India Railwaymen's Federation approached 
the Government of India to appoint an Adjudicator in respect 
of certain demands of railway workers and Justice G. S, Raja- 
dhyaksha was accordingly appointed as an Adjudicator by 
Government in April of that year. The matters in dispute re¬ 
lated to hours of work, periodic rest, leave reserves and leave 
rules and holiday concessions lor daily rated and inferior staff. 

The Adjudicator submitted his awaul to Government in 
May, 1947. In his award he recommended the extension of the 
scope of the Hours of Employment Regulations so as to cover 
various other categories of workers who were then excluded 
and suggested that railway servants should be reclassified into 
the following four categories : 

(i) Intensive .—Those whose work is of a specially strenu¬ 
ous nature involving continuous concentration or hard manual 
labour with little or no periods of relaxation, e.g., staff whose 
employment in a continuous piocess is such that it does not, 
in a 24 hour cycle, afford respite from strenuous work whether 
in the form of inaction or light work to the extent of at least 
6 hours. 

(ii) Continuous .—All railway servants governed by the 
Hours of Employment Regulations other than those whose em¬ 
ployment may be classified as ‘intensive', ‘essent ; ally inter¬ 
mittent ’ or who mav be ‘excluded' by an order ol the compe¬ 
tent authority. 

(iii) Essentially intermittent .—Those whose daily duty 
hours include periods of inaction aggregating 6 hours or more 
(including at least one period of not less than one hour or two 
periods of not less than half an hour each) during which the 
employee is on duty but is not called upon to display either 
physical activity or sustained attention. 

(iv) Excluded : — 

(a) certain specified categories of class IV staff whose 
employment is considered to bo of an exceptionally 
light character, e.g,, saloon attendants and care¬ 
takers and gatekeepers of ‘ C' class level crossings, 

(b) persons employed in a confidential capacity. 
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(c) supervisory Staff, and 

(d) some members of the health and medical staff. 

The tabular statement below shows details regarding his 
recommendations relating to hours of work and periods of rest 
for different categories of workers. 


CIaaa of workers 

Weekly hours of work 

Periodic rest 

(1) Intensive 

45* on on average in a 
month. 

30 consecutive hours every 
week. 

(2) Continuous 

54* on an average in a 
month. 

Do 

(3) Essentially inter- .. 
mittent 

75* 

24 oonsccutive hours every 
Ticek including a full night. 

(4) Exoludod 

1 

No limit prescribed but it 
was suggented that Ad¬ 
ministrations should Fee 
that unreasonable condi¬ 
tions are not impost d. 

48 consecutive hours in a 
month oi one pmod of 24 
consecutive houis m each 
fortnight. 


For running staff the Adjudicator recommended that their 
period of duty should not ordinarily exceed 10 hours at a stretch 
and the rest periods for them should consist of 4 periods of at 
least 30 consecutive hours each or 5 periods of not less than 22 
consecutive hours each in a month. 

The Adjudicator also made certain recommendations re¬ 
garding leave reserves, leave with pay and holidays. The 
Government of India have accepted the award in respect of 
hours of work, periods of rest and leave reserves and by an 
order, dated 15th June, 1948 have declared it binding for a 
period of three years on the Railway Administrations which 
were parties to the dispute. Pending final decision on certain 
matters of detail Government have deferred the final accept¬ 
ance of the recommendations of the Adjudicator relating to 
leave rules and holiday concessions. 

The Adjudicator had fixed the following three stages for 
implementing the Award : — 

1. Class IV Staff.—In six months to a year. 

2. Class III Staff other than Loco Running Staff.— 

In twelve to eighteen months. 

3. Loco Running Staff.—In two to two and a half years. 

In July, 1948 the Ministry of Railways (Railway Board) 

issued instructions to Railway Administrations regarding the 
implementation of the award. It directed that the first phase 
of the implementation of the award should start from 1st Nov¬ 
ember, 1948. 

♦Includes time for taking over and making over charge, name¬ 
ly, 3 hours in the case of (1) and (3) and 2 hours in the case of (2). 
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As a preliminary step, various Railway Administrations set 
up organisations for a time study of jobs and for the reclassifi¬ 
cation of the employees. The available information shows that 
this work has been practically completed by all Railway Admi¬ 
nistrations. In February, 1950 Government revised the stages 
for the implementation of the award and fixed new target dates. 
Government have directed Railway Administrations to imple¬ 
ment the award, so far as class IV staff is concerned, in two 
stages by 30th November, 1950. For Class III staff and Loco 
Running staff, Government have asked Railway Administra¬ 
tions to implement the award in three stages by 31st March, 
1951. 

Reports received from different Railways show that recruit¬ 
ment and training of the staff have been stepped up consider¬ 
ably to ensure the implementation of the Award within the 
specified time limit. 

The Railway Ministry has decided to extend the benefits of 
the award to employees of the former Indian States Railways 
also which have come under the administrative control of the 
Central Government. Details regarding the time table for the 
extension of the benefits to these employees are being worked 
out. 


(b) The Indian Merchant Shipping Act. 1923 

The conditions of employment of Indian seamen are regu¬ 
lated by provisions contained in part II of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1923 details regarding which were given in the 
first issue of the Year Book. The important provisions of the 
Act are, however, summarised below .— 

Recruitment *—Under the Act a seaman can be engaged on 
an Indian. British or foreign ship only by the master of a ship 

* On 13th December, 1949 an amending Act known as the Indian 
Merchant Shipping (Amendment) Act, 1949 was passed to regulate 
the supply of maritime labour. The Act authorises the Central 
Government to establish at such ports as they think fit Seamen's 
Employment Offices for the purpose of engaging or supplying sea¬ 
men for merchant ships. The Government arc also empowered to 
direct that at any port at which no separate Seamens Employment 
Office has been established the functions of the Seamen’s Employ¬ 
ment Office shall be discharged by such person or body of persons 
as may be specified. The person or body of persons so specified are 
to be deemed to the Seamen’s Employment Office for the pur¬ 
poses of the Act. The Act lays down that at anv port where such 
an Office has been established no person shall receive or accept to be 
entered on board anv ship any seaman unless such a seaman has 
been engaged through or supplied by such Office. Persons contra¬ 
vening this provision of the Act are liable to a fine which may ex¬ 
tend up to Rs. 100. The Central Government are empowered to 
make rules for the purpose of enabling Seamen’s Employment 
Offices to exercise their powers effectively. 

For purposes of this Act 4 Seaman ’ is deemed to be every person 
employed or engaged in anv capacity on board any ship, but does 
not include ship’s officers, masters, pilots or apprentices duly inden¬ 
tured and registered, unless declared by the Central Government 
to be so included. 
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in the presence of a shipping master in the manner prescribed 
by the Act. 

The master of every Indian and British ship, except home- 
trade ships of a burden not exceeding 300 tons, is required to 
enter into an agreement with every seaman at the time of en¬ 
gagement. The agreement which is to be in a prescribed form 
provides details regarding the voyage, the conditions of work 
and wages, etc. In case the services of any Indian seaman are 
to be terminated at any foreign port, there is a stipulation to 
provide him cither suitable employment on board a ship bound 
for the port where he was recruited or to such other port in 
India as may be agreed upon or to provide a passage to him to 
some other port in India free of charge or on such other terms 
as may be agreed upon. It is also obligatory on the part of a 
master of a foreign ship to enter into a similar agreement with 
a seaman if he is recruited at any port in India for a foreign 
voyage. 

Under the Act every seaman engaged by an Indian or Bri¬ 
tish foreign going ship must be discharged before the shipping 
master. The master of every ship, except home-trade ships 
under three hundred tons, is required to give a certificate of dis¬ 
charge to a seaman discharged from his ship. Such certifica¬ 
tes are to be in a prescribed form and must specify the peiiods 
of services of the seaman and the place of his discharge. By 
virtue of the amending Act of 1931 a seaman is also entitled to 
receive from the master of every ship, except a home-trade 
ship of less than 300 tons, a certificate regarding the quality of 
his work anti whether he has fulfilled his obligations under the 
agreement. 

Employment of Young Persons —Employment of children, 
with certain exceptions, is prohibited Similarly the employ¬ 
ment of young persons below the age of 18 as trimmers or 
stokers except under certain specified conditions is also pro¬ 
hibited in any ship registered in India. 

Payment of Wages.—A seaman’s right to wages begins 
from the time he commences his work or at the time he is re¬ 
quired to present himself on board a ship under his agreement 
whichever happens first. The master or owner of every ship 
is required to pay to every seaman his wages within three days 
after the cargo has been delivered or within five days after the 
seaman’s discharge whichever is earlier. In the case of delay¬ 
ed payment the seaman is entitled to compensation at the rate 
of two days’ pay for every day of delay but the total amount 
is not to exceed 10 days’ double pay. Every Indian and British 
ship has also to render in a prescribed form to the seaman an 
account of his wages and deductions. The Act also regulates 
deductions from wages and the system of making advances to 
seamen. Provision has been made in regard to payment of 
wages in cases in which the agreement of a seaman is premature¬ 
ly terminated. For instance, if a seaman is discharged other¬ 
wise than in accordance with the terms of his agreement be¬ 
fore the commencement of his voyage or before one month’s 
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wages are earned by him, without any fault on his part or with¬ 
out his consent, he is entitled to receive not only his due wages 
but also compensation to the extent of one month’s wages. 

Seamen are protected against the attachment or assignment 
or sale of their wages made prior to their accrual. 

Health and Welfare .—The supply of sufficient water of 
good quality for the use of the crew on the scale specified in 
the agreement has been provided for by the law. Every 
foreign going Indian and British ship and every home-trade 
ship of more than 300 tons of burden is required to keep on 
board a sufficient supply of medicines and appliances for deal¬ 
ing with sickness, accidents, etc., on the voyage. Masters, 
seamen or apprentices belonging to any ship registered in India 
are also entitled to free medical aid. Every seaman on board 
a ship must be allotted living accommodation ol not less than 
12 supjrficial ft. and 72 c.ft. 

Other Provisions .—Other provisions of the Act deal with 
disciplinary matters, disposal of the property of deceased sea¬ 
men, grant of,relief to distressed seamen, etc. A seaman who 
had been lawiully engaged cannot leave the ship unless his 
agreement terminates. A deserter is liable to lorfeit all or any 
part of his effects which he leaves on boaid and the wages 
which he may have earned. If the desertion takes place outside 
India he is also liable to imprisonment which may extend to 12 
weeks. Penalties have been provided for seamen refusing to 
work oj neglecting to join their ships or absenting without leave 
without sufficient reasons. 

Administration .—The Act is administered by shipping 
masters who may be assisted by deputy shipping masters. 
Where no shipping office exists, Government may delegate its 
duties to some other office such as the customs. It is the duty 
of the shipping masters to supervise and facilitate the engage¬ 
ment and discharge of seamen in the manner prescribed by the 
Act and to provide means for securing their presence on board 
at the proper time, etc. 

(c) The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1943 

The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act was 
passed in March, 1948 with a view to eliminating the hard¬ 
ship caused to dock workers on account of the casual nature 
of their employmeit. The Act empowers the Central Govern¬ 
ment in the case of major ports and State Governments 
It the case of other ports to frame a scheme for the teristra- 
tion of dock workers in order to ensure greater regularity of 
employment and to regulate the employment of dock workers 
whether registered or not, and the terms and conditions of such 
employment in any port. In particular, the scheme may pro¬ 
vide, inter alia , for regulating the recruitment and entry into 
the scheme of dock workers and their registration; for regulat¬ 
ing the terms and conditions of employment; e.g., rates of re¬ 
muneration, hours of work, and holidays with pay; for pro¬ 
hibiting, restricting or otherwise controlling the employment of 
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dock workers to whom the scheme does not apply ; for training 
and welfare of dock workers ; for health and safety measures 
in places where dock workers are employed in so far as satis¬ 
factory provision therefor does not exist apart from the scheme ; 
for payment to dock workers covered by the scheme of mini¬ 
mum pay for periods during which employment or full employ¬ 
ment may not be available for them. 

Provision has been made in the Act for the setting up of an 
Advisory Committee to advise upon such matters arising out 
of the administration of the Act or any scheme made there¬ 
under which may be referred to it by Government for advice. 
The Committee is to consist of not more than 15 members re¬ 
presenting Government, labour and employers in equal num¬ 
bers. The Chairman of the Committee is to be nominated by 
Government from among the members representing Govern¬ 
ment. Provision has also been made for the appointment of 
Inspectors for the purposes of the Act. Rules for regulating the 
constitution and procedure, etc., of the Advisory Committee 
were framed by the Central Government in June, 1949 and in 
February, 1950 a Committee* called the Dock Workers Advisory 
Committee was constituted with the Chief Labour Commissioner 
(Central) as the Chairman. 

The Government have prescribed the method and manner 
of lodging complaints with the Inspectors, to be appointed under 
the Act, regarding the contravention of any provision of the 
Scheme and also the duties of Inspectors in relation to such 
complaints.! 

A scheme called the Bombay Dock Workers (Regulation of 
Employment) Scheme. 1951. has been framed. The Scheme. 
inter alia , provides for the establishment of the Bombay Dock 
Labour Board to administer the Scheme and the appointment 
of the Bombay Stevedores' Association as the Administrative 
Body to carry on the day-to-day administration of the Scheme, 
subject to the control and supervision of the Board. To deal 
with disciplinary matters the Board is empowered to appoint a 
Special Officer, who will function independently of the Ad¬ 
ministrative Body. The Scheme also provides for the appoint¬ 
ment of an Appeal Tribunal to hear and dispose of appeals from 
the orders of the Board, the Administrative Body or the Special 
Officer, as the case may be. The cost of the scheme will be met 
from payments to be made by registered employers to the Board 
in the manner prescribed in the Scheme. At present the Scheme 
applies to certain categories of stevedore workers other than 
coal workers. 


^Notification No. Fac, 73(6) dated February 11, 1950, published 
in the Gazette of India, dated February 18, 1950. 

t Published in the Gazette of India . dated January 27, 1951. 
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f, Legislation Relating to Workers In Shops and Commercial 

Establishments 

The first law in India for affording protection to shop and 
commercial employees was passed by the Government of Bom¬ 
bay m 1939. The lead given by that Government was followed 
by the Governments of Bengal and the Punjab who passed 
similar Acts in 1940 The Punjab Act was applied to Delhi 
State in 1942. After the end of the second World War other 
State Governments examined the question of regulating the 
conditions of employment of shop and commercial employees 
and passed similar laws The Governments of U.P., Madras 
and Madhya Piadesh passed Acts on the subject m 1947 and 
Mysore and Assam in 1948 The Government of Saurashtra 
adapted the Bombay Shops and Establishments Act of 1939 and 
enforced it in the State with effect from 7th June, 1949. hi 
Tiavancore-Cochm an Act on the lines of the Madras Shops and 
Establishments Act, 1947 was passed in 1949 The Government 
of the Patiala and tne East Punjab States Union have applied 
the Patiala Tiade Employees Act, 1947* to the State The 
available information shows that some of the other States also 
propose to enact legislation on the subiect A Bill known as 
the Madhva Bharat Shops and Commercial Establishments Bill 
was published by the Government of Madhya Bharat in the 
official Gazette of the State, dated 10th June, 1950 The Hima¬ 
chal Pradesh Government are contemplating the application of 
the Punjab Act to the State 

Bls des Stale Acts there is also a Central Act known as the 
Weekly Holidays Act which was passed in 1942 This Act is 
permissive in character and applies to only those States which 
notify its application to their States 

The Government of Bombay appointed a Committee in 
1946 to enqune into the working of the Bombay Shops and Es¬ 
tablishments Act, 1939 and to make recommendations for its 
improvement Largel> on the basis of the recommendations of 
this Committed the Government framed a Bill in 1948 which 
was passed into an Aetj in 1949 The new Act repealed the 
Act of 1939 and introduced a number of changes m the exist¬ 
ing provisions In May, 1949 an amending Act^ was passed by 


* Provisions of this Act are almost similar to those of the Punjab 
Act 

t Report of th^ Committee appointed to enquire into the work¬ 
ing of the Shops and Establishments Act, 1939 For a summary or 
the repor* see pag° 783 of the Indian Labour Gazette May 1948 

t Published in the Bombay Government Gazette , dated January 
11 1949 

§ Published in the Bombay Government Gazette , dated May 11, 
1949 

593D fLB 
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the Government of Bombay to introduce certain minor changes. 
In the same year an amending Act* was passed by the Govern¬ 
ment of Madhya Pradesh to make provision for the registra¬ 
tion of establishments and to make certain minor changes. The 
Government of U.P. also passed an amending Actt in February 
1949 to reduce the number of holidays which were allowed to 
shop and commercial employees under the Act of 1947. The 
mam provisions of some of the principal State Acts as they 
stand now are as follows : 

Scope .—Subject to certain specific exception*, the Acts 
apply in the first instance to shops, commercial establishments, 
restaurants and places of amusement in certain selected urban 
centres. The Governments, however, are empowered to extend 
the application of the Acts to such other areas or to such other 
concerns in such areas as they may consider necessary. Cer¬ 
tain types of employees, such as those employed in a confiden¬ 
tial capacity or whose work is of an intermittent character, are 
excluded from the scope of the Acts. 

Hours of work .—The following tabular statement (Table 
XLIV) shows the main provisions of the Acts relating to hours of 
work, rest intervals, etc. 

Holidays and Leave .—Provision has been made in all the 
Acts for granting a weekly holiday and leave to employees. In 
U. P. and the Punjab, the Acts provide that all establish¬ 
ments must be closed on one day in a week. The Madras and 
Assam Acts require only shops to close on one day in a week. 
The West Bengal Act lays down that every shop should be clos¬ 
ed on one and a half days in a week. In the Bombay Act pro¬ 
vision has been made for weekly closure of shops and commer¬ 
cial establishments but no such provision has been made for 
hotels, theatres, etc. No provision has been made in the 
Madhya Pradesh Act for weekly closure of establishments. The 
Government of Madhya Pradesh, however, have recently intro¬ 
duced a Billt to provide for the weekly closure of shops and 
commercial establishments. Most of the Acts provide that em¬ 
ployees shall be given weekly holidays. In addition to week¬ 
ly holidays, all the Acts make provision for the grant of privi¬ 
lege leave, etc., to employees. A summary of the provisions 
of the Acts on this subject is given in tabular statement XLV. 

* Published in the Madhya Pradesh Gazette, dated May 16, 1949. 

t Published in the Government Gazette of the UJ>., dated Feb- ✓ 
ruary 5, 1949. 

JThe Madhya Pradesh Shops and Establishments (Amendment) 
Bill, 1950. Published in the Madhya Pradesh Gazette Extraordinary, 
dated October 4, 1950. 



TABLE XLIV 

_ PROVISIONS OF THE ACTS REGARDING HOURS OF WORK, RES T INTERVALS, ETC._ 

Establishment I Assam i West Bengal Bombay Madhya Pradesh Madras Pnnjab ; U. P. 
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+Additional overtime work is permitted on not more than 6 daj g in a year for “*tock taking, etc., provided the total period of overtime work does not 
exceed 24 hours. 

IFor theatres and other places of amusement 11 hours. 

fOnly for residential hotels, restaurants and eating house a. For tb eat res an d places of amusement the closing hour is 12 mid-night. 
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TABLE XLV 

PROVISIONS RELATING TO LEAVE AND HOLIDAYS IN DIFFERENT 


STATE ACTS 


1 

State 

Weekly 

holidays* 

Privilege leavef 

Casual 

leave 

Sick leave 

Other kind* 
of leave 

1. Assam 

1 day m 
the case of 
shop emp 
loyees and 
1J days in 
the case 
of others. 

10 days (cannot be 
accumulated). 

10 days on 
full pay 

Mavimum of 
one month on 
half pay altar 
12 months' 
continuous 
employment. 

3 holidays 
for 

religious 

purposeell 

2. Bomba} 

1 day 

14 days (can be 
accumulated up 
to 28 days)! 



- 

3. Madhya 
Pradesh 

1 day 

14 da^s (Maximum 
of 14 days can br 
rarriedjorwaid) 


• * 

• 

4. Madias 

1 day 

12 days (can be ar- 
rumuhted up to 
^ 24 days). 

12 days oi 
lull pay 

12 di vs on full 
pay. 

- 

5. Punjab 

1 day 

14 days (after 1 
year’s continuous 
service and7 day^ 
aftu 0 months’ 
continue'us 
semcc). 

■■ 



0 U.P. 

1 day 

15 days (watchmen 
and caretakers— 
30 daye) after one 
year’s continuous 
sen ice. 

10 days on 
full pay 

15 dayb on full 
pay after b 
months’ 
c ontmuous 
sen ice 

3 gazetted 
holidays 

1 with pay. 

7. West 
Bengal 

lj days 

14 days (can lie 
accumulated up toi 
28 clays). i 

10 day'* on 
half pay 

5 

* 


*WitL pay. 

fWith full pay after 12 months’ (ontmuous service. 

t After working for not less than 270 days during a year. 

§The Government of West Bengal have recently introduced a Bill in the State 
Legislature to make provision for sick leave. The Bill, r ailed the Bengal Shops and 
Establishments (West Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1950, was pul lishtd in the Calculla (fault*. 
Extraordinary f dated 15th September 1960. 

!|Although the Act does not state clearly whether these holidays should be with 
or ^without pay, it i*» learnt that it is becoming more or less a convention with 
employers to grant these holidays v ith pay. 
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Employment of Children and Young Persons .—West Ben¬ 
gal is the only State which has placed no restriction on the em¬ 
ployment of children * In all other States special provision 
has been made for regulating the employment of children and 
young persons. The main provisions of the Acts in this regard 
will be found in the statement below : 


State 

Minimum 
age of 
employ¬ 
ment 

Employment of 
young persons 
permitted during 

Hours of work of 
young persons 

Rest intervals for 
young persons 

1. Assam 

12 




2. Bom hay 

12 

6 a.m. to 7 p m. 

0 per day 

Half an hour after S 
hours' continuous 
work. 

9. Madhya Pra¬ 
desh 

12 

7 ajn. to 9 pm. 

7 per day and 30 per 
week 

One hour after 4 
hours* work. 

4. Madras 

14 

6 a. m to 7 p.m. 

7 per day and 42 per 
week- Over time 
woik prohibited. 

" 

5. Punjab 


6. a.m. to 7. p m. 

7 per day and 42 per 
week. 

Half an hour after 
3} hours’ 

continuous work. 

6. u. r. 

14 

(except as 
appren¬ 
tices) 


0 per day 



Payment of Wages .—All the Acts contain provisions for 
regulating the payment of wages to employees. The Bombay Act 
empowers Government to apply the provisions of the Payment 
of Wages Act to all or any class of establishments or to all or 
any class of employees covered by the Act. The U.P. and 
Madras Acts lay down that the wage period should not exceed 
one month while the Punjab Act provides that it should not be 
more than a fortnight. The Assam Act fixes the wage period 
as one month. After they become due, wages must be paid 
within ten days in West Bengal and Assam, 7 days in U.P. and 
5 days in Madras. The Punjab Act provides that wages must 
be paid on demand at the expiry of each wage period. For 
overtime work, the West Bengal Act provides that the pay¬ 
ment should be made at one and a quarter times the wages, 
while the Punjab, U.P. and Madras Acts provide that employees 
should be paid at twice their ordinary rates of wages. The 
Madhya Pradesh Act lays down that overtime should be paid 
at one and a half times the ordinary rate of wages. In Bom¬ 
bay, persons employed in shops, commercial establishments and 
places of amusement are entitled to get payment at the rate of 

♦The Government of West Bengal have recently introduced an 
amending Bill in the State Legislature for regulating the employ¬ 
ment of young persons below the age of seventeen in shops and 
establishments. 
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one and a ball times their ordinary rate of wages. Those em¬ 
ployed in residential hotels, restaurants or eating houses are 
entitled to twice their ordinary rate of wages tor overtime 
work. The U.P. and Madras Acts make provisions also for re¬ 
gulating fines and deductions. 

Other provisions—With the exception of a few Acts all 
other Acts provide that no employee shall be dismissed, except 
under certain circumstances, unless he is given one month's 
previous notice or wages in lieu thereof. Such provision has 
been made m the U.P., Punjab, Madras and Madhya Pradesh 
Acts. The Bombay Act lays down that, except in the case of 
misconduct, no employer shall dismiss an employee who has 
been in his continuous employment for at least three months 
unless he is given 14 days’ notice or wages in lieu of notice. 
With the exception of the U.P. Act, however, none of the Acts 
places a corresponding obligation on the employee. The U.P. 
Act provides that an employee wishing to terminate lus services 
must give a similar notice to his employer and in the event of 
his failure to do so, the employer can withhold any unpaid 
wages for a period not exceeding 15 days. It also lays down 
that the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
mutatis mutandis , shall apply to every employee of a shop or 
commercial establishment. Madias and Bombay are the only 
States which have made provisions relating to cleanliness, 
ventilation, lighting and precautions against fire in establish¬ 
ments covered by the Acts. 

Administration .—In West Bengal, the Punjab and U.P., the 
Acts are administered by the Chief Inspectors of Shops and Es¬ 
tablishments. In Delhi, the Director of Industries and Labour 
is responsible for the administration of the Act. The adminis¬ 
tration of the Act in Assam is the responsibility of the Labour 
Department of the State. The Assam Government have ap¬ 
pointed 16 Inspectors under the Act. In Madras the Deputy 
Chief Inspector of Factories, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Labour, the Assistant Commissioner of Labour, Inspectors and 
Inspectresses of Factories, Labour Officers. District Health Offi¬ 
cers, Health Officers and Assistant Health Officers of the Cor¬ 
poration of Madras are responsible for the enforcement ot the 
Act. The Government of Madras have also appointed 199 
Assistant Inspectors of Labour in order to secure proper en¬ 
forcement of the Act. In Bombay, the administration of the 
Act is the responsibility of the local authorities. In those areas 
which are not subject to the jurisdiction of any local authority, 
the Act is enforced by the State Government, In Madhya Pra¬ 
desh the Act is enforced by the Inspectors of Factories 

The Weekly Holidays Act . 1942.—As stated earlier, this Act 
is permissive in character and applies to only those States 
Which notify its application. It provides for a weekly closure 
of shops and for the grant of a weekly holiday to employees. 
The State Governments are empowered to fix an additional half 
day on which persons employed in restaurants or theatres may 
be granted holidays or on which shoos may be closed. Such 
holidays are to be treated as paid holidays. 
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The Act has been enforced in Bihar, Ajmer, Coorg and 
Orissa. In Bihar it is administered by the Labour Commis¬ 
sioner. In Ajmer a Weekly Holidays Inspector has been 

{ jointed for the purpose. The Government of Coorg have dec- 
ared all Sanitary Inspectors of the Public Health Department, 
Parpattigars of the Revenue Department and Assistant Inspec¬ 
tors of Factories to be Inspectors for purposes of the Act with¬ 
in their own jurisdiction. In Orissa, the Government have dec¬ 
lared Sub-Divisional Magistrates of Cuttack, Puri and Berharu- 
pur to be Inspectors under the Act. 

With the exception of the Madhya Pradesh and the Bombay 
Acts none of the Acts provides for the registration of establish¬ 
ments. The result is that information regarding the number 
of establishments which are covered or the number of persons 
who are protected by these Acts is somewhat scanty. However, 
some of the States have conducted a census of shops and com¬ 
mercial establishments, etc., and the available information on 
the subject is presented in the following table. 

TABLE XLVI 

NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS COVERED BY THE ACTS IN VARIOUS 
STATES AND THE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN SUCH 
ESTABLISHMENTS* 



No. of 

No. of 

| No of 

Total number of 

State 

Shops 

PeiBOna 

employ¬ 

ed 

Com¬ 
mercial 
establish¬ 
ment H 

I 

Persona 

employ¬ 

ed 

llealau- 

runlfl, 

Iheatns, 

etc. 

Persons 

employ¬ 

ed 

Estab¬ 

lishments 

PersonH 
pmpJoj - 
cd 

Assam 

1,917 

3,400 

176 

414 

89 

400 

2,182 

4,313 

Bombay .. 

73,520 

1,33,720 

9,474 

45,098 

7,642 

30,027 

90,636 

2,18,451 

Madhya Pra¬ 
desh 

2,600 

10,400 

1,525 

15,250 

1,335 

6.850 

5,460 

32,500 

Madras t 

1,88,982 

1,86,715 

1 

15,066 

37,459 

19,622 

01,296 

2,24,570 

2,85,470 

Punjab 

49,086 

10,436 

11,192 

16,715 

894 

' 2,442 

61,172 

35,59$ 

Ajmer 

10,330 

4,299 ] 

310 

1,090 

570 

508 

11,216 

5.897 

Delhi 

25,581$ 

20,106t| 

_i 

l r R77 

11,799 

518 

3,B40 

_1 

28,070 

36,69$* 

It' 

Total 

3,52,016 

3,75,1m | 

40 020 

1,28.425 

30,670 1 

1,14,303 1 

4,23,312 



•figure* relate to the year 1048. Ajmer and MadiaB figure b rrlalc to the jiar 1010, 

t The number of shops, etc., and the number of persona employed therein is larger I ecausn of 
the >vidor area covered by the Act, 

}Ahoul 3,000 atalla owned by the displaced persona and about B,000 shops situated m the various 
localities of the city are run without the help of any omplnyee. 20,106 employees are employed in 
the runainino; 12,581 shops only. 
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Enforcement—From such information as is available on 
the working of the Acts in various States it would appear that 
strict enforcement of the laws in most of the States has not 
been found possible due to inadequacy of the inspecting staff. 
In States in which the Acts were put into force only recently 
the inspecting staff paid more attention towards acquainting 
employers and employees with the provisions of the Act ana 
prosecutions were launched only in extreme cases*. From the 
annual report on the working of the Act in West Bengal during 
the year 1948-49, it appears that there is a tendency among the 
employers to evade the law. The report states that employers 
are not observing even the basic provisions of the Act such as 
those relating to hours of work, leave and holidays, pay for 
overtime, etc. A principal reason lor such evasion is the in¬ 
significant amount of fine for which piovision has been made in 
the Act. In Delhi most of the irregularities winch were de¬ 
tected during the year 1949-50 related to non-compliance with 
ihe provisions of the Act regarding opening and closing hours, 
dosed days and maintenance of records, etc. The administra¬ 
tion report states that violations were largely due to the tact 
that the amount of line provided for in the Act w T as too low 


to act as a deterrent. 

6. Legislation Relating to Industrial Housing 

Except for the Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act which 
was passed by the Central Government in 1933 to enable em¬ 
ployers to secure land for the housing of their employees, very 
few legislative* measures w T ere adopted till recently by the 
Central or State Governments to improve the housing condi¬ 
tions of workers. The rapid growth of population in the 
urban and industrial areas dunng and after the Second World 
War and the increasing realisation of the need for better 
housing lor industrial workers led the Central and State Gov¬ 
ernments to pass certain Acts on the subject. In 1946, the 
Central Government passed an Act called the Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Act to provide for the setting up of a 
fund to finance measures for promoting welfare of workers 
employed in mica mines. For constituting a similar tuna lor 
the benefit of workers employed in coal mines, an A't known 
as the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act was also passed 
by the Central Government in 1947. Housing is one of the 
welfare measures to be financed by the funds. Details regard¬ 
ing the provisions of the two Acts have been given on pag 

Among the States, Bombay took Ihe lead and P^ e d an Act 
caPed the Bombay Housing Board Act in 1948. ^ Govern¬ 

ment of Mvsore passed the Mysore Labour Housing Act m 
1949. In Madhya Pradesh an Act generally on the‘lines of the 
Bombay Act was passed in November, 1950. The Govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh have introduced Bill called the Ur. 
Sugar and Power Alcohol Industries Labour, Welfare and 
Development Fund Bill* in the State Legislature to create a 
fund for financing, housing and other welfare schemes for the 

* Published in the U.P. Gazette Extraordinary, dat'd August 6, 


1950. 
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benefit of labour employed in the sugar and alcohol industries 
and for the development of these industries. The Bill has 
been framed generally on the lines of the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 1947. A brief summary of the main pro¬ 
visions of the State Acts is given in the following paragraphs. 

(a) The Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948 

To remove the shortage of housing accommodation in urban 
and industrial areas in the State, the Government of Bombay 
constituted a Provincial Housing Board in 1947. The Board was 
a non-statutory body and was charged with the duty of formu¬ 
lating a long range housing policy. It was also required to 
undertake an immediate programme of direct and assisted con¬ 
struction of houses. The Government also set up the necessary 
housing organisation under a Housing Commissioner and for¬ 
mulated a Post-War Reconstruction Scheme of housing for in¬ 
dustrial workers and for persons in low income groups. Since, 
however, the non-statutory body failed to produce the desired 
results, the Government decided to replace it by a statutory 
body possessing the necessary power to accelerate the housing 
activity. In October. 1948, therefore, the Government intro¬ 
duced a Bill called the Bombay Housing Board Bill in the State 
Legislature. The Bill-was passed into an Act on 22nd Decem¬ 
ber, 1948. Certain minor changes were made in the Act by 
an amendment Act which was passed in 1949. 

The Act provides for the setting up of a Housing Board 
consisting of a Chairman and four members nominated by the 
State Government. The term of Office of members has been 
fixed at 3 years. The Board is to take over the programme of 
housing from the Provincial Housing Board. The Act autho¬ 
rises the Board, subject to the control of the State Government, 
to incur expenditure and undertake works for framing and 
executing housing schemes No housing scheme, however, is 
to be made by the Board for any area for which an improve¬ 
ment scheme has been sanctioned by the State Government 
or which is inconsistent with a town planning scheme. The 
Act requires the Board to publish its programme, etc., for eli¬ 
citing public opinion. The Board is authorised to take over 
the necessary streets, open spaces, etc., and to act as a local 
authority till the scheme is executed. The State Government 
is empowered to resolve any differences that might arise 
between the Board and other local authorities and also to re¬ 
vest streets and open spaces, when completed, back in local 
authorities. Acquisition of land for the purpose of the Board’s 
programme is for a public purpose within the meaning of the 
Land Acauisition Act and the Board has been declared to be a 
local authority for purposes of that Act. The Board has the 
power to promote land and building development and to levy 
betterment charges. 

The Act provides that all the debts incurred bv and all 
the assets entrusted to the Bombay Provincial Housing Board, 
constituted in January. 1947, would pass to the statutory Hous¬ 
ing Board, which has further been authorised to accept grants. 
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subventions, donations and gifts from the Central and State 
Governments or a local authority or any individual or body. 
Such moneys, supplemented by other moneys derived from 
miscellaneous sources like sale proceeds of land or property, 
rent, betterment charges, interest, etc., form the fund of the 
Board. Subject to the previous sanction of the State Govern¬ 
ment the Board has been empowered to raise loans and issue 
debentures. Provisions have been made in the Act for in¬ 
vestment of funds, audit and accounts and a triennial valua¬ 
tion of the assets and liabilities of the Board. 

The Act provides for the setting up of special tribunals 
consisting of a Judge and two assessors for settling disputes 
in respect of betterment charges, reconstitution of plots*, com¬ 
pensation, etc. 

In exercise of the power conferred by the Act the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay constituted a Board in January, 1949. De¬ 
tails regarding the activities of the Board will be found In the 
Chapter on Industrial Housing!. 

(b) The Mysore Labour Housing Act, 1949 

The Act was passed in February, 1949 by the Government 
of Mysore to make provision for proper housing accommodation 
for workers. To meet the expenses of housing schemes it 
provides for the constitution of a fund called the Mysore 
Labour Housing Fund. The Fund is to be raised mainly from 
the levy of a capitation tax on employers rents from employee- 
tenants and grants, donations or gifts from the State Govern¬ 
ment. local authorities or individuals. The Act provides for 
the levy and collection of contributions from every employer? 
at a rate not exceeding four per cent, of the monthly wage 
bill of the concern in respect of every employee whose average 
monthly income does not exceed Rs. 125 and who is not pro¬ 
vided by the employer with housing accommodation of approved 
standard. 

For purposes of the administration of the Fund the Act 
provides for the constitution of a Mysore Labour Housing Cor¬ 
poration. It is to consist of representatives of the State Gov¬ 
ernment. employers and employees. The Act does not fix the 
number of members nor does it prescribe the manner in which 
they are to be selected. These matters are left to be regu¬ 
lated by rules framed by the State Government. The Act, 
however, lays down that at least one member of the Corpora¬ 
tion will be a woman. The Corporation can be suoerseded 
by the State Government if it persistently fails to discharge 
its duties. 

♦Reconstituted plots are those formed by the alterations of the 
boundaries of original plots. 

t See pages 271-72. 

t Owner or occupier of every textile mill, iron or st^el works, 
tobacco (including bidi-making) manufactory and every factory in 
which fifty or more persons are employed. 
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The fimetion of the Corporation is to prepare and carry 
out, subject to previous approval of the State Government t 
schemes for the provision of suitable housing accommodation 
for employees. It is empowered to acquire lands suitable for 
workers' houses and for this purpose it is authorised to exer¬ 
cise certain powers under the Mysore Land Acquisition Act, 
1894. It is the duty of the Corporation to keep the housing 
accommodation under its control in a good habitable condi- 
tion« The Act authorises the State Government, local autho¬ 
rities and certain courts to order the Corporation to effect such 
repairs as may be deemed to be necessary to bring any house 
under the control of the Corporation in good habitable condi¬ 
tion. 

The Corporation is also required to inspect, from time to 
time, houses occupied by workers and the areas in which such 
houses are located with a view to ascertaining whether such 
houses are fit for human habitation and whether such areas are 
maintained in a proper condition so as to ensure the safety, 
health and well being of workers. If it is satisfied that any 
house is not in a good habitable condition then it may order the 
owner to effect such changes as it may deem necessary to 
bring the house in a good habitable condition. If the owner 
fails to carry out the orders of the Corporation, the Corpora¬ 
tion may itself effect such changes and recover the cost from 
the owner. The Corporation is also empowered to acquire 
houses or areas which are overcroweded or unfit for human 
habitation and to reconstruct them. In addition to its regu¬ 
lar functions Ihe Corporation may also promote such measures 
as are directed towards the provision of gardens, playgrounds 
and recreational facilities ; the improvement of public health 
and sanitation ; the provision of water supplies and facilities 
for washing ; and the provision of transport to and from work. 

The Act empowers the Government to prescribe the con¬ 
ditions subject to which houses may be constructed by em¬ 
ployers for their employees and also to prescribe conditions 
relating to the rights and liabilities of employers and em¬ 
ployees in respect of houses provided by employers. 

The Act authorises the Government to make rules on 
matters relating to the administration of the Corporation such 
as nomination and election of its members, the term of office 
of the members, powers and duties of its officers, raising of 
loans, investment of funds, maintenance of accounts, etc. The 
rules under the Act are being framed by the Government. 

(c) The Madhya Pradesh Housing Board Act, 1950 

The Act was passed by the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
on 10th November. 1950. It provides for the setting up of a 
Board called the Madhya Pradesh Housing Board. The Board 
is to consist of a Chairman and the following 9 other members : 
(a) one representative of the managements of industries 
owned by or managed under the authority of the Central or any 
State Government; (b) 2 representatives of privately owned 
industries; (c) 2 representatives of employees employed in 
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S vately owned industries, (d) one officer each of the Labour 1 
partment and the Public Health Department of the State ; 
(e) one member of the City of Nagpur Corpoiation or the 
Nagpur Improvement Trust, and (i) one member of the City 
of Jubbulpore Corporation The teim of office of every mem¬ 
ber has been fixed at 3 yeais The Act pi escribes the manner 
in which the business oi the Board will be conducted and the 
procedure which will be adopted ioi Idling vacancies 

The fund of the Boaid is to be raised mainly from grants, 
subventions, donations, gifts or loans fi om the Central or 
State Governments, local authorities pm ate bodies oi indi¬ 
viduals The Board is al c o empowered to boirow money for 
any of the purposes loi which it has ber n set up In such 
cases, however, it is to obtain previous sanction of the 
Government 


The Act authorises the Board to undertake wilh the pre¬ 
vious approval of the State Government works in any area 
for the framing and execution of such housing schemes as it 
may deem necessaiy It is also authonsed to do all such 
things as are likely to expedite and cheapen construction of 
buildings A housing scheme may, title? aim , piovide for 
(a) the acquisition by purenase, exchange or olhcrwise oi any 
property (b) the laying or relaying out of any land comprised 
in any scheme, (c) f he distribution n ledistnbution oi sites 
belonging to owners oi property comprised in any scheme, 
(d) Lho closure or‘ demolition ot dwelling or portions of 
dwellings unfit for human habitation ^e) the demolition of 
obstructive buildings or portions of buildings , (f) the cons¬ 
truction and reconstruction ol buildings , (g) the sale, letting 
or exchange of any property comprised in any scheme , (h) 
the construction and alteration ot streets and back lanes. 
( 1 ) provision of drainage, water supply and lighling of areas 
included in any scheme, (]) provision or enlargement of 

parks, playgrounds and open spaces foi the benefit of any area 
comprised in any scheme or any adjoining area , and (k) the 
provision of facilities for communication and transport 

The Board has been given the necessary poweis to enable 
it to discharge its duties propeily and has been declared to be 
a local authority for purposes ol the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894 It has been authonsed to acquire any land owned by 
any local body or private individual for purposes of any hous¬ 
ing programme The Act provides that the Board shall pay 
compensation for any land acquired by it No compensation, 
however, is to be pad by the Board to any local body the 
Board takes over the land only temporarily Provision has been 
made in the Act for the se tloment of disputes lelating Lo com¬ 
pensation, etc, between the Board and local bodies or private 
individuals 


Other provisions of the Act relate to the maintenance of 
the accounts of the Board audit or accounts, picpaiationand 
submission of annual reports, returns etc Th ? „„ fai* 
rises the Government to frame rules for prescribing (a) the 
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duties and functions of the Chairman and other officers of the 
Board; (b) the forms in which the annual housing, programme, 
budget, returns, etc., will be submitted by the Board to the 
Government; (c) the conditions subject to which the Board 
may borrow money; (d) the manner in which the accounts 
will be maintained by the Board; etc. 

7. Safety and Welfare 

(a) The Indian Dock Labourers Act, 1934 

The Act was passed in August, 1934 to give effect to the 
Convention of the International Labour Organisation concern¬ 
ing the protection against accidents of workers employed in 
loading and unloading of ships. It was not, however, put into 
force till 10th February, 1948. The Act authorises Govern¬ 
ment to make regulations for the safety of workers employed 
in the loading and unloading of ships. In exercise of the 
powers conferred by this Act, the Government of India framed 
certain regulations which were published in the Gazette of 
India, dated 17th January, 1948. These regulations pro¬ 
vide for (a) the safety of working places and approaches to 
them, (b) the lighting and fencing of workplaces and ap¬ 
proaches to workplaces, (c) the nature of means of access to 
and from ships, (d) measures to be taken for safe transport of 
workers to or from a ship by water, (e) the safety of workers 
engaged in removing or replacing hatch covering and beams, 
(f) ensuring the safe working ol hoisting machines or gears, 
lifting machines, etc., (g) the fencing of machinery, live elec¬ 
tric conductors and steam pipes, (h) safety measures in stack¬ 
ing an^ unstacking, stowing and unstowing of cargo, and (i) 
maintenance of first-aid equipment, ambulances, and life saving 
appliances for rescue of drowning persons. 

The regulations apply only to the major ports of Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Visakhapatnam and Cochin. As the port 
of Cochin lay partly in the territory of the Cochin State, it was 
considered desirable that the State should enact similar legis¬ 
lation so that dock labour of the port as a whole could be 
covered by the same safety provisions. Accordingly, the 
Cochin Government passed an Act on the model of the Central 
Act in 1936. The State Government also framed certain re¬ 
gulations under the Act which were similar to those framed 
by the Government of India under the Indian Dock Labourers 
Act. 


For purposes ot enforcement, the Act provides for the ap¬ 
pointment of Inspectors by the Central Government. It also 
declares all Principal Officers of the Mercantile Marine Depart¬ 
ment to be ex-officio Inspectors under the Act within their 
jurisdiction. The Administration of the Act has been entrust¬ 
ed to the Chief Adviser, Factories and the Government of 
India have declared him and some of his Officers to be Inspec¬ 
tors under the Act with jurisdiction over all the five ports. 
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For carrying out regular inspection work, thr ee T« fBhy4 tirff 
(Dock Safety)—one each far the ports cf Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras—have been appointed. The Inspector stationed at 
Madras is also responsible for the enforcement of the Act at 
ike ports of Visakhapatnam and Cochin, As the Act was 
put into force only recently much of the time of Inspectors was 
Spent in explaining to the authorities concerned the methods of 
keeping registers, the procedure to be followed for the exami¬ 
nation and testing of gears, the method of reporting accidents 
and the general safety provisions of the Act and the regula- 
tions.^ 


(b) The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act, 1939 

The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act provides for the 
creation of a fund to assist stowing measures. The expenses 
of the fund are to be met by an excise duty and its administra¬ 
tion is entrusted to a Coal Mines Stowing Board consisting of 
six persons. The Act empowers the Chief Inspector and Ins¬ 
pectors of Mines to require the owner, agent or manager of a 
coal mine to take such protective measures, including stow¬ 
ing, in the mine as the Chief Inspector or the Inspectors may 
think necessary. During an ad hoc investigation into the con¬ 
ditions of labour in coal mines made during 1946, it was found 
that very few mines had taken advantage of the Act and that 
sand stowing in coal mines was in evidence only in a few. The 
working of the Act was examined by the Indian Coalfields 
Committee (1945) who recommended that stowing should be 
made compulsory in respect of extraction of all coals with an 
ash content of up to 30 per cent, and that stowing for conserva¬ 
tion in addition to that for safety should be assisted to an ex¬ 
tent of 75 per cent, of the total cost subject to a maximum as¬ 
sistance of Rs. 2 per ton of coal extracted. For meeting the 
increased expenditure they recommended that the rate of 
stowing cess should be increased to annas eight per ton of coal 
immediately and to Rs. 1-2-0 per ton of coal eventually. 

The above recommendations of the Committee have been 
implemented by the Government to the extent mentioned be¬ 
low. It has been decided that stowing for purposes other 
than conservation should be assisted to the extent of 75 per 
cent, of the total cost subject to a mairimum of Rs. 2 per ton 
of coal extracted. In the case of collieries which stow volun¬ 
tarily by hand packing with suriace materials, the rate of as¬ 
sistance is now 85 per cent, of the total cost subject to a maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 2-8-0 per ton. The rate of assistance for compulsory 
stowing and protective works remains at 100 per cent, as be¬ 
fore. Since 1st May, 1947 the rate of excise duty has been 
raised to the maximum permissible under the Act, i.e., 3 annas 
per ton on coal and 4 annas and 6 pies per ton on hard cotoe. 
The implementation of the recommendations of the Committee 
regarding amendment of the Act for the purpose of bringing 
Stowing for conservation within the scope of the Act and for 
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raising the rates of excise duty to the maximum limits recom¬ 
mended by the Indian Coalfields Committee is under considera¬ 
tion.* 


(c) The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1947 

In view of the need for starting organised welfare work 
in the coalfields, the Government of India promulgated an 
Ordinance on 31st January, 1944 with the object of constituting 
a fund called the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund. This 
Ordinance was replaced by the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1947, which was designed to make better provision 
for financing measures for promoting the welfare of labour 
employed in the coal mining industry. The Act came into 
force on 14th June, 1947 and applies to the whole of India ex¬ 
cept Part B Statesf. It provides, inter alia , for the setting up 
of a fund to be called the Coal Mines Labour Housing and 
General Welfare Fund which will maintain two accounts, 
namely the Housing Account and the General Welfare Ac¬ 
count. 

Finances of the Fund .—The Act provides for the levy of a 
cess on all coal and coke despatched from collieries in Part A 
and Part C States at such rate, not Jess than four annas and not 
more than eight annas per ton, as may, from time to time, be 
fixed by the Central Government. The proceeds of the cess 
are to be apportioned between the Housing Account and the 
General Welfare Account. The Act specifies measures which 
may be financed from each of the Accounts. In exercise of 
the powers conferred by the Act, the Central Government have 
imposed a cess at the rate of 6 annas per ton of coal and coke 
despatched from collieries. Till 31st March, 1949 the cess was 
being apportioned between the Housing Account and the 
General Welfare Account in the ratio of 2 : 7. As the resources 
of the Housing Account were found to be insufficient to meet 
the expenditure on the housing progiamme approved for the 
year 1949-50, the cess was appoitioned between the Housing 
Account and the General Welfare Account in the ratio of 2 : 1 
in that year. The Central Government have notified! that dur¬ 
ing the year 1950-51 also the cess will be apportioned between 
the two Accounts in the same ratio. 

Administration of the Fund —The Fund is administered by 
the Central Government in consultation with an Advisory Com¬ 
mittee consisting of an equal number of members representing 

* An amendment Act has recently been passed by Parliament 
with a view to raising the existing rates of excise as provided in the 
Act, to three times, viz.. Re. 0-9-0 per ton for coal and soft coke and 
Re. 0-13-6 per ton for hard coke. 

iThe Central Government have recently introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment a Bill called the Part B States (Laws) Bill to apply certain 
Central Acts to Part B States. If this Bill becomes an Act, the 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act will apnlv to all Stat°s of the 
Union except Jammu and Kashmir. 

^Notification No. S.R.O. 110, dated 25th March, 1950. 
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Government, the owners of coal mines and workmen employed 
in the coal mining industry, appointed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment. One of the members of the Committee is to be a 
woman. The Act makes provision for the constitution * of a 
Coal Mines Labour Housing Board to prepare and carry out, 
subject to the approval of the Central Government* schemes 
financed from the Housing Account of the Fund for the pro¬ 
vision of suitable housing accommodation for labour employed 
in the coal mining industry. By an amending Act passed in 
1949 the functions of the Board were enlarged and it was vested 
with the control of various other building operations financed 
from the General Welfare Account of the F\md. The Hous¬ 
ing Board is to* be a body corporate The Act authorises the 
Central Government to appoint a Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Commissioner and such other officers as they may think neces¬ 
sary to carry out measures financed by the Fund 

In February, 1949 the Central Government framed rules 
for regulating the constitution and working of the Advisory 
Committee, Sub-Committees, Housing Board, etc. Govern¬ 
ment have also constituted an Advisory Committee and a Hous¬ 
ing Board. For purposes of administration of the Act a Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Commissioner has been appointed. 

Government have also appointed one Chief Welfare Officer, 
one Lady Welfare Officer, two Inspectors and certain Assis¬ 
tant and Junior Assistant Inspectors All coalfields have 
been divided into twenty four circles. Each circle has been 
placed in the charge of an Assistant Inspector and a junior 
Assistant Inspector The Inspectorate of the Coal Mines Welfare 
Organisation is responsible for the supervision of the activities 
financed by the Fund and also for the administration of vari¬ 
ous labour Acts which apply to coal mines The circle officers 
are also doing propaganda among colliery workers to discour¬ 
age drinking, gambling, etc, and to encourage friendly rela¬ 
tions between employers and employees They also explain 
to workers the provisions of various labour Acts affecting them 
and their rights and duties under them.* 

(d) The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 194C 

The Act applies to the whole of India except Part B 
States!. It provides for the raising of a fund by the levy of 
an ad valorem customs duty on all mica exported from Part A 
and Part C States. The duty is not to exceed 6$ per cent, 
ad valorem. The rate of duty during the year under review 


* Details regarding the administration of the Fund will be found 
in the Chapter on Labour Welfare. See pages 305-10 

tThe Central Government have recently introduced in Parlia¬ 
ment a Bill called the Part B States (Laws) Bill to apply certain 
Central Acts to Part B States If the measure succeeds the Mica 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act will apply to all States of the Union 
except Jammu and Kashmir, 
l£93DafL& 
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Was 2\ per cent, ad valorem. The Fund is to be utilised for 
measures which, in the opinion of the Central Government, ase 
necessary or expedient to promote the welfare of labour em¬ 
ployed m the mica mining industry. Tt is piovuded thal the 
Central Government shall constitute two advisory committees, 
one foi the State of Madras and one for the State of Bihar, to 
advise the Central Government on any matters arising out of 
the administration of the Act or oi the Fund The members of 
the Committees are to be appointed by the Central Govern¬ 
ment and are to be chosen in such manner as may be prescrib¬ 
ed by rules made undei 'the Act. The Committees, howevei, 
are to include an equal number of members representing mica 
mine owners and the workmen employed in the industry and 
at least one member of the Committees is to be a woman and 
another a member of the Legislature of the State concerned 
The Chairmen of the Committees are to be appointed by the 
Central Government. 

The rules under the Act were published by the Central 
Government in the Gazette of India, dated 10th January. 
1948. Government have ‘now constituted two advisory Com¬ 
mittees- one for Bihar and another Iot Madras * 

8. Wages 

(a) The Payment ot- Waufs An 1936 

Largely as a result of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Labour m India an Act known as the Payment 
of Wages Act was passed m 1936 and was pul into force in 
March, 1937 The Act was amended twice The following are 
the principal provisions of the Acl - 

The Act extends to the whole of India except Part B 
Statesf It applies to peisons employed in anv factorv and upon 
any railway in receipt of wages and salaries which average be¬ 
low Rs. 200 per month The appropriate Governments can 
however, extend all or anv oi its provisions to anv ‘industrial 
establishment’ oi class or group of industrial establishments’ 
as defined in the Act 

For purposes of the AH tlm term wages means “all 
i enumeration capable of being cxpiessed in terms of money 
which would if the teims ol contract of employment expros c 
or implied were fulfilled beoa\ab 1 e whether conditionally upon 
the regular attendance good voik oi conduct or other behaviour 
of the persons employed or otherwise to a person emploved in 
respect of his employment or ol wxirk done in such employment. 

* Details regarding the administration of the Fund will he found 
in the Chapter on Labour Welfare pn 310-12 

t On 17th November 19^0 llv* Government of India introduced 
a Bill called the Part B State*- (Law-.) Bill to applv certain Central 
Acts to Part B States If the measure surceeds the Pavment of 
Wages Act will apply to all Pnd B States except Jammu and 
Kashmir, 
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and includes any bonus or other additional remuneration of the 
nature aforesaid which would be so payable and any sum payable 
to such person by reason of th; termination of his employment 
but docs not include the value of anv house accommodation, 
supply of light, water, medical attendance or other amenity or 
of any service specifically exch ded by the State Government, any 
travelling allowance or employees contributions to anv pension 
or Provident Fund or any gratuity payable on discharge 01 any 
sum paid to an employee to defray special expenses entailed on 
him by the natuie of his ernp'oyment. 

The Act requires the fixation of wage pmods which should 
not exceed one month. Undertakings employing less than 1,000 
persons must pay wages before the expnv of the 7th day and 
in other cases before the expiry of the 10th day after the wage- 
period. A discharged worker has Lo be paid before the expiry 
of the second working day from thi* dav on which his 
employment is terminated All pavmenK of wages must be 
made on a working day and m current legal lend 

The Act pei*mits certain kinds ol deduct ons f n wages 
such as (a) fines, (b) deductions foi absence from auty, (c) 
deductions for damage or loss, (d) deductions for house 
accommodation and for amenities and service* supplied by the 
employer, (e) deductions for recovery of advance*- nr for 
adjustment of over-payment of wages, and (f) deductions for 
income-tax, for contribution to and repayment of advances from 
Provident Funds, for- payment to an approved co-operative 
society and for payment of insurance premia in regard to postal 
insurance Fines can be imposed only for acts and omissions 
specified m notices approved by the competent authority The 
total amount of fine' w r hich may be imposed in anv one wage 
period on anv employed person is not In exceed an amount equal 
to half-an-anna in the rupee of the wages pavablo to him in 
respect of that wage period. All fines must be recorded in n 
prescribed register and credited to a fines fund. The receipts of 
the fines fund are to be utilised only for such purposes beneficial 
to the workers as are approved by the competent authority. 

In January, 1948 the Government of India extended 111** 
provisions of the Act, except sub-section (4) of section 8 thereof, 
to cover all classes of persons emplovpd in coal mines 
Government have also decided to extend, wuth effect from 15th 
June, 1951, the Act. except section 8(u) thereof to all minesto 
which the Indian Mines Act applies. The Act has been applied 
to motor omnibus services in the State of Assam Bihar, West 
Bengal, Madras, Coorg and Delhi : tramways in West Bengal, 
Madras and Delhi; plantations in Assam. West Bengal, Madras 
and Coorg ; inland steam navigation services in Bihar : printing 
presses in U.P.; Government transport concerts and private 
transport companies in the Punjab; motor goods transport 
services in Delhi and to persons employed in docks, wharves or 
ietties in Assam and in motor vehicles plying under stage carri¬ 
age permits and public carriers permits in Orissa. In March, 
1950, the Government of Bombay extended the Act to persons 
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■employed in Bombay Docks*. By another notification! issued 
in October, 1950, the Government of Bombay extended, with 
effect from 15th October, 1950, all the provisions of the Act to 
all classes of persons employed in such industrial establishments 
or classes of industrial establishments as have been or may be 
declared by the State Government to be factories under section 
85 of the Factories Act, 1948 for all or any of the purposes of 
that Act. In September, 1950, the Government of the Punjab 
issued a notification! notifying that with effect from 29th Decem¬ 
ber, 1950, the provisions of the Act will apply to persons em¬ 
ployed in (a) tramways or motor omnibus services, (b) mines, 
quarries or oil-fields, (c) plantations and (d) workshops or other 
establishments in which articles are produced, adapted or manu¬ 
factured with a view to their use, transport or sale. 

Administration and enforcement .—The State Governments 
have the power to appoint authorities to administer the Act. In 
most of the States the administration of the Act is the 
responsibility of Inspectors of Factories. The Government of 
Orissa have declared the Assistant Labour Commissioner, Orissa 
to be Inspector under the Ael§. The Government of the Punjab 
have declared the Labour Commissioner, Labour Officers and 
Labour Inspectors of the Labour Department to be Inspectors 
under the Act||. The administration of the Act in coal mines 
and railways (other than railway workshops) is the responsibility 
of the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central). The State 
Governments have appointed authorities to hear and decide 
claims arising out of deductions from wages or delays in the 
payment of wages. For coal mines in West Bengal, the 
Government of India have appointed the Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compensation, West Bengal, to be the authority 
under the Act and so far as Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Assam and 
Orissa are concerned the Government of India have declared 
every officer appointed by the State Government as the 
authority under the Act for any area to be the authority for coal 
mines also within that area. Such authorities have the power 
to order payments to the claimants of the amounts wrongfully 
withheld or delayed together with compensation up to 10 times 
the amount in the case of deductions or Rs. 10 in the case of delay 
in payments. Infringement of the law makes an offender liable 
to prosecution. 

From the available reports on the working of the Act in 
various States and in Railways during the year 1949 it appears 
that employers are generally complying with the provisions of 
the Act. Most of the infringements which were noticed by the 
administering authorities related to delay in payments of wages. 
The administering authorities generally issued warnings to 

♦Notification No. 979/48, dated March 18, 1950. 

t Notification No. 918/46, dated October 5, 1950. 

j Notification No. 7381-LP-50/5048. dated September 25, 1950. 
Published in the Punjab Goi'ernment Gazette, dated September 29 
1950. 

5 Notification No. 787-Lab, dated October 26, 1950. 

|| Notification No. 6585-LP-50/4583, dated August 5, 1950. 
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defaulting employers and only in extreme cases launched 
prosecutions against them 

The following Part B States have passed their own Acts 
for the regulation of payment of wages to woikers in their 
States, Mysoie (1948), Hyderabad (1942) and Travancore- 
Cochin In Travancore-Cochin State, Acts passed by the 
Governments of Travancore (1941) and Cochin (1937) befoie the 
formation of the new State of Travancoi e-Cochin aie in force in 
the respective territories of the two States The Acts passed 
by the above mentioned States are generally on the lines of the 
Central Act although certain variations exist Foi example, the 
scope of the Travancore Act is much widei and covers persons 
employed in mines as well Dunng the year 1950 the Government 
of Travancore-Cochin extended the Travancoie Payment of 
Wages Act to all persons employed in estates which are 
maintained for the purpose of growing cinchona, rubber, coffee, 
tea or cardamom and on which twenty-five or moie persons are 
employed* The Governments of Sauiashtia Rajasthan and 
Madhya Bharat have adapted the Centra] Act on the subject 
From the available information it would appeal that the 
Government ol the Patiala and East Punjab States Union are 
considering enforcement of the Central Act 

(b) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948 
The Minimum Wages Act was passed in March, 1948 with a 
view to providing for the fixation of minimum wages in certain 
employments wherein “ sweated laboui is most prevalent or 
where there rs a big chance of exploitation of labour ” 

The Act requires the Central or the State Governments as 
the case may be, to fix within a specified period, minimum rates 
of wages payable to employees (defined as persons “ employed 
for hire oi reward to do any work skilled oi unskilled, manual 
or clerical ) employed in industries specified in the schedule 
appended to the Act However, minimum rates of wages need 
not be fixed in respect of any employment in which there are, in 
the whole State, less than 1,000 employees The schedule com¬ 
prises woollen carpet making or shawl weaving establishments , 
nee fioui oi dal mills , tobacco (including bidi making) manu¬ 
factories , plantations , oil mills , employment under any local 
authority, road construction or building operations, stone 
breaking or stone crushing, lac manufactories, mica woiks, 
public motor transport tanneries and leather manufactories , 
and agriculture. The Act authorises the appropriate Government 
to extend its application to any industry wherein, in then opinion, 
statutory minimum wages should be fixed i 

The Act provides for the fixation of (a) a minimum tune 
rate, (b) a minimum piece rate, (c) a guaranteed time rate, and 

* Notification No LI-2629/49/DD, dated July ? 1950 Published 
in the Travancore-Cochin Gazette dated July 11, 1950 

t Under powers conferred under section 27 of the Act, the State 
Governments of Madhya Pradesh, Bombay and Ajmer have extended 
the application of the Act to cement, potteries and glass industries; 
to the salt pan industry, and to the cotton textile industry respec¬ 
tively. 
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(d) a ti overtime rate appropriate to different occupations, locali¬ 
ties or classes of work and for adults, adolescents, children and 
apprentices. The minimum rate of wages may consist of: — 

(a) a basic rate of wages and a cost of living allowance, or 

(b) a basic rate of wages with or without the cost of living 
allowance and the cash value of tho concessions in respect of 
supplies of essential commodities at concession rates, or 

(c) an all inclusive rate. 

The Act also lays down that wages shall be paid in cash, al¬ 
though it empowei’s the appropriate Government to authorise 
the payment of minimum wages, either wholly or partly, in kind 
m particular cases. 

Tho appropriate Government is empowered to fix the number 
of hours of work per day, provide for a weekly holiday and the 
payment of overtime wages, etc., in regard to any scheduled em 
ployment in which minimum iates ui wages have been lixed 
under this Act 

The Act authorises the appropriate Government to appoint 
Committees and Sub-Committees to hold inquiries and advise 
them in fixing minimum latcs ol wages in lespect ol any schedul¬ 
ed employment; to appoint Advisory Committees and Sub-Com¬ 
mittees for the revision of these rates ; and to appoint an Advisory 
Board loi the purpose of eo-ordinoting the work of Committee* 
Advisory Committees and Sub-Commutees and advising the 
Government generally in the mattei oi lixing and revising mini¬ 
mum rates of wages. A Central Advisory Board is to be set up r 
by the Central Government lor the purpose of advising the 
Central and State Governments and lor co-oidinating the work 
of the State Advisory Boards, 

All ilie above bodies are to consist of an equal number of 
employers 1 and employees 5 xepiesjutatjves, and of independent 
persons not exceeding one-thud oi the total number ol members. 

The Act also makes provision lor the maintenance of registers 
and records in the prescribed manner, appointment of Inspectors 
and Authorities to hear and decide claims arising out of payment 
of less than the minimum rates ol wages and prescribes penalties 
for offences and procedure lor complaints. 

By an amending Act—The Minimum Wages (Amendment) 
Act, 1950 (No. LVI of 1950)—the time limit within which mini¬ 
mum wage rates would have to be fixed under Section 3 of the 
Act has been extended from 2 years (in the case of employments) 
mentioned in Part I of the Schedule and 3 years (in the case ot 
Agriculture) to 3 years in both cases. This was enacted with a 
view to validating the Minimum Wages (Extension of Time) 
Ordinance, 1950 (XVII ol 1950) which extended the datum line 
within which minimum wages are to be lixed from 15th March, 
1950 to 15th March, 1951, and to give more time to States for 
the implementation of the Act. 


*This has since been set up. 
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The Minimum Wages (Central Advisory Board)'Rules, 1949 
and the Minimum Wages (Central) Rules, 1950, have been fram¬ 
ed by the Government of India, under sections 29 and 30 of the 
Act respectiveJy. A Central Advisory Board has also been cons¬ 
tituted with repiesentatives of Government-Central and State- 
employeis and employees. 

As required by the Act, the various State Governments have 
appointed ‘ Competent Authorities' to ascertain, from time to 
time, the cost ol living index numbets applicable to peisons em¬ 
ployed m the scheduled employments and to compute the cash 
value ot concessions, if an}. The Cential Government have ap¬ 
pointed the Dneetor, Labour Bmeau as Competent Authority in 
respect of Cential Government undeitakings and Part [ C’ 
States. 

In view ol the short time available for fixation of minimum 
wages, State Governments have laken lusoit to Section 5(1) (b) 
and notified minimum wage rales in lespeci ol certain employ¬ 
ments*. Howevei some oi the State Governments have appoint¬ 
ed Committees, Advisory Boards, etc., m respect of some of the 
scheduled employments Details are given below* — 

State Uommifti us or Advisoiv BohiiIn appointed in reapeot oi | 


I Borabav 


I Madnyn Pradrdi 
Marino, 


ISinjnl) 

Went Bang y\ 

Ajmoi 

(Joorg 


Rn 1 loui and L)al mills . lnnmiit> and 1 t< iln manuim loin/*; 
lAK'al An thoul\ , Publu Alotui Uionsjoit , r J Vmuo (including 
Hidi) lruiiiiilnc loiieb T Oil n ill*. him Inking oi Stone 
(.making, Road uundruiiiun and Building opeiutionn 
L x iiiduatij , 'lanm'iios anil Liatliei mamiiai tune* 

Pin nl at ion s , Woollui Cor| 1 1 m ikmg or Shuul W t iwul : Sloju* 
In i king ot Stout nil I in kg , Roul umsiiuitiuu oi BuiMing 
opoiuhou", uni Lo> iJAuthorit\ 

Oil Mdls ; Plantation , Loral Authority , Road construction ni 
Building ujctqIioiih , Sum 1‘Ttn.l mj oi stom iru k jil. 

Oil MiIIb ; Kk iMiml Hour milld, Plantations , Public Motor i 
Tiaiibport , Taiinonett and Leatkei man ufarl mien. ' 

Local Authority uul Mn i Work- i 

Plantations 

I 


9. Social Security 

(a) Tml Work mi n's Complns \ tion Acr, 192,'] 

The Woikrnens Compensation Act was passed in Match 
192B and was pul into knee on 1 si July, 1924 It was amended 
in 1926 and 1929 to intioduce certain minor changes and to ratify 
the International Labour Convention regarding occupational 
diseases. In 1933 a consolidating and amending Act was 
passed to give effect to certain recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Laboui which was onioned on 1st January 
1934. Thereafter, five more amending Acts weie passed, the 
most important among which was Ihe Act oi 194C winch raised 
Lhe wage limit of the woikej* (overed b> the Act iiom Rs 300 
to Rs. 400 The iolluwing are rhe main provisions of the Act as 
they now stand 

’'Details ot minimum wages thus notified may be seen from table 
CXI on pages 239-40. 
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Scope The Act extends to the whole of India except 
Part B States.* It applies (a) to all railway servants not per¬ 
manently employed in any administrative, district or sub- 
divisional office of a railway and not employed in any capacity 
as is specified in schedule II to the Act, and (b) to persons em¬ 
ployed on monthly wages not exceeding Rs. 400 in any such 
t capacity a s is spec ified in schedule II to the Act. Those per¬ 
sons whose" employment is of a casual nature and who are em¬ 
ployed, otherwise than for the purposSS"of' the employer’s trade 
or business are not deemed to be workmen for the purposes of 
the Act. Persons working in the armed forces of the Union 
are also not covered by the Act. ^Schedule II to the Act in¬ 
cludes the following categories of pfersons : Persons employed 
(a) on a railway or in connection with a mechanically propelled 
lift or vehicle ;t (b) in factories ;f (c) in workshops wherein 50 
or more persons are employed; (d) in undertakings in which ex¬ 
plosives are handled and in which 10 or more persons are em¬ 
ployed ; (e) in mines as defined by the Indian Mines Act, in any 
work of a mining character in which 50 or more persons are 
employed and which are more than 20 feet deep and in which 
explosives are used ;f (f) as masters or as seamen of a ship pro¬ 
pelled by power or a ship towed by such a ship or a ship of 50 or 
more tons ; (g) in loading, unloading, fuelling, constructing, re¬ 
pairing, demolishing, cleaning or painting a ship of which they 
are not the master or a member of the crew, or in h andling or 
transport of goods within the limits of a port subject to the 
Indian Ports Act; (h) in the construction, repair or demolition 
of cer tain types of buildings and of dams, roads, bridges, tun¬ 
nels, wharves, or other marine work ; (i) in setting up, repair¬ 
ing, maintaining or taking down any telegraph or telephone line 
or post, or in connection with overhead electric lines ; (j) in con¬ 
nection with aerial ropeways, canals, pipe lines or sewersjt 
(k) in the service of fire brigade ; (1) upon a railway by a per¬ 
son f ulfilling a contract with Lhe railway administration; (m) 
in cer tain type of work in the railway mail service or in out¬ 
door postal work; (n) in connection with operations for win¬ 
ning petroleum or natural gas;t (o) in blasting operations or 
in making excavation which is over 20 feet deep or in which 
more than 50 persons are employed or in which explosives are 
used; (p) in operation of ferry boats capable of carrying more 
than 10 persons; (q) on cinchona, coffee, rubber or tea estates 
on which 25 or more persons are employed ;t (r) in electricity 
or gas works ;f (s) in lighthouses; (t) in producing and exhibit¬ 
ing cinematograph pictures; (u) in training, keeping or work¬ 
ing or ca tching or hunting of elephants or other wild animals ; 
(vj in tapping palm-trees or in felling or logging of trees or in 

•The Government of India introduced a Bill called the Part B 
States (Laws) Bill in Parliament on 17th November, 1950 to apply 
certain Central Acts to Part B States. When this Bill is passed 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act will apply to all States of the 
Union except Jammu and Kashmir. 

•(■Persons employed in a clerical capacity are excluded. 
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the transport of timber by inland waters or the control or extin¬ 
guishing of forest fires , (w) in the handling 01 transport ol 
goods in any warehouse m which 10 or more persons are em¬ 
ployed or m any market in which 100 or more persons are em- 
polyed, (x) as divers, and (y) in any occupation involving the 
handling or manipulation of radium oi x-ray apparatus, or con¬ 
tact with radioactive substances, 

The State Governments are empowered to extend the ap¬ 
plication of the Act to other classes of persons whose occupa¬ 
tions are considered a.s hazardous In exeicise of this power 
the Government of Madras, by a notification, extended the ap¬ 
plication of the Act to persons employed for the purpose of load¬ 
ing or unloading any mechanically propelled vehicle, or in the 
handling or transport of goods which have been loaded into such 
vehicle* * * § By a notification issued in Mai eh, 1949 the Govern¬ 
ment of Uttar Pradesh also extended the scope of the Act to 
cover persons employed m the above occupations in the State.f 
The Government of Madras are at piesenl considering the ex¬ 
tension of the Act to cover all persons, except clerks, employed 
in bidi, cigar, snuff, tobacco grading and tobacco curing indus¬ 
tries wherein ten or more persons are employed. 

Any person who is covexed by the Employees' State Insu¬ 
rance Act, 1948 and who is entitled to receive disablement or 
dependant's benefit from the Employees’ State Insurance Cor¬ 
poration is not entitled to compensation lrom the employer 

under this Act. 

Title to Compensation —Compensation is payable by the 
employer^ in the case of injury caused by accident arising out 
of and in the course of employment It is, however, not payable 
if the incapacity does not last for more than 7 days or if the in¬ 
jury, not resulting m death, is caused by the fault ol the worker, 
e.p.j due to influence of drink, drugs, wilful disobedience of an 
order, etc. 

Occupational Diseases —Besides bodily injury compensation 
is also payable in the case ol ceitain occupational diseases men¬ 
tioned in Schedule III to the Act The State Governments aie 
authorised to add to the list of these diseases. 

Amount oj Compensation —The amount oi compensation 
payable depends on the nature of the injury and the average 
monthly wagesij of the workei concerned Compensation is 


* Fort St George Gazette dated 29th July, 1947. 

1 Notification No 5510(L)/XVIII-454(LM7 Published in the 
Government Gazette of Uttar Pradesh dated March *>, 1949 

f According to section 12 of the Act, the principal employer is 
responsible lor the payment of compensation to contract labour. 

§ The term 4 wages ’ has been defined as follows “ ‘ wages ’ in¬ 
cludes any privilege or benefit which is capable of being estimated 
in money, other than a travelling allowance or the value of any 
travelling concession or a contribution paid by the employer of a 
workman towards any pension or provident fund or a sum paid to 
a workman to cover any special expenses entailed on him by the 
nature of his employment. 
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payabl e for death, permanent total disablement, permanent par¬ 
tial disablement and temporary disablement. For death of 
adults the rate of compensation prescribed under the Act varies 
from Rs. 500 in the case of persons in the lowest wage group 
below Rs. 10 per month) to Rs. 4,500 in the case of those 
in the highest wage group (i.e., above Rs. 300 per month). For 
permanent total disablement of adults, the rate of compensa¬ 
tion ranges from Rs. 70Q__to Rs. 6 JM). For minors, the Act pres¬ 
cribes a uniform rate of Rs.2i3o as compensation for death and 
Rs. 1,200 as compensation for permanent total disablement. The 
Act lays down that half-monthly payments shall be made to 
workers in the case of temporary disablement. The rate of pay¬ 
ment both for adults as well as minors is the same and varies 
trom half a month's wages in the case of workers getting less 
than Rs. 10 per month as wages to Rs. 30 in the case of those 
getting more than Rs. 100 per month. For permanent partial 
disablement, compensation is calculated on the basis of percen¬ 
tage loss of the earning capacity, as laid down in Schedule I to 
the Act. 

Dependants .—For purposes of the Act dependants have 
been grouped into two classes—those who are considered depen¬ 
dants without any proof and those who must prove that they are 
dependants. The lirst group includes: a widow, a minor legi¬ 
timate son, an unmarried legitimate daughter or a widowed 
mother. The following have been included in the second 
group : If wholly or partially dependant on the earnings of 
the workman at the time of his (or her) death, a widower, a 
parent other than a widowed mother, a minor illegitimate 
son, an unmarried illegitimate daughter, a daughter legitimate 
or illegitimate, if married and minor or widowed, a minor 
brother, an unmarried or widowed sister, a widowed daughter- 
in-law, a minor child of a deceased son, minor child of a deceas¬ 
ed daughter where no parent of the child is alive, or where no 
parent of the workman is alive, a paternal grand-parent. 

Distribution of Compensation .—It is provided that all cases 
of fatal accidents should be brought to the notice of Commis¬ 
sioners for Workmen’s Compensation and in case the employer 
admits the liability the amount of compensation payable should 
be deposited with him. Where the employer disclaims the. 
liability, the Commissioner may. after such enquiry as he 
thinks fit, inform the dependants that it is open to them to 
prefer a claim and may give such other information as he 
thinks tit. The Act does not permit contracting out. Ad¬ 
vances by the employers against compensation are permitted 
only to the extent of Rs. 100. The Commissioner is also em¬ 
powered to deduct a sum of Rs. 25 from the amount of com¬ 
pensation in order to indemnify the person who has incurred 
funeral expenses. 

The administration of the Act is the responsibility of the 
State Governments who are required to appoint Commissioners 
for Workmen’s Compensation. The duties of the Commis¬ 
sioners include the settlement of disputed claims, disposal of 
compensation in cases where injury results in death, and the 
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revision oi piuiodiCdl payments A List oi oliutis appointed as 
Lomimssionei* ioi Woiknuns (. umpensation m diiloient btates 
is given in Appendix V. 

The membeis oi some oi toe nnpoitanl uigamsations of 
empioyeis have gone in lor msuianee agamst liability 101 pay¬ 
ment of compensation undei im Act X01 instance, it has 
been reported tliat all mills in Inc mtiubeismp of the Indian 
Jute, Mills Association uic insureu against nabihty tor work¬ 
men s compensation Tht Bouibav AliJlowners Association 
has its Millowneis Mutual lnsuiaiice Association Ino La¬ 
bour Investigation Committee iuuiui cluimg then enquiries 
that theie was a ccnam amount iJ evasion oi the habihty 
under the Act paituuJail} in tin ca c ol oil smaller empioyeis 
They, theieloic, lecummendcu aim ig otnu Uni gs, tnat the 
adimnistiaLive procedure ouou d bt >mpltuu and that there 
should be compui^o.} insuituicc me omj iu/ib nabihty 

to pay compensation lui luncknto AnnoUfli Lot Ait nas noi 
been amended to lmpiuntui Uns icmu mtnua a n it is expect 
ed that when the Lmplouc^ olak n uncc \l n pit into 
loice this dilliculty will bt solved Uuuet ilu Vet Ihc xes- 
ponsibihiy ui pacing unnpuiualion w A be that >1 he Corpora- 
tion set up undei the All and noi oi mi employe is* 

The Act lequncs employ at o submit ri tarns to the 

authorities conctincd shoeing l1i» nuuibn o accidents, 
amount ot compensation paid lll j lit ±auiri i ct ived irom 
the empioyeis me consohualed 03 1 ( State Liivi nments and 

all tht State lepoits aiL in turn consolidated b> the .uaboiu 
Bureau oi the Mimsuy ul -Laboui lhioi to tue outbieak oj- 
the wai the (joveimnent ui India u ed 10 pufm 1 an annual 
review on the v 01 Ling oi the Act JJuniig the v ai tht pub¬ 
lication oi the^e uv»euo \va^ stopped ixeum v however 
the Laboui Bui au ( lIjl IjjuUiy u Libuui in gain Tailed 
the publication oi lJiul icvilws i j. tule XLVli uiio dtum 
oi the numbei oi aceidems and tin coinpensaLion uaid dunri fe 
ceitain selected yeais 

From such inhumation as is available in tin nab- 
oui Biueau it «\oum appeal that lx mba^ !■» die orny blate 
wheie some oi the trade unions au taking activi interest in 
recovering compensation undir the Act lui 1 In 1 membeis 
The annual repoit on the woikmg ot the AU u Bombay dui- 
mg the year 1949 states that Un a tame 1 endc ec is 1 icin to 
then membeis by unions such 1 Ca l t y ' w */door 

Sangha, the Hindustan Ma/dooi b'vJv Sangua, du i B & C, I 
Railway Employees Association and the 1 extol 1 aboui Asso¬ 
ciation of Ahmtdabad was responsible loi tin n case in the 

•For details ot the Employees SlaU mui ne Act see 

pages 101-6 

t‘ Working o r the Woixmens ( ompi nsation A t 3 during 
1947’ (Laboui Buieau Punhchion No u> and Uoou ^ oi tht Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act 19-3 during 19 iLibour Bureau Publi¬ 
cation No 8) Published the Manager oi Public atons, Civil Lines, 
Delhi. 
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Dumber of cases reported in the State. During the year 1949 
the Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, handled 511 
claims and realised for the workers Rs. 1,23,384 as compensa¬ 
tion. The Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay, handled 
216 claims during the same year and realised Rs. 83,899 as 
compensation. Both the unions have opened special branches 
to attend to all matters relating to claims and to render assis¬ 
tance to all workers whether members of the union or not. 
The annual report on the working of the Act in Bombay dur¬ 
ing 1949 states that the activities of the unions have not only 
benefited the poor and illiterate workers but have also helped 
the authorities concerned in the smooth administration of the 
Act. 


TABLE XLVII 

NUMBER OF REPORTED ACCIDENTS AND THE AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
PAID DURING CERTAIN SPECIFIED YEARS 



No. of accident*! resulting in 



Compensation paid 

i 

Year 

Death 

Perma¬ 

nent 

disable¬ 

ment 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

disable¬ 

ment 

Total 

Death 

Perma¬ 

nent 

disable¬ 

ment 

Tempo¬ 

rary 

disable¬ 

ment 

Total 

1929 

888 

1,34.. 

16,032 

18,805 

11h. 

f 

5,87,390 

Re. 

3,07,177 

Rb. 

2,75,507 

Re. 

12,60,164 

1934 

m 

1,287 

15,00.') 

10,890 

13,71,762 

2,94,131 

2,02,954 

868, B47 

1939 

832 

1,920 

35,920 

38,081 

5,81,080 

5*10,444 

4,11,803 

15,09,327 

1945 

1,253 

3,943 

(12,194 

07,301) 

13,30,044 

20,30,576 

8 64,119 

42,25,330 

104A* 

1,154 

3.536 

50,551 | 

55,241 

13,0b, 081 

13,03,113 

0.54,014 

36,25,808 

1947f 

J,011 

3,228 

49,331 | 

53,574 

11,79,087 

12,09,974 

9,37,434 

33,26,495 

191BJ 

1,032 

3,850 

91,894 i 

OG,770 

15,80,150 

10,15,390 

10,24,228 

42,20,068 

1949§ | 

1,102 

3,901 

88,74b 

91,812 

18.7 7,920 

IB.70,822 

12,37,508 

__1 

49,95,259 


Workmen’s Compensation Acts, generally on the model of 
the Central Act, are known to be in force in the following 
Part B States : Mysore, Saurashtra, the Patiala and East Pun¬ 
jab States Union (PEPSU), Rajasthan, Travancore-Cochin, 


* Excluding Punjab and Sind. 

t Relate to all States of the Indian Union which were formerly 
known as Provinces, except the Punjab 

f Relate to all States of the Indian Union which were formerly 
known as Provinces. 

8 Provisional. 
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Hyderabad and Madhya Bharat. Details regarding the pro¬ 
visions of the Mysore, Saurashtra, Travancore, Cochin and Hy¬ 
derabad Acts were given in the previous issues of the Yea t 
Book. The PEPSU Government have applied the Patiala 
Workmen's Compensation Act, 1941 to the State The Gov¬ 
ernments of Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat have adapted the 
Central Act. 

(b) The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 

The introduction of a scheme of Health Insurance first 
engaged the attention of the Government of India in 1927, 
when the International Labour Conference adopted, at its 10th 
Session (Geneva, 1927), two Conventions regarding health in¬ 
surance for workers in industry, commerce and agriculture. 
Earnest consideration to the introduction of such a scheme 
was, however, given since the early years of the Second World 
War. In March, 1943, the Government of India, ap¬ 
pointed an Officer on Special Duty (Prof. B. P. Adarkar) to 
work out a scheme of health insurance for industrial workers. 
In his report. Prof. Adarkar recommended a compulsory and 
contributory health insurance scheme for workers in peren¬ 
nial factories in three groups of industries, namely, textiles, 
engineering and minerals and metals. This scheme was re¬ 
viewed by two officials of the International Labour Office in 
1945 and they suggested its extention to all perennial factories 
covered by the Factories Act and to other two risks, namely, 
childbirth and employment injury. Taking these modifica¬ 
tions into consideration, the Government of India framed a 
Bill which was introduced in the Central Legislative Assembly 
on 6th November, 1946. The Bill was passed into the Em¬ 
ployees' State Insurance Act by the Dominion Legislature on 
2nd April, 1948 and received the assent of the Governor- 
General on 19th April, 1948. The main provisions of the Act 
are as follows : — 

Scope.—The Act applies, in the first instance, to all fac¬ 
tories, other than seasonal factories, but contains a provision 
that it can be extended partially or wholly to any establish¬ 
ment or class of establishments. It covers labour emploved 
directly and indirectly and also clerical staff. It dor'- not, 
however, apply to a member of the armed forces or to a per¬ 
son whose remuneration in the aggregate exceeds Rs 400 a 
month. 

Administration —The administration of the Insurance 
Scheme has been entrusted to an autonomous body, called the 
Employees' State Insurance Corporation, consisting of the Minis- 
ter of Labour in the Central Government as Chairman, the 
Minister for Health as Vice-Chairman, not more than five persons 
nominated by the Central Government of whom at least three 
should be officials of the Central Government, one represen¬ 
tative of each ot the Part A States, nominated by the State 
Governments concerned, one person nominated by the Central 
Government to represent the Part C States, five persons repre¬ 
senting employers, five persons representing employees, two per¬ 
sons representing the medical profession and two persons 
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elected by Parliament A smaller body, known as tjie Stand¬ 
ing Committee is to work as the executive of the Corporation 
The members of this Committee are to be elected from among 
the members of the Corporation A third body, called the 
Medical Benefit Council, has to advise the Corporation on 
matters relating to the administration of medical benefit, certi¬ 
fication for purposes of the grant of benefits, etc. The 
Council consists of the Director-General of Health Services, 
as ex-officio Chairman, the Deputv Director-General of Health 
Services, the Medical Commissioner of the Corporation, one 
representative of each of the Part \ States, three members 
each representing employers and employees and three mem¬ 
bers (including at least one woman'* representing the medical 
profession The Chief Executive Officer of the Corporation 
is the Direo f or-Gpiieral vhe is assisted bv four other Principal 
Officers mentioned in the Act 

Finance —The Scheme is financed bv the Employees’ State 
Insurance Fund, which consist of contributions from employ¬ 
ers and employees and plants donations and gifts from the 
Central and State Governments local authorities or any indi¬ 
vidual or bod^/ The Central Government ha^ to make an 
annual grant to the Corporation duung the first five years, pf 
a sum equivalent 1o two-third^ of Ihe administrative expenses 
of the Coiporatioo not including the cost oT benefits The 
State Governments also share m financing the Scheme by 
meeting a sha e of the cost of medical treatment and atten¬ 
dance on tin ui iuod persorr the p openhon being left to be 
governed b\ a cement to be pn 4 oied mto by the Corpora¬ 
tion w th ttv * c ale Goveinn(nt^ 

C^nfrib — Contnhntu m m l^pnct of an employee 

are payable In the rnrmVsc^ swl b^ hn cmplover The em¬ 
ployee^ rhaie in the contnbut ms ^ to bo deducted from his 
wages by the irinciml nnplr\ei 

The rates of weekly lontributi ms h no been fixed follows ■ — 


Group n] 1 mpl v<' k 

1 in pliers' 
r intnl ution 
i r c r r \} N 
fi 1 

ftrol t ' 

1 mpl 
( > 11111 

\iMK ’ 
tjO] l 

* Total Contri¬ 
bution (em¬ 
ployees ’ and 
empl > vers ' 
contribution) 

1 rmplovuswhos won i Ulv ireb low 

Re 1 

1? 

N 1 

i 

P* 

'• 

ii 

7 

1 

n 

Re 

0 

a p 

7 0 

S Emplo\oea whc«e ivipiairo dub wa i * ui Pf 1 1 
and above but below Rr 1 SO 

0 

> 

<) 

i 

7 

0 

0 

9 0 

■S KmplovecH wboHr *»vr r i t 1 ulv w wo*'ll* 

R* 1-8 0 an 1 abme bu bpl tw Ri 1 


4 

0 

(t 

h 

0 

0 

12 0 

4 Employees wIioho oiage daiK m'ih ire 

Tie 2 and above but Mow 11 * v 

0 

1 

(1 

0 1 

? 

0 

1 

2 0 

5 Employees whoae avoraup im Jv ware* me 11* 1 
and above but hi low Jls 1 j 


8 

(1 

1 

( 

Ci 

1 

8 0 

6 Employees whoae average lailv warn* arr Ub 4 
and above bnt be low Re (1 | 


11 

) 

1 

rt 

M 

? 

1 0 

7 Employees whoir av*r&e< daily w urm are Ps ^ 
anil above but below Ps 8 

0 

r 

< 1 

1 

14 

) 

2 

13 0 

|8 Employees wl omo h\ mpr daih uapesan Ps 8 

1 and above j 

1 

1 

l) 

1 

* 

8 


7 

12 0 
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Contributions are payable in respect of every week for the 
whole or part of which an employee is employed and receives 
wages- They are also payable in respect of periods of author 
rised leave; and for periods of absence from work due to a 
lockout or a legal strike, if in respect of the period covered by 
such a legal strike the employee receives wages in full or in 
part. The amount of weekly contribution payable in respect 
of an employee depends on his average wage during that week* 
the average being obtained by dividing wages earned bv the 
number of days of actual work. 

Benefits .—The benefits provided under the Act are : (1) 
sickness benefit; (2) maternity benefit; (3) disablement bene¬ 
fit; (4) dependants' benefiL; and (5) medical benefit. 

Sickness Benefit. —The benefit consists of periodical cash 
payments to an insured person in respect of such days of his 
sickness in a benefit period as are certified by a duly appointed- 
medical practitioner subject to the insured person satisfying 
pertain conditions laid down in the Act. No benefit is pay¬ 
able for an initial period of two days except in the case of a 
spell of sickness following, at an interval of not more than 15 
days, the spell of sickness for which sickness benefit was last 
paid. The benefit is payable for a maximum number of 56 
days in any continuous period of 365 days. The daily rate of 
benefit payable during any benefit period of six months is to 
be an amount equivalent to one-half of the sum of the assum¬ 
ed average daily w$ges as given in a Schedule to the Act. A 
person in receipt of benefit is required to remain under medical 
treatment at a dispensary or other medical institution pro 
vided under the Act. 

Maternity Benefit .—The benefit consists of periodical cash 
payments at the rate of 12 annas a day for all days on which 
the insured woman does not work for remuneration during a 
period of 12 weeks, of which not more than 6 weeks should 
precede the expected dale of confinement. 

Disablement Benefit. —Disablement benefit is pavable for 
temporary or permanent, partial or total disablement as a re¬ 
sult of employment injury, which includes certain occunational 
diseases, sustained as an employee under the Act. Roughly, 
the rate of benefit for temporary disablement is equivalent to 
une-half of the assumed average wages for a continuous neriod 
of 52 weeks immediately preceding the week in which the 
employment injury occurs ; this is called the full rate. The 
proportion of the full rate at which, and the period for which 
the disablement benefit is payable are as follows : — 

Hate of cash U'littfil | 


Du rim' fcJjo period iiTdi^ nilitv al M:r mil rate. 

At h pomuititjfe of lull rate an provided in Auction 
4 uf (jIju Workmen’* < Vuii|W'UHfttioff A ; \l. forlifn. 


Nature of disablement 

1. Te»n|>orary disaViJenamil , . 

2. Permanent partial di:Vibli iruml 


3. PermiHui t total disablement 


At tbe fnll rate fur life. 
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Dependants’ Benefit .^The benefit consists of periodical 
payments at the following rates and to the following depen¬ 
dants of an insured person dying as a result of an employment 
injury sustained as an employee under the Act: 

(a) to the widow during the life or until remarriage, an 

amount equivalent to 3/5th of the full rate, that 
is* the rate at which temporary disablement bene¬ 
fit would have been payable to the deceased in¬ 
sured person. If there are two or more widows 
the amount payable is to be divided equally among 
them. 

(b) to each legitimate or adopted son, an amount equi¬ 

valent to 2/5th of the full rate, until he attains 15 
years of age. 

tc) to each legitimate unmarried daughter, an amount 
equivalent to 2/5th of the full rate, until she at¬ 
tains 15 years of age or until marriage whichever 
is earlier. 

The benefit to any son or daughter may be continued till 
the age of 18 if he or she continues education to the satisfac¬ 
tion of the Corporation. 

The total sum to be distributed among dependants is not 
to exceed a sum equal to the full rate. 

If none of the above dependants is left behind by the de¬ 
ceased insured person, the dependants’ benefit may be paid to a 
parent or grandparent for life or to certain other dependants 
for a limited period at such rates as may be determined by the 
Commissioner appointed under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923. In such cases the maximum compensation will be 
50 per cent, of the full rate. 

Medical Benefit. —An insured person is entitled to medical 
benefit for any week during which contributions are payable 
in respect of him or in which he or she is qualified to claim 
sickness benefit, maternity benefit or disablement benefit. 
There is also a provision for giving medical benefit under the 
regulations to persons who cease to pay contribution under the 
Act. The benefit may be given either in the form of out¬ 
patient or inpatient treatment and attendance in a hospital, 
clinic, dispensary or other institution or by visits of the insu¬ 
rance doctor to the home of the insured person. 

The Act also provides that the Corporation may extend 
the medical benefit to the family of an insured person. 

Adjudication of Disputes .—The Act contains provisions 
for setting up of Employees’ Insurance Courts by State Gov¬ 
ernments to decide disputes and to adjudicate on claims. 

Enforcement— The Act extends to all Part A and C States. 
In Mysore, a separate Act known as the Mysore Employees’ 
State Insurance Act was passed in 1949. 
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...^kspters I (Prclmiiiiairy), II (Corporation, Standing Com- 

vrr^nvr^^n 031 Ber ! efi ) Council), III (Finance and Audit), 

^ d pY5 I i 1 Sf f Uai ?f° Us) of T, the Act were bought into force in 
all Part A States (former Provinces) and the States of Delhi, 

Ajmer, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, and Coorg with effect 
^orn lst September, 1948. Sections 44 (Returns by employers) 
and 45 (Inspectors, their duties and functions) of Chapter IV, and 
9J? a P^ r (Penalties) of the Act were brought into force with 
a 0IT1 -^P ri ^ 1950 in all Part A States and the States of 
Delhi, Ajmer. Andaman and Nicobar Islands and Coorg. All the 
above provisions have also been brought into force with effect 
from 1st December. 1950. in the newly created Part C States, 
Himachal Pradesh, Bilaspur, Kutch, Bhopal, Tripura, 
Vindhya Pradesh and Manipur. Before the Scheme can be 
^^L men ^ ec ^ a ^ an ^ Pl ace by applying the remaining sections 
of Chapters IV (Contributions), V (Benefits), VI (Adjudication 
of Disputes and Claims) and VII (Penalties), it is necessary 
(a) to frame rules under sections 95 and 96 of the Act by the 
Central and State Governments respectively, (b) to frame regu¬ 
lations under section 97, (c) on the pari of State Governments 
concerned to set up and equip dispensaries, hospitals, etc., 
where the medical treatment and attendance will be provided, 
and (d) to set up and equip with trained personnel the local 
offices of the Corporation where the insured persons will apply 
for and receive cash benefits and the Regional Offices through 
which the Scheme will be administered. The progress so far 
made is as follows : 


(a) The rules to be framed by the Central Government 

under section 95 of the Act were made final in 
June, 1950 and published in the Gazette of India, 
dated July 1, 1950. A set of model rules for 
adoption by the State Governments under section 
96 of the Act was also framed by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and forwarded to the State Governments. 
Some of the States have already published draft 
rules under this section for eliciting public opinion.* 

(b) The Regulations to be framed by the Corporal 1 on 

under section 97 of the Act were adopted by it at 
its meeting held in May, 1950 The three sets of 
draft Regulations adopted by the Corporation, 
namely, the Employees’ State Insurance (General; 
Regulations, the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation (Staff) Regulations, and the Employees’ 
State Insurance (Provident Fund) Regulations 
were published in the Gazeite of India , dated 14th 


* The draft Employees 1 Insurance Court Rules have been 
published by the Government of Delhi, Bihar, (JP., Punjab and 
Bombay in their Official Gazettes dated January 14, 1950, August 
16, 1950, April 15, 1950, April 21, 1950 and August 3, 1950 respec¬ 
tively. Pun imb and Delhi have published draft Employees 1 State 
Insurance (Medical Benefit) Rules in their official Gazettes dated 
April 14, 1950 and April 29, 1950, respectively. 

Lfi93D«fLB 
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January, 1950 for comments. The first of these 
regulations has since been made final.’" 

(c) & (d) In accordance with the plan approved by the 
Standing Committee in May, 1950, it was proposed 
to start the Scheme in Delhi and Kanpur as early 
as possible and in other large industrial centres by 
stages by March, 1952. Regional Offices have al¬ 
ready been set up in Delhi and Kanpur and they 
are functioning since October, 1949. Local Offices 
have also been set up in most of the localities of 
the two cities for purposes of the Scheme These 
Offices are training employees' staffs to equip them 
to discharge their duties m connection with the 
Scheme and are acquainting employees and their 
uivons with the piovisions of the Act 

The Corporation has agreed to the xequest of the Bombay 
Government to adopt the panel system for providing medical 
care to employees under the Scheme m I he State The Cor¬ 
poration has also decided lhat whcie a substantial number of 
workers demand treatment bv system> of medicine other 1 than 
the allopathic system and where' the Slate Government have 
recognised the qualifications of doctors following such systems, 
treatment labilities should be provided in those systems as 
well. The tamps required for the payment of contributions 
have been punted and arrangement- loi their sale through the 
Imperial Brnk of India have been made 

(c) Tm Co'. Mines Providlnt Fund \m> Bonus Schimes Act, 

1948 

Tie Bcu'd of Con •illation (Cnllier> Dispute) appointed by 
Ihe G win i nt of Inc i x m Fibuidt\ 1947 for the collieries in 
Bihar and »» ngal recommended, among othci tl mgs the ins¬ 
titute • of a compulsory Provident Fund Scheme and the pay¬ 
ment u att( ndance and production bomu to workers. The 
Fact 1 ndim Committee appointed m Mav 1947 to report on 
the gf u» o' monetary b< w iK and eon cessions to eolliery 
workers in Mjdhya Pradon and i i Oi issa also recommended 
the mstdution of a Piovident Fund on the same lines as for 
the coll ,r ‘i io 1- in BengaL and B’hai The recommendations of 
Hu* Bo nl n Conciliation yn iccopied by the Government 
of India and Ine question of i apleinentuig them was discussed 
at the first meeting of the Timartite Industrial Committee on 
Coal K'nmg held in January 1948 As a result of these dis¬ 
cussions an Ordinance “ to rontci .powers to frame a Provident 
Fund Scheme and a Bonus Scheme lor persons employed in coal 
mines *' was pi omulgated by the Government of India on 23rd 
April, 1948. The Ordinance was later replaced by the Coal 
Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, which 

•"The text of final regulations was published in the Gazette of 
India dated October 28, 1950. 
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lot 


received the assent of the Governor-General 
1948* 


on 3rd September, 


The Act empowers the Central Government to frame a 
Provident Fund Scheme and a Bonus Scheme for employees 
m coal mines. The mines to which the scheme will apply arc 
to be notified in the official Gazette 

A Provident Fund Scheme framed under the provisions of 
the Act may provide for all or any of the matters such as the 
employees or class of employees who are to jom the Fund ; the 
conditions under which an employee may be exempted from 
joining the Fund, or from payment of contributions; rate, 
time and manner of payment of contributions, the payment by 
the employers of such sums of money as may be considered 
necessary to meet the cost of administering the Fund , consti¬ 
tution oi the Tripartite Board of Trustees , appointment of 
oTicers and servants of the Board , investment of funds ; audit 
and Accounts , rate of interest payable to membeis , etc 


The Coal Mines Bonus Scheme may provide for the pay¬ 
ment ol bonus dependant on the attendance of an employee 
in a coal mine duung any period, specify the employees or 
class of employees who will be eligible for the bonus and the 
conditions of eligibility, fix the rate at which the bonus will 
be payable to an employee and the manner in which the bonus 
will be calculated, presenbe the conditions under which an 
employee may be debarred from getting the bonus fix the rate 
at which s’lms will be set aside by the employer for the pay¬ 
ment of bonus and specify the time and the manner of the 
payment of the bonus etc 

The Act lays down that the amount of Provident Fund 
standing to the credit of any member shall not in any way be 
capable of being assigned or charged and shall not be liable 
to attachment under any decree or order of any Court in res¬ 
pect of any debt or liability incurred by the membei It also lays 
down that any amount standing to the credit of any member 
in the Fund at the time of his death and payable to his no¬ 
minee under the Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme shall 
subject to any deduction authorised by the said Scheme vest 
in the nominee and shall be free f*om any debt or other lia¬ 
bility incurred by the deceased or incurred by the norrrnee 
before the death of the member. 

For the administration of the Schemes, the Government 
of India are authorised to appoint Inspectors Persons con¬ 
travening the provisions of the Schemes can be punished with 
imprisonment which may extend lo six months or with a fine 
not exceeding one thousand rupees or with both Prov mo 


* On 7th August, 1950 the Government of Inu a mtioduced a 
Bill in Parliament to amend the Act The main purpose oi the Bill 
is to amend the definition of ‘employee’ in older to remove certain 
doubts which were expiessed regarding the application of the Act to 
certain categories of employees It also seeks to extend the scope 
of the Act to all States of the Union except Jammu and Kashmir. 
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has also been imade in the Act whereby any Scheme framed 
under the Act can be put into operation with retrospective 
effect from any date which may be specified in the Scheme. 

In exercise of the powers conferred by the Act the Coal 
Mines Bonus Scheme was framed by Government in July, 
1948. The Scheme was applied to all coal mines in West 
Bengal and Bihar with effect from 21st May, 1947 and to coal 
mines in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa with effect from 10th 
October, 1947. It prescribed the qualifying conditions and the 
rate at which bonus should be paid. At present the em¬ 
ployees covered by the Scheme are entitled to get one-third 
of their basic earnings as bonus.* * * § By two notifications issued 
in December. 1949 the Government of India applied the Scheme 
with certain modifications, to coal mines in Rewa, Korea and 
Talcher. The Scheme was applied to coal mines in Talcherf 
with retrospective effect from 1st July, 1949 and to coal mines 
in Rewat and Koreat with effect from 1st January, 1950. On 
23 February, 1950 Government notified § the application of 
the Scheme to all coal mines in the partially excluded areas of 
West Bengal. Table XLVIII shows the number of workers who 
earned bonus and the amount of bonus paid during 1949-50 in 
West Bengal, Bihar and Madhya Pradesh 

In December, 1948 the Government of India also framed 
a Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme and applied it to all coal 
mines in West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Pradesh with 
effect from the same date on which the Bonus Scheme was 
put into force In December, 1949 Government notified the 
application of the Scheme, with slight changes, to all coal 
mines in Assam with retrospective effect from 1st July, 1949.] ! 
By two notifications issued in January, 1950 Government ap¬ 
plied the Scheme, with certain modifications, to all coal mines 
in the partially excluded areas of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa and to all coal mines in Rcwa and Korea The scheme 
was applied to all coal mines m the partially excluded areas of 
Bihar^f, Madhya Pradesh^ and OnssaU with effect from the 
same date on which the Scheme was applied to other coal 
mines in these States In Rewa and Korea the Scheme was 
applied with effect from 1st January, 1950.** On 23rd February, 


* The Coal Mines Bonus Scheme wa* published in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary, dated 3rd July, 1948 and a summary of the 
Scheme will be found in the Tndiav Labour Gazette, August, 1948, 
pp. 88-91. 

f Notification No. PF.23(l)/49 dated 13th December, 1949. 

t Notification No PF.23(l)/49 dated 20th December, 1949. 

§ Notification No. PF.15(9)/50 dated 23rd February, 1950. 

|| Notification No. PF.15(8)/49 dated December 13, 1949. 

If Notification No. PF.15(9)/50 dated January 9, 1950. 

** Notification No. PF,23(l)/50 dated January 16, 1950. 
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TABLE XLVm 

NUMBER Of WORKERS WHO EARNED BONUS AND THE AMOUNT OP 
BONUS PAID DURING 1949-50 IN CERTAIN STATES* 


Quarter tndrag 

No. of 
collieries 
submitt¬ 
ing returns 

| No. of 
worker? 

J employed 

No. of workers who 
qualified for 
bonus 

Amount of 
bonus 
paid 

Wist Bengal — 





Rs. 

Jose, 1949 

101 

1,04,642 

33,949 

(32%) 

5,55,046 

September, 1049 

02 

1,21,909 

37,808 

(31%) 

0,04,445 

December, 1949 

100 

1,21,019 

36,990 

(30%) 

3,51,460 

March, 1950 

74 

08,041 

19,092 

(2»%) 

3,67,404 

Bihar — 






June, 1049 

1C i 

1,31,585 

73,329 

(»%) 

11,84,419 

September, 1949 

100 

1,58,005 

71,307 

(45%) 

13,05,278 

December, 1949 

170 

1,54,575 

59,473 

(32%) 

12,22,149 

Maroh,1950 

| 

120 

I 

1,08,955 

40,258 

(45%) 

10,02,023 

Madhya Pradesh — 

1 





Jane, 1940 

30 1 

30,181 

12,787 

(42%) 

2,67,108 

September, 1949 ., | 

24 1 

19,315 

8,030 

(45%) 

1,72,227 

December, 1949 „ | 

35 

30,359 

11,995 

(40%) 

2,51,170 

March, I960 .. ' 

43 

66,794 

23,256 

(41%) 

4,45,880 


1950 Government notified the application of the Scheme to all 
coal mines m the partially excluded areas of West Bengal j* 
Details regarding the Provident Fund Scheme are given m the 
Chapter of Labour Welfare % 

For purposes of the administration of the Provident Fund 
Scheme the Government of India have appointed a Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Commissioner. A central office of the Fund 
has been set up at Dhanbad. Government have also appointed 
seven Inspectors for purposes of securing effective enforcement 
of the Schemes framed under the Act. 


*Based on the information supnlied by the Regional Labour 
Commissioner (Central), Dhanbad The information relates to only 
those collieries which submitted returns. Only about 33 per cent, 
rf the collieries submitted returns. 

t Notification No. PF.15(9)/50 dated February 23, 1950. 

w t See pages 312-13, See also March 1949 issue of the Indian Labour 
Gazette, pp, 642-43. 
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[d) Maternity Benefit Acts 

The first Maternity Benefit Act was passed by the Bombay 
Government in 1929 and the Madhya Pradesh Government 
fol 'owed suit the next year. Similar Acts were subsequently 
passed in Madras (1934), U.P. (1938). Bengal (1939)> the Punjab 
(1943) and Assam (1944), In Bihar a Maternity Benefit Act 
was passed in 1945 and was re-enacted, with slight changes, in 
1947, The Bombay Act was, with certain modifications, ex¬ 
tended to Ajmer-Merwara in 1932 and to Delhi in 1937. The 
Central Government passed the Mines Maternity Benefit Act 
in 1941. The Act was amended in 1945. The amendment 
Act made special provisions for women employed underground 
in mines. Consequent upon the re-imposition of the ban on 
the employment of women underground in 1946 the amend¬ 
ment Act was repealed in 1948.* 


The following are the main features of the Acts : — 

Scope .—In Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and Assam the Acts 
apply to women employed in all regulated factories. The Bom¬ 
bay Act, however, applies only to certain notified districts and 
towns. Other State Acts apply to women employed in non- 
seasonal factories only. For purposes of the Acts the defini¬ 
tion of ‘ factory ’ is taken to be the same as given under the 
Factories Act, 1934. The U.P. Act, however, defines a factory 
as any premises where manufacturing process is carried on with 
the aid of power and where 10 or more workers are employed. 
Till recently, women employed in plantations were entil ed to 
maternity benefit under the law only in Assam. In October, 
1948 the Government of West Bengal passed a separate Act 
Act, 1948t for extending maternity benefits to women employed 
known as the West Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) 
in tea factories and plantations in the State. The Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act applies to women employed in mines 
covered by the Indian Mines Act, 1923, 

Qualifying Conditions and Rate of Benefit .—The tabular 
statement below shows the qualifying period, the period of 
benefit and the rate of benefit in the different States and 
under the Mines Maternity Benefit Act. 


♦Repealed by the Repealing and Amending Act, 1947 (Act No. 
II of 1948). 

t A Bill to amend the Act was framed and published by the 
Government of West Bengal in the Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, 
dated January 20, 1950, The Bill proposes to amend section 11 of 
the Act in order to prevent women workers from accepting any 
employment during the six weeks’ post-natal period for which they 
are paid maternity benefit. 
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Additional Benefits. — Only four Acts, namely the Mines 
Maternity Benefit Act and the Assam, Bihar and U,P. Acts 
provide for some additional benefits which take the form 
of free medical treatment, maternity bonus, provision of 
creches, additional rest intervals, etc. Of these, the Assam 
Act merely provides free medical aid during the period of 
confinement. The Mines Matermty Benefit Act provides for 
bonus not exceeding Rs. 3 but the obligation to pay this bonus 
does not arise m case of employers who provide free services 
of a qualified midwife or other trained person. Both in Bihar 
and U.P., a woman worker who avails herself of the services 
of a qualified mid-wife or a trained woman health visitor at 
the time of her confinement is entitled to a bonus of Rs. 5. 
These two Acts also provide that if a woman worker employed 
in a factory has a child of less than one year of age she shall be 
entitled to two intervals for rest of half an hour each—one in 
the forenoon and the other in the afternoon—at such times as 
she thinks fit, in addition to the usual interval of one hour 
allowed by the Factories Act. However, if the employer 
maintains a creche at the factory, two additional intervals to 
which the woman worker is entitled will be of a quarter of 
an hour each. The Bihar and U.P. Acts further provide that 
every employer, in whose factory fifty or more women are 
employed or where not less than 25 per cent, of the workers 
employed are women and the number of such women is not 
less than ten, shall set apart a room in the factory premises for 
use as creche for the children of women employed in the fac¬ 
tory ; he shall also employ a female attendant thereat to look 
after such children. Lastly, m case of miscarriage the U.P. 
Act provides for three weeks’ leave with pay from the day of 
miscarriage. 

Safeguards and Penalties .—Provision exists in the Acts 
for protection of women against dismissal by the employers to 
avoid liability of payment. A woman worker cannot be dis¬ 
charged during the period ol maternity leave. Employment 
of women during maternity leave is a penal offence but the 
Assam Act permits such employment provided it is on light 
work during the four weeks preceding the date of childbirth. 
Similarly, the West Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) 
Act permits employment of women on light work during the 
six weeks before confinement if certified fit to do such work 
by the prescribed medical practitioner. 

Administration of the Acts .—The administration of the 
Acts in all the States is the responsibility of the Factory Ins¬ 
pectorates. Prior to 30th May, 1948 the administration of the 
Mines Maternity Benefit Act in all mines was the responsibi¬ 
lity of the Chief Inspector of Mines but since then the adminis¬ 
tration of the Act in coal mines has become the responsibility 
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bi the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner. Rules framed 
under these Acts require employers to furnish annual returns 
showing the number of claims made, the number of claims 
paid and the total amount of benefit paid during the year. 
The information contained in these returns is analysed by the 
Chief Inspectors of Factories in the various States and pub¬ 
lished in annual reports. The following table gives details 
regarding maternity benefits paid during the year 1948 in some 
of the States and in mines. 

TABLE XLIX 

maternity benefit paid in different states during the year 

1949 


State 

A\erago 
dull} 

number of 
women 
employed 

Number 
of women 
who 
claimed 
matemit} 

) benefit 

1 N umbel 
of worn* n 
who 

were paid 

1 maternity 
benefit 

Number 
of cases 
in which 
n brnnB 
was driven 
or raator- 
mty bene 
fit was 
paid for 
miscarriage 
1 or death 

Total 

1 amount 
! poid 

i 

| (Bn.) 

Ajmer 

997 

64 

42f 

1 

917 

Asuam 

170,920 

j 42,174 | 

40,973 


16,28,992 

Bihnr 

13,007 

1 1.067 

983 

87 

00,676 

Bombay 

61,760 

| 

6,473 

5,09i 

j 

166 

2,21,621 

Delhi 

425 

17 1 

18J 


503 

Madhya Pradesh 

6,667 * 

760 | 

070 


30,804 

Madras 

67,832 

3,030 ' 

3,269$ 

10 

140,53 * 

Puniab 

807 

9 1 

9 


1 

400 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,179 

1 

71 1 

04 

9 

1 

7,059 1 

West Bengal 

1 

64,876 

4,. r >39 | 

4 605 ' 


4 77,070 | 

Mines* .. j 

67,300 

i 

G.638 1 

2,1891 i 

953 

1.81,822 ! 

1 


♦Figures relate to 1945. 

112 cases are pending. 

t Includes 3 cases of 1948, Two cases of 1949 art pending. 

§ Includes 15 cases of 1948, 

|| The number of cases in coal mines in which the benefit was 
paid is not known The figure includes 146 cases in which the first 
instalment of benefit was paid in 1947. 
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Among the new States which have acceded to the lndiaii 
Union, no law on the subject is known to be in force in Rajas¬ 
than, Jammu and Kashmir, the Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union (PEPSU), Bhopal, Bilaspur and the areas of Loharu, 
Dujana and Pataudi in the Punjab. The Government of 
PEPSU are considering the enactment of a law on the 
subject. The Governments of Saurashtra and Madhya Bharat 
have adopted the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act. Provision 
for the payment of maternity benefit is known to exist in My¬ 
sore, Travancore-Cochin and Hyderabad. Details regarding 
the provisions of the Acts in force in these States will bo found 
in the previous issues of the Year Book. The Hyderabad 
Maternity Benefit Act, 1940 was amended by an amending 
Act* in July, 1950. The amending Act, inter alia , increased the 
rate of benefit from eight annas to twelve annas per day, and 
increased the period of benefit from 7 weeks to 11! weeks. 

10. Industrial Relations 

CENTRAL ACTS 

(a) Tiie Indian Trade Unions Act, 191 f ( 

The Act was passed in March, 1926 and was pul jnto force on 
1st June, 1927. Although two amending Acts were uassed in 1926 
and 1942, no major change was introduced in the Act till 1947. 
In 1947 an amending Act was passed which provided foi 
compulsory lecognition of representative uni ns by the 
employers and listed certain practices as unfair pf dices on the 
part of employers and certain others as unfan p iclices on the 
part of the recognised unions. These prows ons of this 
Amendment Act have, however, not been put irUu force. The 
main prov ; sions of the Act as amended a. ? as fo ->ws 

Registration .—Any seven or more' members ol ; trade union 
can apply to the Registrar appointed under the Act for 
registration of the union and can be granted :* certificate of 
registration provided that they satisfy the require!, rnts in regard 
to the rules as laid down in section 6 of the Act. At least half 
of the total number of the office-bearers of a registered union 
must be persons actually engaged in the industry to which the 
union belongs. Under certain circumstances the Registrar of 
Trade Unions is authorised to withdraw or cancel the 
registration. The Act, however, contains a provision for an 
appeal against the Registrar’s decisions. 

Rights and Privileges of a Registered Trade Union .—The 
officers and members of a registered trade union are given 
protection against criminal proceedings in respect of any agree¬ 
ment for the purpose of furtherance of any legal object of the 
union. They are also protected from civil suits in respect of any 
act done in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute if 
the plea is only that such act induces some other person to break 
a contract of employment, or that it is in interference with the 
trade, business or employment of some other persons, 

* The Hyderabad Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Act, 1950. 
Published in the Hyderabad Gazette , dated July 10, 1950. 
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6b ligations and Liabilities of Registered Trade Unions.— The 
Utilisation of the general fund of a registered trade union is 
limited to objects specified in section 15 of the Act. However, 
for the promotion of civil and political interests of its members, 
the unions can constitute a separate political fund. Registered 
unions are required to submit annual returns in prescribed forms 
to the Registrar with a duly audited statement of receipts and 
expenditure during the year. They are also required to keep 
account books open for inspection by an officer or member of 
the union. Any changes in the name, constitution and rules of 
tne union as well as changes of office bearers have to be notified 
to the Registrar. 

Recognition oj Trade Union ?.—The Act authorises the 
Central Government m the case of central undei takings, major 
ports, mines and oiMields and State 4 Governments in other cases 
to appoint Labour Courts to hear and decide disputes arising 
out of refusal of employers to recognise any particular union. 
No union is entitled 10 recognition by an order of the Labour 
Court unless (1) it is registered under the Act ; (2) all its ordinary 
members are workmen employed in the same industry or in 
industries closely allied to or connected with one another ; (3) it 
is representative of all the workmen employed by the employer 
in that industry or those industries ; (4) its rules do not provide 
for the exclusion from membership of any class of workmen 
employed by the employer in that industry or those industries ; 
(5) its rules provide for the procedure for declaring a strike ; 
and (6) its rules provide that a meeting of its executive shall 
be held at least once in every six months. 

T Vhere a union has been recognised by an employer under 
orders of the Labour Court, the employer or the Registrar can 
apply to the Court for the withdrawal of recognition on the 
ground (1) that the executive or members of the union have 
committed any unfair practice, or (2) that the union has ceased to 
be representative of the workers, or (3) that the union has failed 
to submit returns required under the Act. The Act provides 
that after hearing the union, if the Court is satisfied that the 
union is no longer fit to be recognised, it may withdraw the 
recognition. 

The executive of a recognised union is entitled to negotiate 
with the employer in respect of matters connected with the 
employment or non-employment or terms of employment or the 
conditions of labour of all or any of its members and to display 
notices of the union in any premises where its members are 
employed. 

Unfair Practices .—Under the Act the following have been 
declared to be unfair practices on the part of a recognised union ! 
(1) for a majority of the members to take part in an irregular 
strike; (2) for the executive of the union to advise, support or 
instigate an irregular strike ; and (3) for an officer of the union 
to submit returns containing false statements. It is deemed to 
be an unfair practice on the part of the employer : (1) to inter¬ 
fere in any way with the rights of his workmen to organise a 
trade union or to engage in concerted activities for the purpose 
of mutual aid or protection ; (2) to interfere with the formation 
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or administration of any trade union or to contribute financial Of 
Other support to it; (3) to discharge or otherwise discriminate 
against— (a) any officer of a recognised trade union because of 
his being such an officer, (b) any workman because he has made 
allegations or given evidence in any enquiry or proceeding under 
the Act; and (4) to refuse to negotiate with the recognised union 
or to deny privileges granted by the Act to the recognised union. 
Any employer who commits any unfair practice can be punished 
with a fine which may extend to one thousand rupees. For 
recognised unions committing unfair practices the penalty 
prescribed is the withdrawal of recognition. 

Administration *.—The Act is in force in all the States of the 
Indian Union except Jammu and Kashmir, Mysore, Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union (PEPSU), Travancore-Cochin, Hyder¬ 
abad, Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Saurashtra and the area of 
Cooch Berar in West Bengal. The Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir passed a separate Act on the subject in April, 1950. 
The Act is more or less on the lines of the Central Act. Although 
no separate Act has been passed in Mysore, provision for the 
registration of trade unions has been made in the Mysore Labour 
Act. 1942. The provisions of this Act relating to registration of 
trade unions are similar to those of the Indian Trade Unions Act. 
The Governments of Hvderabad and Travancoi e-Cochin have 
passed their own Acts which closely follow the Central Act. The 
Governments of Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan and Saurashtra have 
adapted the Central Act. The PEPSU Government is 
contemplating the enforcement of the Central Act in their State. 
Recently a Bill has been introduced in Parliament for applying 
certain Central Acts to all Part B States excluding Jammu 
and Kashmir. If the measure succeeds, the Indian Trade Unions 
Act will apply to all Part B States except Jammu and Kashmir. 

The Indian Trade Unions Act is administered by the State 
Governments who are required to appoint Registrars of Trade 
Unions. The Act, however, does not provide for the inspection 
of books of trade unions by the Registrars. The Chief Labour 
Commissioner (Central) in his report on the representative 
character of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the Indian 
Federation of Labour commented on this defect in the Act and 
suggested that if the trade unions were to develop on healthy 
lines it was necessary that some provisions should be made in the 
Act for periodical inspection of registers, records and account 
books of trade unions bv the Registrars or by other persons 
deputed bv him. The matter was discussed in the eleventh 
session of the Standing Labour Committee held in January, 1949. 
On the basis of these discussions a Bill was framed by the 
Central Government and was introduced in Parliament in 
February, 1950. The Bill is primarily a consolidating measure 
but there are a few new provisions. It excludes from its scope the 
armed forces and the police and places certain restrictions on 
Government servants. The following are some of the important 
features of the Bill * ('al provision has been made in the Bill for 
+he appointment of Inspector s for purposes of inspection of 

*For statistics relating to trade unions see section on Trade 
Unions, Chapter IV, pp. 150-62. 
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registered trade unions; (b) the Bill requires registered trade 
unions to maintain a list of members, registers showing 
particulars of subscription paid by each member, account books, 
etc., in the prescribed form ; (c) it provides that the rules of 
trade unions should hereafter mention the rat*.' of subscription 
payable by members, the circumstances in which the name of 
a member shall be struck off the list of members, the procedure 
for taking disciplinary action against members who go on a 
strike or lockout without the sanction of the executive or who 
violate the rules of the union, and the procedure for taking action 
against the officers of the union who violate the rules of the 
union or the Act; (d) it debars outsiders from becoming officers 
of the executive of those unions which consist wholly or partly 
of civil servants. In the case of other unions, it restricts their 
proportion to four or one-fourth of the total number of the 
executive, whichever is less ; (e) it provides for the cancellation 
of the registration of unions if they contravene any provision 
of the Act or of their own rules or if they fail to comply with 
any binding award, order or agreement. The Bill was referred 
to a Select Committee by Parliament. The Committee has 
recently submitted its report, which is under consideration of 
Parliament. 

(b) The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 

This Act extends to the whole of India except Part B States 
and applies to all industrial establishments employing 100 or 
more persons. It authorises the Central and State Governments 
to extend its scope to any other class or classes of .industrial 
establishments or to exempt any such establishment or class of 
establishments from any or all provisions of the Act. The Act, 
however, does not apply to those industries to which the 
provisions of Chapter V of the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, applied. Under the Act every employer is required to 
submit to the Certifying Officer, within six months of the 
application of the Act, five copies of the draft Standing Orders 
which he proposes to adopt along with the prescribed particulars 
regarding the workmen employed and the name of the trade 
union to which they belong. These Orders are required to provide 
for certain matters laid down in the schedule to the Act/ The 
Certifying Officer certifies these Orders after taking into 
consideration the objections of the employer and employees. 
Persons aggrieved by the decision of the Certifying Officer can 
prefer an appeal to the Industrial Court or such Appellate 
Authority as may be set up for the purpose. For failure to 
submit draft Standing Orders or for the contravention thereof 
an employer is punishable with a fine. 

The Act lays down that the functions of the Certifying 
Officers will be discharged by the Labour Commissioner, where 
one is appointed or by an officer appointed for the purpose by 
the appropriate Government. The following tabular statement 
gives particulars regarding the Certifying Officers and the 
Appellate Authorities appointed in different States. 

* For details see page 81 of the Indian Labour Year Book, 1946. 
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State 

| Certifying Offioer 

| Appellate Authority 

i 

| 1 Assam 

Labour Commissioner 

Development Commissionei 

1 2 Bihar 

Labour Commissioner 

Shri Shiva Pujan Rai, Chauknan, Induatnal 
Inbunal 

J Bombay 

Labour Commissioner 

Induatnal Court 

4. Madhya Pi a ties h 

Laboui Coinmiasionei 

Provincial Court constituted under the C P 
Induatnal Disputes Settlement At t, 1947 

•5 Madras 

labour Commissioner 

Ir d us trial Tribunals constituted under the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

b Onss v 

Chief Irtspct tor of racboneR 

Disbnft Judges of Cuttack, Sambalpur, 
Gan jam Pun and Additi mal Sessions 
Judge of Koraput 

7 Punjab 

laboui Cnmmuaionrr 

Industrial Inbunal Punjab 

8 Uttar Pradesh 

Labour Commissionei 

Shri Juntao K N Wanchoo of tho Allaha¬ 
bad High Court 

9 West Dengul 

Laboui Commissiouei 

1 

1 or Calcutta md its suhuibs the Commis 
monei for Workmrn s Compensation For 
Districts—the District Judges 

10 Ajmei 

Laboui Officer 

Deputv Commissioner. 

JI Rltopil 

Tahour C ommissioiu i 

Secretary, l>e\ t loj meat and Rt uganisation 
Department 

12 Bilaspur 

Collectors nd Additional DintnU 
Migistrato, Bilasj ur 

District and Se ssions Tiid^e Bilaspui 

11 ( ICt, 

Assistant CoinmiRSioner and 
Distn 1 'Ma^igtrati, CoorL 

Chief Ci n iniRsmun 

14 Delhi 

1 nb ul Oflhf rr 

Direrlor of Tmlnstnes an 1 Labour 

1' Himachil l‘i«i 
rloah 

DfpulvC mmissionerq 

Chief Commisbif ncr 

10 Kutch 

bt ito Ln^inrrr, Kutch, Bliuj 

Distnct Judge Kutch Bhuj 

17 Maiiipiii 

Pr f»is1iar of C i operative So 
i ictn s Mnnipui 

I>c pufy Commissioner, "Manipur 

J8 Tripura 

Divisional Ofiiitrs 

SoLJxtir> Dcjmitmrnl i f Lai ur 

10 V indliya 

Pradesh 1 

Dtput\ ( nnmiNhi mm j 

T)ir Irr oi Industries 


for Central undertakings, the Government of India have 
appointed the Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) to exercise 
the functions of the Appellate Authonty and the Regional 
Labour Commissioners (Central) of Bombay, Kanpur, Calcutta, 
Dhanbad and Madras to perform the duties of Certifying O'Leers 

Only two of the States, viz, U P and Assam, have so far 
extended the application of the Act to establishments employing 
less than hundred persons The foimer by a notification* issued 
in September, 1948, extended the application of the Act to all 
industrial establishments engaged in the glass industry m the 
State irrespective of the number of persons employed m them, 

* No 1497 (LL)/XVIII-1025(LL)48, dated September 29, 1948 
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and the latter issued a notification* in May, 1949 extending the 
application of the provisions of the Act to all industrial 
establishments in the State, excepting mines, quarries, oilfields 
and railways, in which ten or more workers were employed. 

The State Governments compile annual reports on the 
working of the Act. The following table gives statistics 
regarding the working of the Act in various States. 

TABLE L 

WORKING OF THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENl (STANDING ORDERS) ACT, 

1946 during 1949 
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It will be seen from the above table that the progress of 
certification during L949, as in the previous year continued to 
be slow m most of the States and in Central sphere undertakings. 
The administering authorities have generally attributed this to 
the failure of the employers to submit draft Standing Orders in 

♦No. GLR.128/48/3. dated May 30, 1949. 

t Revised 

1 This includes Standing Orders of 56 sugar factories covered by 
the Act but subsequently exemption was granted to these concerns, 
their Standing Orders were settled under the U.P. industrial Disputes 
Act. 1947. 

§ No action was taken on application received from one under¬ 
taking as that undertaking was not covered by the Act. 
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proper form and the indifference of workers towards certification 
of Standing Orders. It is reported that the apathy of the 
workers is largely due to the fact that the Act makes no provision 
for the modification of draft Standing Orders on the grounds of 
fairness or reasonableness. Action has now been taken by the 
Central Government to remove the existing defects of the Act. 
On 17th February 1950, the Central Government introduced in 
Parliament a Bill known as the Labour Relations Bill to 
consolidate the existing laws relating to the prevention and 
settlement of industrial disputes. The Bill incorporates the 
essential provisions of the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act and makes suitable provision for the revision and 
modification of Standing Orders. 

Provisions almost similar to those of the Industrial 
Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946, are known to be in 
force in some of the Part B States. The Governments of 
Saurashtra, Rajasthan and Madhya Bharat have adapted the 
Central Act. Acts on the model of the Central Act were passed 
by the Governments of Cochin and Travancore in 1947 and 1948 
respectively. These Acts are now in force in the respective areas 
of Travancore-Cochin. In Hyderabad, the Standing Orders 
(Conditions of Employment) Regulation Order, 1945, provides 
for the framing of Standing Orders in notified employments in 
which not less than 200 persons are employed. Although in 
Mysore there is no separate legislation on the subject, provision 
for the framing of Standing Orders exists in the Mysore Labour 
Act, 1942. In the Patiala and East Punjab States Union, the 
Government have framed a Bill on the subject and it is at 
present under consideration of the State Legislature. 

(c) The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

The Act was passed in March, 1947 to replace the Trade 
Disputes Act of 1929. Except for certain minor changes which 
were introduced by the Industrial Disputes (Banking and 
Insurance Companies) Act, 1949, no important change was 
introduced in the Act till May, 1950. In May, 1950, an Act 
known as the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act was 
passed to make provision for the establishment of a Labour 
Appellate Tribunal. This measure necessitated certain changes 
in the Industrial Disputes Act and hence certain consequential 
amendments were made in the Act. Government, however, 
utilised the opportunity for introducing certain other important 
changes as well which were deemed to be necessary in the light 
of the working of the Act. The following are the main 
provisions of the Act as it stands now. 

By virtue of the amendment made by the Industrial Disputes 
(Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950, the Act is now applicable to all 
constituent States of the Indian Union except the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

In order to foster the spirit of joint consultation between the 
employers and employees the Act provides for the setting up 
of Works Committees. It authorises the appropriate Govern- 
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ments* to order any employer employing 100 or more workers 
to set up a Works Committee consisting of the representatives 
of the employer and workers in his establishment The func¬ 
tion of the Committee is to promote harmonious relations 
between employers and employees. 

The Act also empowers the appropriate Governments to 
appoint Conciliation Officers for any specified area or industry 
and to constitute Boards of Conciliation, Courts of Enquiry and 
Industrial Tribunals for the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Reference of disputes to Boards, Courts or Tribunals is at the 
discretion of the Government concerned but if both parties to a 
dispute, either jointly or separately, apply for such a reference 
it is obligatory on the part of Government to refer the dispute 
to a Board, Court or Tribunal, as the case may be. If a dispute 
relates to a public utility service and a notice of strike or lockout 
is given, then it becomes obligatory for Government to refer the 
dispute to a Tribunal. The Government may, however, not make 
such a reference if they are satisfied that the notice was not 
bona fide. 

The Act makes it compulsory for Government to refer all 
disputes relating to public utility services for conciliation but 
in the case of other disputes the Government can exercise their 
discretion. If an agreement is reached in the course of 
conciliation proceedings it becomes binding on the parties and 
becomes effective from the date agreed upon or from the date 
on which it is signed by the parties. The agreement remains 
binding for the period agreed upon by the parties, or if no such 
provision exists in the agreement, for a period of six months. 
Even after the expiry of the period of six months, it continues 
to be binding until the expiry of two months from the date on 
which a notice in writing of an intention to terminate the settle¬ 
ment is given by one party to the other. If no agreement is 
reached, the Conciliation Officer or the Board of Conciliation, as 
the case may be, is required to submit a full report to the 
appropriate Government stating the steps taken to bring about 
a settlement as also the causes responsible for the failure of the 
conciliation proceedings. The Board of Conciliation is also 
required to give in its report its recommendations loi the settle¬ 
ment of the dispute. 

On receipt of the report of the Conciliation Officer or the 
Board, the Government concerned may refer the dispute to an 
Industrial Tribunal for adjudication. While no specific 
qualifications have been prescribed by the Act for persons to be 
appointed as members qf the Board of Conciliation, it lays down 
that every member oi the Industrial Tribunal must be an 
independent person and must be a person who is or has been a 

* The Act declares the Central Government to be the appropriate 
Government in the case of Railway Administration, Central under¬ 
takings, banking and insurance companies, mines, oilfields, and major 
ports. In the case of all other establishments it declares StatfJ 
Government? to be the appropriate Crpyernments, 

L5&3D0FLB 
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High Court. In the case of Boards 
tna Act only provides that they shall consist of an independent 
Chairman and two dr four other members representing in equal 
numbers the parties to the dispute. 

Under the Act as it was originally passed no award of a 
Tribunal could be deemed to be binding on the parties unless 
the appropriate Governments issued an order declaring it to -be 
binding. By virtue of the amendment made by the Industrial 
Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, it is no longer necessary for 
the Government concerned to issue an enforcing order. All 
awards of Tribunals now become binding on the parties on the 
expiry of 30 days from the date of their publication, and where 
there is no provision for publication, on the expiry of 30 days 
from the date on which they are made. The appropriate 
Governments are, however, empowered to reject or modify, before 
the expiry of 30 days mentioned above, those awards which are 
not appealable and in which they are a party to the dispute, if 
they feel that it would be inexpedient on public grounds to give 
effect to the whole or any part of such awards. In all such 
cases they are required to place the award together with their 
reasons for rejecting or modifying the same before the 
Legislature concerned. 

The normal period or operation of an award has been fixed 
by the Act to be one year. The appropriate Governments are, 
however, empowered to reduce this period. They are also 
empowered to extend the period of operation by any period not 
exceeding one year at a time subject to the condition that the 
total period of operation of any award does riot exceed 3 years. 
The Act further provides that all awards shall continue to be 
binding on the parties even after the stipulated period of 
operation until a period of 2 months has elapsed from the date 
on which notice is given by any party bound by the award to 
the other party or parties intimating its intention to terminate 
the award. The above mentioned provisions were made in the 
Act by the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. 

The appropriate Governments are empowered to prohibit the 
continuance of any strike or lockout if the dispute has been, 
referred to a Board or Tribunal. The Act declares strikes and 
lockouts in public utility services to be illegal if they an? 
commenced or declared without giving a notice in the prescribed 
manner or during the pendency of conciliation proceedings before 
a Conciliation Officer and seven days after the conclusion of 
such proceedings. All strikes and lockouts, whether in public 
utility services or not, are also deemed to be illegal if 
commenced or declared during the pendency of (i) conciliation 
proceedings before a Board and 7 days after the conclusion of 
such proceedings ; (ii) proceedings before a Tribunal and two 
mpnths after the conclusion of such proceedings ; and (iii) during 
any period in which a settlement or award is in operation, in, 
respect of the matters covered by the settlement or award. 
Continuance of a strike or g. lockout is not illegal if it existed 
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prior to the reference of the dispute to a Board pp Tribunal 
provided that such a strike or lockout was not in contravention 
of the provisions of the Act when it commenced or its continuance 
was not prohibited by the Government concerned. A strike or 
a lockout declared in consequence of an illegal lockout or strike 
is also not illegal. Financial aid in duect furtherance of an illegal 
strike or lockout is prohibited and is punishable under the Act. 

Section 33 of the Act, as amended by the Industrial 
Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, provides that during the 
pendency of any proceedings no employer shall alter the 
conditions of service to the prejudice of the workmen concerned 
with the dispute, nor shall he dismiss or punish any such work¬ 
man without obtaining the written permission of the Conciliation 
Officer, Board of Tribunal, etc., as the case may be. A new 
section (section 33A) has been added to the Act by the 
Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act which makes 
provision for the disposal of complaints arising out of 
contravention of section 33. This new section authorises 
employees aggrieved by an act of contravention of section 33 
to lodge a complaint with the Industrial Tribunal and 
empowers the Tribunal to deal with the complaint as if it were 
a dispute referred to or pending before it. 

Under the original Act, parties to a dispute were entitled to 
be represented in any proceedings by an officer of a registered 
trade union or an employers' Association, as the case may be. 
They were also entitled to be represented by a legal practitioner 
in any proceedings before a Court or Tribunal. The provisions 
of the Act relating to the representation of the parties in 
proceedings have now been revised. The Act, as amended by 
the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, authorises 
workers to be represented bv an officer of a registered trade 
union of which they arc members or an officer oL a federation 
of trade unions to which their trade union is affilm+cd Where 
workers are not members of any trade union, they ait authorised 
to be represented by an officer of any trade union connected 
with, or by any workman employed in, the industry in which 
they are employed. The employers are entitled to be 
represented by an officer of the Association of which they aie 
members or an officer of a federation of Associations of 
employers to which their Association is affiliated. Those 
employers who are not members of any Association are entitled 
to be represented by an officer of any Association of employers 
‘connected with, or by any other employer engaged in, the 
-industry in which the employers are engaged. The parties are 
no longer entitled to be represented by legal practitioners in any 
proceedings before a Court. The Act now places restrictions on 
the right of the parties to be represented by legal practitioner# 
in any proceedings before a Tribunal. Any party can now be 
represented by a legal practitioner in any proa edmgs before a 
Tribunal only if it obtains the consent of the other party and 
if the Tribunal permits it to be so represented. The Act grants 
protection to workers refusing to take part in illegal strikes cr 
loiStoutp and prescribes penalties f qv breaches of th^ Act Jk 
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new provision has been made in the Act by the Industrial 
Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act for the recovery of any money 
due from employers under any award as arrears of land revenues 
or as public demand. The Tribunals are now empowered to 
award, at their discretion, costs of, or incidental to, any 
proceedings before them and such costs are recoverable in the 
same way. 

The Government of India have also promulgated certain 
Ordinances and passed certain Acts to supplement the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 and to meet certain special 
requirements. To remove the difficulties created by the piece¬ 
meal adjudication of disputes in banking and insurance 
companies having branches in more than one State, the Central 
Government promulgated an Ordinance known as the Industrial 
Disputes (Banking and Insurance Companies) Ordinance in April, 
1949. This Ordinance amended the Act in order to include 
banking and insurance companies m the list of undertakings for 
which the Central Government alone was competent to 
constitute Boards, Courts or Tribunals. The Ordinance 
prohibited State Governments from referring any industrial 
dispute concerning banking and insurance companies which had 
their branches or other establishments in more than one' State 
for adjudication, enquiry or settlement and provided for abate¬ 
ment of proceedings relating to such disputes pending before 
Tribunals appointed by State Governments. It also empowered 
the Central Government to refer all disputes relating to banking 
and insurance companies in respect of which awards or 
decisions had already been made by any Adjudicator to the 
Tribunals constituted by them for the purpose of re-adjudication. 
In exercise of the powers conferred by this Ordinance, the 
Centra] Government constituted an Industrial Tribunal in June, 
1949 and referred disputes relating to various banking companies 
to it. In December, 1949, this Ordinance was replaced by an 
Act called the Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance 
Companies) Act, 1949. 

On 13th June, 1949, the Central Government promulgated 
another Ordinance known as the Industrial Tribunals Payment of 
Bonus (National Savings Certificates) Ordinance, 1949. This 
Ordinance was largely the result of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Court, Bombay in its award relating to the 
payment of bonus for the year 1948 to the employees of the 
cotton mills in Bombay City. The Ordinance authorised 
Industrial Tribunals to direct the payment of a maximum of 50 
per cent, of bonus, which may become payable under the 
award, in the shape of National Savings Certificates. It also 
contained certain special provisions regarding the payment of 
bonus for the year 1948 awarded by the Industrial Court for 
the employees of the cotton mills in Bombay City. Certain 
minor changes in the Ordinance were introduced by an 
amending Ordinance which was promulgated on 25th June, 
1949.* 

• Tor more details regarding the two Ordinances see the 1940-43 

taue of the Year Booh, pp. 102-3. 
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In order to remove certain legal difficulties created by a 
judgment* of the Madras High Court, the Madras Government 
passed an amending Act known as the Industrial Disputes 
(Madras Amendment) Act in April 1949. The amending Act 
declares that all proceedings taken, awards made or acts done 
either before or after the commencement of the Act by any 
Industrial Tribunal constituted by the Madras Government shall 
not be questioned by any Court on the ground that the Tribunal 
was not constituted in accordance with the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 or the dispute to which the award, 
etc., relates was not referred in accordance with such provisions. 
It also provides that where a Tribunal has been constituted for 
adjudication of disputes in any specified industry or industries 
and a dispute exists or is apprehended in any such industry, the 
employer or a majority of the workmen may refer the dispute 
to that Tribunal. Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the 
power of the appropriate Government to declare any industry 
as a public utility service is restricted to industries specified in 
the schedule to the Act The amending Act removes this 
restriction and empowers the Madras Government to declare any 
industry to be a public utility service tor purposes of the Act. 

(d) The Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 195U 

The provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act were utilised to 
a considerable extent by the Central and State Governments and 
a large number of Industrial Tribunals wore appointed by them 
to settle industrial disputes. In the absence of any 
co-ordinating or reviewing authority as also in the absence of 
any guiding principles, several Tribunals expressed divergent 
views on various important issues referred to them. The varying 
decisions of Tribunals in different States and sometimes in Ihe 
same State created anomalies which led to discontent not unly 
among employers but also among employees. To meet the 
situation the Government of India decided to set up an Appellate 
tribunal. As the setting up of such a Tribunal with jurisdiction 
over State Tribunals was not permissible under the Government 
of Incnp Act, 1935, the Central Government intioduced a Bill in 
the Constituent Assembly (Legislative). in November, 1948 to 
make the necessary changes in the Government of India Act, 
1935. This Bill was passed into an Actt on 10th January, 1949. 
On 9th December, 1949, Government introduced the Industrial 
Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Bil 1 in the Constituent Assembly 
(Legislative) The Bill was passed into an ActJ on 20th May, 
1950. The Act provides for the establishment of a Labour 
Appellate Tribunal and makes certain incidental changes in the 
existing laws, Central as well as State, relating to industrial 
disputes. The mam changes introduced by the Act in the 


* For details see the 1948-49 issue of the Year Book, p. 103. 
tThe Government of India (Amendment) Act, 1949. 

JThe text of the Act was published in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary, dated 23rd May, 3950. 
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Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, have been mentioned in the section 
relating to the Industrial Disputes Act. The following are the 
other important provisions of the Act. 

The Act applies to the whole of India except the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. It authorises the Central Government to 
constitute a Labour Appellate Tribunal for hearing appeals from 
awards or decisions of Industrial Tribunals, Courts, Wage 
Boards, and other statutory bodies set up under Central or State 
enactments for the adjudication of industrial disputes. The 
Appellate Tribunal is to consist of a Chairman and such number 
of other members as the Government may, from time to time, 
think fit to appoint. Any person who has been a judge of a High 
Court or is eligible to hold such a post or who has been a member 
of an Industrial Tribunal for not less than two years can be 
appointed as a member of the Appellate Tribunal. The normal 
tenure of office is five years but a member can be re-appointed 
at the expiry of the term of his office. No member is, however, 
entitled to hold office after attaining the age of sixty-five years. 
The Chairman of the Appellate Tribunal is authorised to 
constitute as many Benches of the Appellate Tribunal as he 
may consider necessary for the purpose of carrying out the 
functions and exercising the powers of the Appellate Tribunal. 
Each Bench is to consist of not less than two members, one of 
whom is to be appointed as the President. 

The Appellate Tribunal is empowered to hear appeals from 
any award or decision of an adjudicating authority if (i) the 
appeal involves any substanlial question of law, or (ii) the award 
or decision relates to (a) wages, (b) bonus or travelling allowance, 

(c) employees’ contribution to any pension or provident fund, 

(d) any sum paid or payable to, or on behalf of, the workman 
to defray special expenses entailed on him by the nature of his 
employment, (e) gratuity payable on discharge, (f) classification 
Dy grades, (g) retrenchment, and (h) any other matter which 
may be prescribed by rules made under the Act. No appeal, 
however, can be preferred by any party (i) from any award made 
by the Industrial Tribunal appointed by the Government of 
India in June, 1949 to decide industrial disputes in banking 
companies, or (ii) from any award or decision of an Industrial 
Tribunals made uith the consent of parties, or (iii) from any 
settlement arrived at between the parties in the course of 
conciliation proceedings, or (iv) from any decision of an 
arbitrator appointed under any law with the consent of parties 
to settle the dispute. 

An appeal from the decision or award of an adjudicating 
authority can be presented to the Appellate Tribunal by any 
aggrieved party or by the appropriate Government, or the 
Central Government, where it is not the appropriate Govern¬ 
ment, irrespective of the fact whether the Government concerned 
was a party to the dispute or not. The Act provides that all 
appeals must be preferred within thirty days from the date of 
publication of the award or decision concerned or within thirty 
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days from the date of making the award or decision where no 
provision for the publication of the award has been made. The 
Appellate Tribunal, however, is entitled to entertain an appeal 
even after the expiry oi the above period if it is satisfied that 
the appellant was prevented by sulhcient cause from filing the 
appeal in time. It is authoiised to stay the nnplementation of 
any award or decision which is under appeal if it is satisfied 
that its implementation would produce serious results on the 
industry concerned or other industries or on workmen employed 
in such industry or industries. 

The Appellate Tribunal is entitled to confirm, vary or reverse 
the award or decision appealed from and to award reliefs to the 
appellant. It is also enmled to determine and award costs of, 
and incidental to, any pioceedings be Lore it. The decisions of 
the Appellate Tribunal become binding on the expiry of thirty 
days from the date of their pronouncement. The appropriate 
Government, can, however, reject or modiiy any decision, before 
the expiry of the period oi thirty days, if they feel that it would 
be inexpedient on public grounds to give effect to the whole or 
any part of the decision. In all such cases it is obligatory on 
the part of the Government concerned to place the decision 
together with their reason for rejecting or modifying it before 
the appropriate Legislature as soon as possible. 

Section 22 of the Act lays down that during the period of 
thirty days allowed for filing the appeal or during the pendency 
of an appeal no employer shall alter the conditions of service 
to the prejudice uJ the workmen concerned nor shall he 
discharge or punish any such workman without obtaining the 
written permission of the Appellate Tribunal. Workers 
aggrieved by the contravention nf section 22 are entitled to make 
a complaint to the Appellate Tribunal. The Act declares all 
strikes and lockouts to be illegal, if commenced or declared (a) 
during the period of thirty days allowed for the filing of an 
appeal, or (b) during the pendency of an appeal before the 
Appellate Tribunal. It prescribes penalties for financing, 
instigating, dcc 4l anng or commencing illegal strikes and lockouts. 
Provisions of the Act relating to the representation of parties 
in the proceedings before the Appellate Tribunal arc almosl 
simdar to these of the amended Industrial Disputes Act, 1947.* 

The Act contains certain provisions which modify and affect 
the provision., ol all laws relating to prevention and settlement 
of industrial disnutos which are in force in the Indian Union 
(except Jammu and Kashmir). It lays down that, notwithstand¬ 
ing anything contained in anv law. an award or decision of any 
Industrial Tribunal Court, Wage Board or any authority set up 
in any State under anv law relating to the adjudication of 
industrial disputes shall be enforceable on the expiry of thirty 
days from the date of it: publication, or where there is no 
provision for the puDlication, on the expiry of thirty days from 
the date on which it; is made. The Act empowers the 


* See page 123. 
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appropriate Governments to reject or modify, before the expiry 
oi the said period of thirty days, those awards or decisions which 
are not appealable and in which they are a party to the dispute, 
if they feel that it would be inexpedient on public grounds to 
give effect to the whole or any part of such awards or decisions. 
In all such cases they are required to place the award or decision 
concerned together with their reason for rejecting or modifying 
it before the appropriate Legislature. The Act empowers the 
appropriate Government to recover any money due from an 
employer, or the cash value of any benefit which is capable of 
being computed in terms of money, under an award or decision 
of an Industrial Tribunal, Court, Wage Board, etc., appointed 
under the Central or a State Act, as arrears of land revenue or 
as a public demand if an application is made to them by the 
person entitled to the money. 

Rules relating to the filing of appeals were framed and 
published by the Government of India in the Gazette of India 
Extraordinary, dated 8th August, 1950 By a notification issued 
on the same date the Government constituted a Labour 
Appellate Tribunal with Shri J. N. Majumdar, Retired Judge of 
the Calcutta High Court, a -3 its Chairman and Shri F. 
Jeejeebhoy, Chairman of the Central Industrial Tribunal as its 
member. The Government declared Bombay to be the 
seat of the Labour Appellate Tribunal. In September, 1950, the 
Government appointed three more members to the Appellate 
Tribunal. The iurisdiction of the Appellate Tribunal extended 
to the whole of India, except the State of Jammu and Kashmir. 
On 11th October, 1950, howevei. the Government issued another 
notification constituting a Bench of the Appellate Tribunal 
consisting of Shri J. N. Majumdar and Shri R. C. Mitter to sit 
at Calcutta The Government notified that the Calcutta Bench 
will hear appeals from Assam, Bihar, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh, 
Manipur, Orissa, the Patiala and East Punjab States Union, the 
Punjab, Rajasthan. Tripura, Utiar Pradesh and West Bengal and 
that the Bench sitting at Bombay will hear appeals from all other 
States. The principal seat of the Tribunal is Calcutta. 

State Acts 

Some of the Part A and Part B States, viz., Bombay, MadHya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Mysore, Travancore-Cochin, Madhya 
Bharat and Jammu and Kashmir have passed separate Acts for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. The 
provisions of the Travancore-Cochin Industrial Disputes 
(Settlement) Act. 1950* and the Jammu and Kashmir Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1950+ are almost similar to those of the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947 as it was originally passed. In the 
Travancore-Cochin Act the definition of ‘ industry ’ has been 


* Published in the Travancore-Cochin Gazette Extraordinary, 
dated April 18, 1950. 

+ Published in the Jammu and Kashmir Government Gazette, 
dated April 20, 1950. 
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modified to cover employment of workmen in the cultivation 
or production of coffee, tea or rubber. A notable provision of 
the Jammu ana Kashmir Act is that it authorises Government 
to take any action which they deem proper to remove any 
difficulty which may arise in giving effect to the provisions of 
the Act. The Government of Madhya Bharat have adapted the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. A brief summary of 
the other State Acts is given in the following paragraphs. 

(a) The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946 

Bombay was the first State to pass its own separate Act for 
the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. In 1934 
it passed the Trade Disputes Conciliation Act which was replaced 
later by the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act in 1938. After the 
cessation of hostilities the Government again examined the law 
and in 1947 pafesed a more comprehensive Act known as the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, The Act was amended 
twice during the year 1948 to make provision for the setting up 
of Wage Boards, compulsory formation of Joint Committees, 
etc. Largely as a result of the promulgation of the Industrial 
Disputes (Banking and Insurance Companies) Ordinance, 1949, 
by the Central Government, the Act was amended again in 
December, 1949. The amending Act excluded from the scope of 
the Bombay Industrial Relations Act those banks which were 
covered by the above mentioned Ordinance. The Bombay 
Government also utilised this opportunity for introducing certain 
other minor changes in the Act. 

The Act was passed with a view to facilitating Lhe organis¬ 
ation of labour and for securing speedier settlement of indus¬ 
trial disputes. Under its scheme, no place has been given to 
those unions which are not registered under the Indian Trade 
Unions Act. For purposes of repiesentation of employees in 
the proceedings under the Act it provides for registration of 
four categories of unions, viz., representative unions, qualified 
unions, prjmary unions and approved unions In return for 
undertaking certain obligations, the Act conteis certa n privi¬ 
leges upon approved unions the most important amon* which 
are the right to colled union dues and to hold meetings in the 
premises of the undertaking and the right to inspect places of 
work of its members. They arc also entitled to legal aid from 
Government in important proceedings. The Act, however, lays 
down that a union which during the pievious six months had 
taken part in or instigated an illegal strike shall not be entitled 
to registration under the Act. With a view to fostering trade 
union organisation and collective bargaining certain new provi¬ 
sions were added to the Act by the amending Act of 1949. The 
Act now provides that representative unions will be the sole 
representative bargaining agencies in all proceedings in which 
they are entitled to appear. It also provides that any agree¬ 
ment reached with a representative union in the course of pro¬ 
ceedings will be effective and that an award will be made in 
the terms of such agreement unless the Court, Wage Board or 
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Arbitrator, as the case may be, is satisfied of the existence of 
an illegality, mistake, misrepresentation, fraud, coercion, etc., 
vitiating the agreement. 

In order to eliminate the causes of friction arising out of 
. the day to day relations between employers and employees the 
Act provides for framing of Standing Orders by the employers. 
Provision has also been made in the Act for the setting up of 
Joint Committees in order to establish direct and continuous 
touch between the employers and workers. Subject to certain 
limitations, a change relating to any matter may be proposed 
by any member of the Joint Committee. If the change is ac¬ 
cepted by the Committee it becomes effective from the date 
specified in it or, in its absence, on the date the memorandum of 
agreement is recorded by the Registrar.. The Act has attempt¬ 
ed to classify all industrial matters under three schedules. 
Schedule I contains matters covered by the Standing Orders. 
As a first step towards the peaceful settlement of industrial dis¬ 
putes provision has been made tor compulsory negotiation be¬ 
tween the parties. If the negotiations or discussions fail to 
produce an agreement the party desiring change is required to 
send full particulars to specified authorities. The Act provides 
• for the appointment of Conciliatois, Special Conciliators ancl a 
Chief Conciliator and also for the setting up of Boards of Con¬ 
ciliation. An agreement reached in the course of conciliation 
proceedings becomes binding on the parties. If no agreement 
. is reached the Conciliator is required to send a complete report 
to the Chief Conciliator. If, at any stage, the parties agree to 
submit the dispute to aibitration, it becomes obligatory on the 
part of the Conciliator to refer the dispute to arbitration. By 
an amending Act passed in 1948 provision has been made where¬ 
by, if the parties agree, disputes can be split up in parts for 
purposes of conciliation, etc. 

The Act creates an elaborate machinery for settling dis¬ 
putes through arbitration. It provides for the setting up of 
Labour Courts and also a Court of Industrial Arbitration. The 
Labour Courts are empowered to decide disputes relating to 
Standing Orders, changes in respect of matters specified in 
Schedule III to the Act and to arbitrate upon such other indus¬ 
trial disputes as may be referred to them by Government. They 
are also required to decide the legality and illegality of strikes 
and lockouts and to try offences punishable under the Act. The 
Court of Industrial Arbitration is to act as an appellate Court. 
It is also its duty to decide such disputes as may be referred to 
it in accordance with the provisions of the Act and to interpret 
the provisions of the Act and rules framed thereunder. The 
decisions of the Court are final. The Act provides that any em¬ 
ployer and the representatives of the employees may, by a 
written agreement, agree to submit any present or future dis¬ 
pute to the aibitration of any person (whether such arbitrator 
is named or not) or to a Labour Court or to the Industrial Court. 
In such cases arbitration becomes compulsory. Power has also 
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been given to Government to refer any dispute for arbitration 
to the Industrial Court or a Labour Court*. 

Provision has been made in the Act for the appointment of 
Labour Officers and of Courts of Enquiry. The function of 
Labour Officers is to promote harmonious relations between 
employers and employees and to report to Government the 
existence of any industrial dispute. They are also entitled to 
appear in any proceedings under the Act. In order to facilitate 
the settlement of disputes, provision has been made in the Act 
which empowers Government to collect and maintain informa¬ 
tion regarding industrial matters. 

By an amending Act passed in 1948 provision has also been 
made for the formation of Wage Boards to deal with general 
questions affecting a whole industry such as standardisation of 
wages, rationalisation, efficiency of work, etc. Wage Boards 
may be formed for each industry in the State. Such Boards are 
to consist of an equal number of representatives of employers 
and employees and some independent persons nominated by 
Government. The Act empowers the Industrial Court to exer¬ 
cise general supervision over the Wage Boards. When dealing 
with industrial matters of local interest the Wage Boards may 
act through small committees with coopted members from the 
local area concerned. Appeals from the decisions of the Wage 
Boards lie to the Industrial Court. Wage Boards are authoris¬ 
ed to review their decisions after an interval of at least one 
year if an application to this effect is made by either of the 
parties concerned provided it employs or represents, as the case 
may be, at least 15 per cent, of the employees affected by the 
decision. The Act also authorises Government to make an ap¬ 
plication for the review of the decision of a Wage Board. Pro¬ 
vision has been made in the Act for the constitution of a State 
Wage Board. Its function would be to deal with questions 
common to all industries. 

The Act prescribes in great detail the procedure to be adopt¬ 
ed for various proceedings under the Act and declares certain 
strikes and lockouts to be illegal. 

(b) The Central Provinces and Berar Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act, 1947 (Madhya Pradesh) 

The Act was passed in May, 1947 and was amended in De¬ 
cember of the same year to introduce certain minor changes. 
It follows the model of the Bombay Industrial Relations Act al¬ 
though its provisions are not so comprehensive. Like the Bom¬ 
bay Act it provides for the registration of unions for purposes 
of representation of the employees. It, however, provides for 
only one category of such unions, viz., 1 recognised unions The 
Government are empowered to direct the employers in any 
industry where a recognised union exists to set up a Works 


•Regarding the date of coming into force of any awnrd see the 
provision of the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. 
pp. 127-8. 
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Committee. The provisions of the Act relating to the consti¬ 
tution and functions of these Committees are similar to those 
of the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Provision has also been 
made in the Act for compulsory framing of Standing Orders by 
the employers and their approval by the Labour Commissioner. 

For purposes of conciliation, the Act provides for the set¬ 
ting up of a permanent conciliation machinery consisting of 
Conciliators, Special Conciliators and a Chief Conciliator for 
the whole State. If either of the parties intends to effect a 
change, whether in any Standing Order or in any industrial 
matter mentioned in schedule II to the Act. it must give 14 
days' notice to the other party. As a first step for the settle¬ 
ment of a dispute the parties are required to enter into nego¬ 
tiation. An agreement reached in the course of such negotia¬ 
tions becomes binding on the parties. 

The Act empowers Government to set up an Industrial 
Cpurt for the whole State and District Industrial Courts to de¬ 
termine industrial disputes and to deal with such other indus¬ 
trial matters as may oe reierred to them under the Act. The 
duty of the Provincial Industrial Court is to give its opinion on 
any issue or matter relating to industrial disputes which may 
be referred to it by the Registrar or a District Industrial Court. 
Appeals from the decisions of District Courts lie with the Pro¬ 
vincial Court. The decisions of the Provincial Court are final 
and binding on the parties concerned.* 

The Act provides that if any employer and a icpresentative 
Of employees voluntarily agree to refer any present or future 
dispute to arbitration, such disputes must be referred to the ar¬ 
bitrator named. Where no arbitrator is named, the dispute is 
to be referred to an arbitrator appointed by the Labour Comis- 
sioner in consultation with the parties concerned or to the Pro¬ 
vincial Industrial Court or to a Hoard of Arbitration appointed 
by Government. Power is also vested m Government to refer 
at any time any dispute to the arbitration of the Provincial 
Industrial Court if it is satisfied ihat serious disorder or breach 
of public peace or serious or pi jlongcd hardship to the com¬ 
munity is likely to be caused or that the industry concerned is 
likely to be seriously affected by the dispute. 

It is unlawful for an employer to dismiss, discharge, sus¬ 
pend or reduce an employee or punish him for union activities 
or for taking part in the proceedings under the Act or if he is 
entitled to benefit of any award, agreement, etc. Disputes re¬ 
lating to dismissal, discharge, etc., are to be referred to the 
Labour Commissioner. 

(c) The U.P. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 

The U.P. Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 was passed in 
December, 1947 and was amended in August, 1950 to remove 
certain legal difficulties and to make specific provision for the 

♦Regarding thf* date of coming into force of any award, see the 
provision of the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. 
pp. 127-8. 
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constitution of Works Committees in industrial establish¬ 
ments. It confers wide powers on Government and authorises 
them to issue orders (a) for prohibiting strikes or lockouts gene¬ 
rally or in connection with any industrial dispute; (b) for 
requiring employers and/or workers to observe such conditions 
and terms of employment as may be specified in the order ; 
(c) for appointing industrial courts ; (d) for appointing com¬ 
mittees representative both ol employers and workman; (e) for 
referring any industrial dispute for conciliation or adjudication; 
(f) for regulating or controlling the working of any public utility 
service ; and (g) for any other incidental or supplementary 
matter. It authorises Government to include any other under¬ 
taking m any adjudication proceeding relating to any particular 
undertaking, irrespective of the facl whether a dispute exists in 
such undertaking, if they art' satisfied that the undertaking is 
engaged in the same type of business or industry and that the 
issues involved in the dispute have already given rise, or are 
likely to give rise, to a similar dispute in that undertaking and 
that its inclusion will not materially delay the award. On 
receipt of the award of the adjudicating authority Government 
may enforce all or any of the derisions of the adjudicating 
authority for such period as they may specify or they may refer 
back the award to the adjudicating authority for reconsidera¬ 
tion.* The Act empowers Government to continue, by an order, 
any order previously passed under any other enactment in force, 
enforcing all or any of the decisions of an Adjudicator or recom¬ 
mendation of a Conciliator, etc. 

The Labour Relations Bill 

The Government of India have recently taken action to re¬ 
move the existing diversity in the laws relating to prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes in differenl States. On 
17th February, 1950, Government introduced a Bill known as the 
Labour Relations Billf in Parliament to provide for a uniform 
and comprehensive law throughout India governing labour re¬ 
lations. The Bill has been framed in the light of the experi¬ 
ence of the working of the Acts on the subjects at present in 
force in India and also in some of the foreign countries. The 
scope of the Bill is very extensive. It applies to ah categories 
of employees except civil servants, persons employed m the 
defence forces and domestic servants and to all establishments 
except those which employ less than 10 persons. It lays con¬ 
siderable emphasis on conciliation and negotiations and pro¬ 
vides for negotiations between Ihe parties to a dispute as a 
preliminary step for the settlement of the dispute. To 
strengthen the conciliation machinery it provides for the ap¬ 
pointment of Chief Conciliation Officers by the State Govern¬ 
ments and of a Chief Conciliation Commissioner bv the Cen¬ 
tral Government. _ _ _ 

*Regarding the date of coming into force ol anv award, see the 
provision of the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act. 1950. 
pp. 127-8. 

+The text of the Bill was published in the Gazette of India , dated 
February 25, 1930, 
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The Bill breaks new ground in as much as it seeks to in¬ 
troduce the system of collective bargaining Since labour is 
not well oigamsed in all the industries, it authorises the appro¬ 
priate Governments to apply provisions relating to collective 
batgaining to only those units which are deemed to be fit for 
collective bargaining. 

It divides various labour matters into two schedules Ordi¬ 
nary matters such as classification of employees, shift working, 
attendance and late coming, etc, are covered by the first sche¬ 
dule Disputes relating to these are to be settled by Labour 
Courts Other matters such as wages, bonus, hours of work, 
rationalisation etc, are covered bv the second schedule Dis¬ 
putes relating to these are to be settled b> Labour Tribunals. 
The Bill aims at setting up a complete labour judiciary At the 
base of the apex will be Labour Courts appeals from whose de¬ 
cisions will be heard by Labour Tribunals At the top of the 
apex will be the Appellate Tribunal which will be an all-India 
body 

A largely criticised defect of the Industrial Disputes Act 
was that its penalty provisions weie too weak and that it con¬ 
tained inadequate provisions for the enforcement of award§ or 
settlements The Bill seeks to remove these defects and con¬ 
tains adequate penalty provisions The most important provi¬ 
sion in this respect is that it authorises Government to take over 
control of the defaulting undertakings 

Among the other special provisions of the Bill are provi¬ 
sions relating to retrenchment go-slow policy and dismissal of 
workers The Bill provides that retrenchment in any under¬ 
taking can be effected only after the pi escribed notice has been 
given to the employees and they aie paid gratuity It provides 
that a go-slow policy whether adopted bv employers or by em¬ 
ployees will be deemed to be an illegal lockout o w strike and 
prescribes a penalt> foi it As regaids dismissal of employees 
it lays down that no employee who has worked foi more than 
3 months under any employer shall be dismissed unless he has 
been given one month’s notice or wages in lieu thereof and un¬ 
less he has been paid gratuity at the rate of 15 days’ pay for 
every completed year of service or part thereof The Bill was 
referred to a Select Committee bv Parliament The Select Com¬ 
mittee has recently submitted its report which is at present 
under consideration of Parliament. The Bill when passed will 
replace all existing Central and State Acts governing labour- 
management relations 


11. Miscellaneous 

(a) Thf Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 

To eradicate the evils arising out of the pledging of child¬ 
ren for employment in factories the above Act was passed in 
February, 1933. The Act declares an agreement to pledge the 
labour of children whereby the parent or guardian of a child, 
in return for any payment or benefit to be received, undertakes 
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to cause or allow the services of a child to be utilised in any 
employment, to be void. However, an agreement made with¬ 
out detriment to the child and not made in consideration of any 
benefit other than reasonable wages to be paid for the child's 
service and terminable at not more than a week's notice is not 
deemed to be an illegal agreement under the Act. For pur¬ 
poses of the Act persons below the age of 15 are to be treated 
as children. The penalty provided for the breach of the law 
is Rs. 200. 

Administration of the Act —The Act is at present in force 
in all the States of the Indian Union except Hyderabad, Jammu 
and Kashmir, Mysore, Bilaspur, Travancore-Cochin and the 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union (PEPSU). The Govern¬ 
ment of Hyderabad have recently passed their own Act* which is 
on the lines of the Central Act. The PEPSU Government are 
considering the question of enforcing the Central Act in their 
State. 

The Labour Investigation Committee stated that with the 
exception of the bidi industry m South India and Mysore State, 
the evil of pledging child labour did not exist in any industry at 
the time of their enquiries. The Court of Enquiry appointed 
by the Madras Government in 1946 to enquire into the condi¬ 
tions of labour in bidi , cigar, snuff, tobacco-curing and tanning 
industries also reported the prevalence of the system of pledg¬ 
ing the services of little children in the bidi industry in 
Madras.f The evil seems to persist in Madras due to extreme 
poverty of the workers The senior workers in bidi factories 
continue to give advances to their child or boy helpers. These 
children are at libeity to pay off such advances and to seek 
employment elsewhere. But, in actual practice, the advance 4 , 
tend to bind the children down to particular workers. The 
Gqvcrnment of Madras have issued instructions to Inspectors 
of Factories, Labour Officers and Assistant Inspectris of Labour 
to enforce the Act vigorously and to report the cases of con¬ 
traventions to the Labour Commissioner. From the available 
information it would appear that in Mysore the practice of 
pledging the labour of children is still prevalent in some uottv 
concerns. Since most of the buh making units are small and 
unregulated, it has not been found possible to check the evil 
to a desirable extent. The Mysore Government are, however, 
considering the question of applying the Mysore Shops and 
Establishments Act to bidi making concerns as well. 


♦The Hyderabad Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1950. Pub¬ 
lished in the Gazette of Hyderabad f dated September, 4, 1950. 

+Report of the Court of Evquiry into Labour Conditions in’ 
Bidi, Cigar , Snuff, Tobacco Curing and Tanning Industries , page 
15. 
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(b) The Employment of Children Act, 1938 

The Employment of Children Act, 1938 prohibits the em¬ 
ployment of children below the age of 15 in any occupation con¬ 
nected with the transport of passengers, goods or mails by rail¬ 
way or m any occupation involving the handling of goods with¬ 
in the limits of any port regulated by the Indian Ports Act, 
1908. The Act was amended in 1939 to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of children below the age of 12 in workshops connected 
with bich making, carpet weaving, cement manufaclure (in¬ 
cluding the bagging of cement), cloth printing, dyeing and 
weaving, manufacture of matches, explosives and lire works, 
mica cutting and splitting, shellac manufacture, sorp manufac¬ 
ture, tanning and wool cleaning, In 1948 the Act was amended 
again by the Factoxies Act of 1948 to raise the minimum age of 
employment of children in aiJ workshops enumeiated above 
from 12 to 14. This amendment was made largely on account 
of the fact that the minimum age of employment of children 
in all factories was raised fiom 12 to 14, by the Factories Act. 
1948 Certain minor changes wcie also introduced in the Act 
by the Repealing and Amending Act of 1949.* The State 
Governments are empowered by the Act to modify or extend 
its scope During 1947 the Government of Madras by a notifi¬ 
cation, extended the scope of the Act to children working as 
cleaners m workshops attached to motor tiansport companies.! 
In August. 1948 the Government of Uttar Piadesh added to the 
schedule to the Act brassware and glass bangle industries and 
thereby brought children employed m these industries within 
the scope of the Act.J 

The Act is in force in all the States of the Indian Union ex¬ 
cept Mysore Tiavancore-Cochm, Hyderabad, Saurashtra, 
Jammu and Kashmir and the Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union (PEPSU) The Governments ol Mysore, Cochin and 
Hyderabad have passed their own Acts which are more or less 
on the lines of the Central Act Details regarding the provi¬ 
sions of these Acts were given m the previous issues of the 
Year Book. In Saurashtia, Jammu and Kashmir and PEPSU 
and the area of Travancore. no legislation on the subject jis at 
present in force The PEPSU Government are, however, con¬ 
sidering the question of enforcing the Central Act. 

Administration of the Act —The Act is administered in the 
States by the Chief Inspectors of Factories. In regard to the 
employment of children in Central undertakings, the Chief 
Labour Commissioner (Central) is in charge of the administra¬ 
tion of the Act. The Chief Labour Commissioner, the Regional 


♦Act No. XL of 1949. The changes related to the provision of 
the Act regarding verification of th^ age of anv child in case of 
dispute between the employers and Inspectors. 

tNotification No 474 published in the Fort St. George Gazette , 
dated September 30, 1947 

tNotification No. 543 (LL)/XVIII/8218(LV45, published in the 
U.P. Government Gazette , dated September 4, 1948, 
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Labour Commissioners and the Labour Inspectors (Central) 
have been notified as Inspectors m respect of Federal Railways. 
The administration of the Act is entrusted to Conciliation Offi¬ 
cers. (Central) and Labour Inspectors (Central) m the ports of 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and Visakhapatnam and to the Port 
Officer of Cochin. 

The Chief Labour Commissioner submits annual reports on 
the working of the Act so far as Central undertakings are con¬ 
cerned. From his report for the year 1948-49 it would appear 
that the Act is properly observed in the Railway administra¬ 
tions. Most of the cases of infringement of the Act which 
were detected by the Labour Inspectors were in respect of con¬ 
tractors 7 establishments. Regarding the working of the Act, 
the Chief Labour Commissioner in his report had made the 
following observation : “The position has improved with the 
passing of time. The need for acquainting all Railway contrac¬ 
tors with the essential provisions of the Act, however, remains 
and the officers of the Industrial Relations Machinery continu¬ 
ed to take all necessary steps in this direction ”. 

The Labour Investigation Committee in their Report had 
drawn attention to the inadequacy of the enforcement of the 
Act in some of the industries, e.p.. bidi and match factories in 
South India. The difficulty in the enforcement of the Act in 
bidi factories has been largely due In frequent changes in the 
premises by the owners of petty establishments. From the in¬ 
formation supplied by the Labour Commissioner, Madras, it 
would appear that the' Government of Madras have now taken 
action for stricter enforcement of the Act in the State. They 
have issued notification for registration of factories employing 
ten or more workers. The Factories Act, 1948 has also been ex¬ 
tended to non-power factories employing 10 or more workers. 
It is expected that with the vigorous enforcement of the provi¬ 
sions of the Factories Act, employment of children below the 
age of 14 will cease. 

(c) The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 

The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942, provides for the collection 
of statistics on (a) any matter relating to factories and (b) the 
f oilowing matters connected with the welfare and conditions of 
laboui .— 

Q) Prices of commodities ; 

(2) Attendance; 

(3) Living conditions, including housing, water supply and 

sanitation ; 

(4) Indebtedness ; 

(5) Rents of dwelling houses ; 

(6) Wages and other earnings ; 

(7) Provident and other funds provided frr labour ; 

(8) Benefits and amenities provided for labour; 

(9) Hours of work ; 

(10) Employment and unemployment; and 
111) Industrial and labour disputes. 

LfOaDolLIi 
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The Act empowers the Statistics Authority appointed by a 
State Government to call for the required returns, examine the 
relevant records, etc. Penalties have been provided for non- 
subrrussion of returns and for furnishing wrong information 
The Central Government is authorised to issue directions to the 
State Governments in regard to the implementation of the Act. 

Administration and Enforcement —So far as the collection 
ut statistics relating to factories is concerned the State 
Governments framed m 1945 the Census of Manufacturing 
Industries Rules under the directions of the Central Government 
providing for the collection of annual statistics relating inter alia 
to capital structure, production costs and outturn in respect of 29 
industries. Reports on the statistics collected under the Rules 
for 1946 and 1947 have now been published As it w^as felt that 
there was a certain degree of non-submission of returns in spite 
of the statutory obligation, the forms in which the returns are 
made have been made simpler with a view to evoking a better 
response. In addition to the 29 industries originally selected 
for purposes of a census, 34 industries are being covered on a 
sample basis for the years 1949 and 1950 

In regard to the collection of labour statistics under t*he Act 
proposals have been made by the Ministry o f Labour for the 
collection of statistics on employment, attendance, hours of 
work and earnings in respect of the labour employed in factories 
covered by the Factories Act, 1948, plantations growing tea, 
coffee and rubber, tramways and ports The proposals were 
discusi-eu at the Indian Labour Conference held in April. 1948. 
and bv the Standing Labour Committee in January, 1949. Mode! 
drait rules railed the Industrial Statistics (Labour) Rules have 
been framed bv the Ministry of Labour and have been published 
by tilt Stale Governments for the mJormation el all persons 
hkely to be affected The rules aie now being made final and 
aie likely to be enforced in the near future 

The question of collecting statistics of industrial disputes 
under the Act is also under consideration and a set of draft rules 
called the Industrial Statistics (Industrial and Labour Disoutes; 
Rules, have been framed for the purpose The draft rules have 
been published by the State Governments tor the information of 
the public 

At present the Industrial Statistics Act is in force onlv in 
the Part A and certain Part C States of ihe Indian Union 
Among the Part B States, Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore- 
Cochin and Saurashtra have legislation on the lines of the 
Central Act while Madhya Bharat has adopted the Central Act. 
The question of extending the Central Act to all the Part B 
States is under consideration * 

* A comprehensive Bill providing for the extension of a number 
of Central Acts to the Part B States was introduced in Parliament. 
This has since been passed and its provisions will be enforced with 
effect from 1st April, 1951, 
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(d) Legislation Relating to Indebtedness 

Various laws have been enacted in the country from time 
to time to deal with the problems incidental to the Indebtedness 
of industrial workers. Important among these are disc usse d 
below. 

Attachment of Wages. —One of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Labour in India was that 11 the salary 
and wages of every workman receiving less than Rs. 300 be 
exempted entirely from the possibility of attachment.”* With 
a view to implementing this recommendation, the Government 
of India introduced a Bill to amend the Civil Procedure Code of 
1908. The Bill was passed into an Act by the Central Legisla¬ 
ture in February, 1937. The Act provides for the exemption of 
attachment of salaries of all workers getting less than Rs. 100 

K r month and in the ca.se of Government employees the first 
. 100 and the moiety of the remainder. It also limits the 
period oi continuous attachment and provides that if a worker’s 
salary had been attached for a period of 24 months it should 
remain immune from liability of further attachment for a 
period of one year. 

Imprisonment for Debt. —The Government of India amend¬ 
ed the CiviJ Procedure Code in 1930 to prevent imprisonment 
for debt. According to the amending Act, imprisonment of 
debtors, excepL where a debtor is like ly 1o obstruct or delay 
execution leaving the Court’s jurisdiction or where there has 
been a dishonest transfer of property, etc. is disallowed. The 
Punjab Government also passed an Aft known as the Puniab 
Rebel of Indebtedness Act which came into force in 1935. 
Under this Act no judgment debtor can be imprisoned unless 
he refuses to pay a sum within his capacity from •-uch property 
as is liable to attachment in execution of a decieo 

Liquidation of Debts.—The Government of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh passed an Act known as the Adjustment and Liquidation 
of T ndus 1 rial Workers' Debt Act in 1936. Its application is 
lim'ted to industrial workois earning up to Rs. 51 per month 
Under this \ct a worker whose debt exceeds h»s a^sev and 
throe months 1 wages can present a petition fur the liquidation 
of his debts. After enquiring into the lacks of the case, includ¬ 
ing the worker’s wages, and the number of dependants, the 
Court decides upon the amount which the worker should repay 
within a reasonable time. The amount of wages which the 
worker may be required to pay for the hauidation of debt in 
one month varies from one-sixth to one-third 

Besettina Industrial Establishment. —The Bengal Govern¬ 
ment passed an Act on this subject in 1934 known as the Bengal 
Workmen’s Protection Act which provides thrd any person 
loitering at or near any factory, workshop, etc with a view to 
recovering debts from persons employed therein would be 


* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, p. 232. 
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liable to punishment with a fine or imprisonment which may 
extend to six months or with both. The application of the Act 
Was limited, in the first instance, to Calcutta and three 
surrounding areas but the Government were empowered to exr 
tend the scope of its application to other areas. The Act was 
amended in 1940 to make its provisions more specific and to 
extend its scope to workmen employed by local authorities, in 
public utility services and to seamen. 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh enacted legislation on 
this subject in 1937 called the Central Provinces Protection of 
Debtors’ Act which is more or less on the lines of the Bengal 
Act but wider in scope. The Madras Government also passed 
legislation on this subject in 1941. 

The Bihar Workmen’s Protection Act, 1948, seeks to pre¬ 
vent the recovery of debts from certain classes of workmen by 
besetting the places where they work or receive their wages 
and to protect such workmen from molestation and intimida¬ 
tion by their creditors. Besetting with a view to recovering 
debt is punishable with a fine or imprisonment up to 6 months 
or with both. 

According to the findings of the Labour Investigation Com¬ 
mittee, it would appear that the Acts dealing with the subject 
of indebtedness of industrial workers have not produced tangi¬ 
ble results. > 6 



CHAPTER III 

LABOUR ADMINISTRATION 

Labour Administration and Machinery tor the Collection and 
Dissemination of Labour Information 

Under the constitution of the Republic ot India, the legis¬ 
lative relations between the Union and the States in all matters 
have been clearly defined Matters in respect of which laws are 
to be made have been distributed in three lists Union list, 
Concurrent list and State list Parliament has exclusive powei 
to make laws with respect to any oi the matters enumerated 
in the Union list , in regard to the Concunent List, both Parlia¬ 
ment and the legislatuie of any State have the power to make 
laws, while, subject to certain conditions, the legislatuie of any 
State has exclusive power to make laws foi such State 01 any 
part thereof with lespect to any of the matteis enumerated in 
the State list The following aie the principal matters ot 
labour interest enumerated in these lists 

( 1 ) Union List 

(1) Participation in international conferences associations 

and other bodies and implementing oi decisions 
made thereat 

(2) Port quarantine, including hospitals connected there¬ 

with , seamen’s and marine hospitals 

(3j Regulation of labour and salit\ in mines and oilfields 

(4) Industrial disputes concerning Union employees 

(5) Union agencies and institutions tor 

(a) professional, vocational or technical tiainmg or 

(b) the promotion of special studies or research 

(6) Enquiries surveys and statistics for the purpose of 

any of the matters in this list 

(n) Concurrent List 

(1) Economic and social planning 

(2) Trade Unions industrial and labour disputes 

(3) Social Security and social insurance employment 

and unemployment 

(4) Welfare of labour including conditions of work, 

provident fund employers’ liability workmen’s 
compensation, invalidity and old age pensions and 
maternity benefits 

(5) Vocational and technical training of labour 

(6) Factories 

(7) Inquiries and statistics for purposes ">f any of the 

matters specified in the Concurrent List and the 
State List 

(ni) State List - 

Relief of the disabled and unemployable. 
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On the formation of the Dominion of India, the Indian 
States acceded only on the three subjects oi Deience, External 
Affairs and Communications. With the formation of the Unions 
of States the necessity for enlarging the content oi accession of 
States was more keenly felt and accordingly revised instru¬ 
ments of Accession were signed by the Rajpramukhs of the 
United States acceding on all subjects included in lists I and 
III of the 7th Schedule to the Government of India Act, 1935. 
In the case ol States administered by the Piovmces or consti¬ 
tuted into centrally administered areas the administration was 
carried on under the Extra-Provincial Jurisdiction Act 1947. 
On 1st August 1949, an order was issued under section 290 of 
the Government of India Act, 1935 merging in the Provinces 
the States administered by them The States' Merger (Chief 
Commissioner's Province^) Order, 1949, which came into force 
with effect from August 1, 1949, piovided for the centrally ad¬ 
ministered States being administered in all respects as if they 
weie a Chief Commissioners Province With the advent of 
the new constitution of India, the States have been accorded 
their ughtful place among the Provinces of India as iull-ilcdged 
constituent units of the Indian Republic. The financial integ¬ 
ration oi the States placed ail Unions oi the Stages nd IVUsoie 
and Hyderabad in the same position as the iormei Provinces in 
respect oi financial matters A Bili is beioie Parliament with a 
view to extending, inter-aha , important Central labour laws 
fallmg within the Union and Concurrent lists oi the 7th 
Schedule to the Constitution, to all the States mentioned in 
Part B of the Fust Schedule to the Constitution, othei than 
Jammu and Kashmir/ 

(a) Ministry of Labour Government oi India 

The responsibility of the Ministry of Labour in respect of 
the Union list is lull and direct The activities of the Ministry 
of Labour in legald to concuuent subjects cover policy laying, 
co-oidination, control and direction Co-ordination is effected 
through a number of field agencies which the Ministry of Labour 
maintain primarily for the Union subjects 

A brief description of the activities of the Ministry of 
Labour and its attached and subordinate offices is given below 

The Ministry of Labour, as at present constituted consists of 
the main Ministry (Secretariat) and the following attached or 
subordinate offices, namely, (i) Directorate-General of Resettle¬ 
ment and Employment, New Delhi, (n) Labour Buieau Simla, 
(m) Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner, New Delhi, (iv) 
Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner, Dhanbad, (v) 
Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner, Dhan¬ 
bad, (vi) Office of the Welfare Commissioner, Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund, Dhnabad, (vn) Office of the Chairman, 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee for 
Madras, Nellore, (via) Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines, 

*The Bill has since been passed into an Act known as the Part 
B States (Laws) Act, 1951. The Act came into force with effect 
from 1st April, 1951- 
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Dhanbad, (ix) Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories, New Delhi 
(x) Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour, Shillong (xii 
Offices of the Industrial Tribunals, Dhanbad and Calcutta ’ (xii) 
Office of the Laboui Appellate Tribunal (Central), Calcutta and 
Bombay and (xm) The Employees' Stale Insurance Corporation 
New Delhi. 

Ministry oj Labour [Secretariat) -The Secretarial of the 
Ministry oi Labour is the centre toi the consideration of all 
questions concerning labour as tai as the Government of India 
are concerned It is the central admmisttative machinery for 
the formulation ol labour policy, lor enfoicement of labour laws 
and lor the promotion ot labour weliaie. The policy-laying 
activity covers subjects like closei co-operation between labour 
and management, bettei industrial relationship and increasing 
production It co-ordinates the activities ot the State Govern 
ments m the laboui spheie It also ioims the Secretariat, for 
the Tripartite Laboui Conferences and Committees connected 
with particular industries, convened by the Government ol 
India and is the channel ioi India’s paiucipation in the activi¬ 
ties oi the International Laboui Oiganisation It is n sponsi¬ 
ble for the resettlement ol demobilised and dischaiged 
soidm^ «nd tor emp' lyment and training of craitsnuii in 
general. The Mimstrv oi haboui is also directly conducting 
an all-India enqiu^ mu) the conditions oi agricultural labour¬ 
ers which is described in Chaptej X 

In Febiuai} l^oO,, Hie Government ol India set up undei 
the Chairmanship ot the lion bie Shn S K Smlia, Chairman 
of the Cential Tea Hoard, the Cachai Plantation Enquiry 
Committee to enqune into the conditions of the tea gaidcns m 
the district ot Cachar (Assam) The terms ol reference ol the 
Committee were — 

( I ) to enqune into the cost structure and financial condi¬ 

tions ol the tea gardens in the Cachar District of 
Assam , 

( II ) to enquire into the causes ot the present uneconomic 

working of certain gardens 

( III ) to make recommendations regarding the measuit 

required to place uneconomic gardens on a sound 
basis 7 and 

(iv) to report in particular- 

(a) whether the concessional suppJ} of loodgrains to 

laboui should be discontinued in any estate and 

if so, in what circumstances and to what extent , 

and 

(b) what arrangements should be made toi the suppi> 

of foodgrains to workers in these estates 

Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment.—The 
activities of this Directorate are given in a separate section. 

•Pages 39-46. 
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Office of the Director, Labour Bureau . — The Bureau, headed 
by a Director and assisted by Research and Statistical 
Officers, was set up in October, 1946, and has bsen made res¬ 
ponsible for (a) collection, compilation and publication of 
labour statistics, (b) maintenance of cost of living index 
numbers, (c) keeping up-to-date the factual data relating to 
working conditions collected by the Labour Investigation 
Committee, (d) conducting research into specific problems with 
a view to furnishing data required for the formulation of 
policy, (e) editing the monthly Indian Labour Gazette, and (f) 
compiling and editing a Labour Code of various legislative 
enactments and the statutory rules made thereunder, and a 
Labour Year Book giving an authoritative description of labour 
affairs in the country. 

Besides these, the Labour Bureau compiles and publishes 
annual reports on the working of the Factories Act, the Indian 
Trade Unions Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act as 
well as notes in the Indian Labour Gazette on the working of 
various other Labour Acts. The Labour Bureau also issues 
from time to time special publications on matters of labour 
interest. The work in connection with the compilation of 
Statistics of Factories and the List of Large Industrial Estab¬ 
lishments has also now been taken over by the Bureau 

The Director of the Labour Bureau is the ‘ Competent 
Authority 1 under the Minimum Wages Act m respect of all 
undertakings in the Central sphere and the States included in 
Part C of the first schedule of the Constitution of India. He 
is also responsible for co-ordinating the work relating to the 
implementation of the Industnal Statistics Act in respect of 
labour statistics. 

Office of the Chief Labour Commissioner. —To deal with 
industrial relations in industries and undertakings falling under 
the Central Government sphere, the Government of India 
appointed a Chief Labour Commissioner in 1945. His organisa¬ 
tion deals with the following matters ; 

(1) conciliation; assistance in the formation ano mainte¬ 

nance of voluntary machinery in industrial estab¬ 
lishments ; the prevention and settlement of trade 
disputes ; maintenance of information regarding 
wage rates and conditions of work and maintenance 
of continuous touch with the employers and work 
people, so far as Central sphere undertakings are 
concerned ; 

(2) co-ordination of the activities of the various organisa¬ 

tions set up for industrial relations by the Central 
Government, employers and workers ; 

(3) supervision of the work of Labour Officers by periodi¬ 

cal visits to factories, both Government and 
private; 

(4) supervision and organisation of industrial canteens; 
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(5) Operation of labour laws to the extent to which their' 

administration is a Central responsibility, except in 
so far as separate machinery has been provided for 
(e.g. Controller of Emigrant Labour) 

(6) promotion of welfare schemes in Central and State 

undertakings. 


The Chief Labour Commissioner (Central) has under him a 
Welfare Adviser, two Assistant Labour Commissioners, seven 
Regional Labour Commisf-ioner (one each at Madras, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Dhanbad and Kanpur)*, seventeen Conciliation Officers 
and fifty-two Labour Inspectors and two Welfare Officers. 

Office of the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner. —This office 
is responsible Jor the administration of the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund Act, 1947. The Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner 
is assisted in his work by a Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Advisory Committee and a Coal Mines Labour Housing Board. 
The Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner is also responsible for the 
administration of the Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 so far 
as coal mines are concerned. 


Office of the Coal Mines Provident Fund Commissioner.— 
The organisation was set up in October, 1948 (or the adminis¬ 
tration of (a) the Coal Mines Bonus Scheme and (b) the Coal 
Mines Provident Fund Scheme, winch have been framed under 
the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948. 


Office of the Walfare Commissioner, Mica Mines labour 
Welfare Fund, Dhanbad and Office of the Chairman, Mica Mines 
Labour Welfare Fund Advisory Committee for Madras, Nell ore. 
—These two offices are responsible for the administration ox tne 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act, 1946, in the mica mining 
areas of Bihar and Madras respectively. 


Office of the Chief Inspector of Mines.—The functions of 
this office are : (a) enforcement of the Indian Mines Act, 19ZJ, 
and the rules and regulations made thereunder ; (b) inspection 
of mines; (c) investigation of accidents; (d) inspection of ee.- 
trical installations and machinery ; (e) technical advice o mine 
owners; (f) prosecution in cases of violation olsta i. y 
provisions ; (g) collection of statistics under the iri's , 

(h) enforcement of the Mines Maternity Benefit Act 1941 and 
the rules framed thereunder in mines other than coal mine^ 
The Chief Inspector of Mines publishes annual.) a icport o 
the activities of the Mines Department. 

The Chief Inspector of Mines is assissteel by 
Chief Inspector, eight Inspectors and nineteen Junior Inspectors 
and other subordinate staff. 

Office of the Chief Adviser, Factories.—Tins office. 
with (a) technical service on all mat ter s rel^ o ^ ^ 
factories and working conditions such as imp ' nts an j 

and layout, lighting, ventilation, washi_A _ | n( j creches, 

sanitation, construction and design of cant_ - 


•At present two posts are vacant 
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control of dust, accident prevention and safety percautions, etc., 
housing of labour and establishment and maintenance of an 
Industrial Safety, Health and Welfare Museum , (b) administra¬ 
tion of the Indian Dock Labourers' Act, 1934, and of the Indian 
Dock Labourers' Regulations ; (c) factory administration includ¬ 
ing training of Factory Inspectors deputed by the States ; (d) 
information services ; collection of up-to-date information on 
progressive measures adopted in the industrially advanced 
countries and dissemination of information in respect of safety, 
health and welfare of workers in factories by means of 
pamphlets, brochures, etc., and (e) preparation of posters, 
sketches and pictures on industrial safety, healthy and welfare 
In addition the Chief Adviser, Factories offers advice to the 
Central and State Governments and employers and workers. . 

The Chief Adviser, Factories is assisted in his work by three 
Deputy Chief Advisers and six Inspectors. They are all at head¬ 
quarters except three Inspectors who are at the ports, one each 
at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, the Madras Inspector being 
in additional charge ol the ports oi Cochin and Visakhapatnam. 

Office of the Controller of Emigrant Labour .—This office 
deals with (a) administration of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act 1932. and the ruJes framed thereundoi (both 
Central and State) ; (b) recruitment and repatriation of labour 
from Estates and inspections of tea gardens and depots ; and (cj 
compensation cases relating to persons belonging to Civil 
Labour Units, who worked on defence projects. 

The Controller publishes every year a repoTt on tht working 
of the Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act 

Judicial Bodies .— 

( 1 ) Industrial Tribunals, Calcutta and Dhanbad. Tie Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act, 1947, empowers the Central Government, m 
the case of Federal Railways, Central undertakings, mEjor ports, 
mines and oilfieds, and the State Governments in otbci cases, to 
refer any matters connected with, or relevant to, anv existing 
or apprehended industrial dispute to an Industrial Tribunal for 
adjudication. Two Tribunals have been established by the Cen¬ 
tral Government to adjudicate on major disputes in the Central 
and State fields and on disputes in Banks and insurance com¬ 
panies having branches in more than one State tha* may be 
referred to them by the appropriate Government 

(ii) Labour Appellate Tribunal.—A Labour Appellate Tri¬ 
bunal. consisting of persons of the status of High Court Judges, 
has been set up with headquarters at Calcutta and a bench at 
Bombay to hear appeals against the decisions ol Industrial Tri¬ 
bunals and Courts all over the country. The Industrial Disputes 
(Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950 provides for the constitution of 
this Tribunal. 

Employees * State Insurance Corporation .—This is a statu¬ 
tory institution set up to administer the Employees’ State In¬ 
surance Act, 1948, which provides for sickness, maternity, dis¬ 
ablement and dependants* oenefits as well as medical benefit to 
workers employed in factories throughout the Indian < Union. 
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The Corporation will directly render all the services except 
medical benefit which will be organised by the States. 

The Executive Committee ot the Corporation is the Standing 
Committee. The principal executives aie the hve Principal 
Officers mentioned in the Act, namely, the Director-General, the 
Medical Commissioner, the Insurance Commissioner, the Chief 
Accounts Officer and the Actuary. The Director-General con¬ 
trols and co-ordinates the work ol the other four Principal 
Officers. The field organisation is yet to start When started, 
it will consist of a medical service run by the States and other 
benefit services run by the Corporation undei regional and 
local offices 

(b) States 

All the States which are industiiall} important have set 
up organisations for the administration and enforcement of the 
various labour laws in force in their temtoiics 11 ' and for the 
collection, compilation and dissemination of statistical and other 
information relating to labour.1 Labour Commissioners have 
been appointed m most of the important States 

Statistical and other data called for under the provisions of 
the various labour Acts are collected hv State authorities, who 
also look aftei the administration and enforcement ol these Acts. 
For example, statistics of employment, accidents, etc., under the 
Factories Act, and of wage bills and earnings under the Payment 
of Wages Act are collected by the Chiel Inspectors of Factories . 
the Registrars of Trade Unions collect statistics relating to trade 
unions, their membership, funds, etc, and the Commissioners for 
Workmen's Compensation are in charge of the collection of sta¬ 
tistics relating to accident, compensation paid, etc., under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act Statistics Authorities have been 
appointed m various States for the collection of detailed 
statistics on uniform lines under section 3(1) of the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942. 

Apart from the statistics and information collected on a 
statutory basis, ad hoc enquiries are undertaken, from time to 
time, by some of the States for the collection of special data 
relating to particular problems of current interest. In addition, 
some data, such as those relating to industrial disputes, retail 
prices, etc., are collected by the State authorities on a voluntary 
basis. The data thus collected are analysed and some of them 
are published in the foim of annual reviews or in the journals! 
published by the State Governments and/or m the Inaiarj, 
Labour Gazette , published by the Labour Bureau of the Central 
Government. The existing machinery for the collection of 
information relating to labour in the States is briefly described 
in the following paragraphs. _ _ _ 

* Appendix II gives the list of labour laws i~ force in various 
States. 

tAppendix IV contains a list of lmoortant officers, with their 
designations who are concerned with Labour Administration 
iFor names of journals, see Appendix VI 
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■ Assam: —The office of the Labour Commissioner collects giyJ 
compiles statistics relating to wages paid in plantations ; mater¬ 
nity benefits paid to women workers; and trade unions, their 
membership, funds, etc. The Department of Economics and 
Statistics collects on a valuntary basis statistics relating to re¬ 
tail prices and to strikes and lockouts in the industries falling 
under the State’s sphere of administration. 

Bihar. —The office of the Commissioner of Labour and Em¬ 
ployment. Bihar, collects some data on payment of allowances, 
stoppages of work, etc., on a voluntary basis. 

Bombay. —The Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Informa¬ 
tion), Bombay, compiles and publishes every month working 
class cost of living index numbers for four centres and collects 
and publishes comparative retail prices of 17 food articles for a 
number of industrial centres in the State. Besides, he collects 
statistics relating to wages and hours of work, employment 
situation in certain industries, economic and social conditions of 
the working classes, trade unions, etc. It may be mentioned 
here that the Bombay Industrial Relations Rules provide for the 
maintenance of a record ol industrial conditions. 

Madhya Pradesh .—The office of the Labour Commissioner 
compiles the cost of living index number for Nagpur. Statistics 
relating to shift working in respect of textile mills, closure of 
establishments, and hours of work and earnings are also 
collected. 

Madras. —Statistics and other data undei the various labour 
Acts are now collected by the Economics and Statistics Depart¬ 
ment of the Government of Madras The Department also 
compiles the working class cost of living index number for 
Madras city, cost of living index numbers for low-paid em¬ 
ployees in certain urban centres and retail price index numbers 
for certain rural centres. 

Orissa—The Director of Industries compiles cost ol living 
index numbers for the working classes in respect of two centres, 
viz., Cutlack and Berhampur Statistics regarding labour situa¬ 
tion and labour disputes are being collected by the Chief Ins¬ 
pector of Factories. 

Punjab. —In July, 1949, a separate Department under the 
Labour Commissionei was constituted for the effective enforce¬ 
ment of the various labour laws in the State and for collecting 
information relating to labour. The Labour Commissioner is 
also the Statistics Authority under the Industrial Statistics Act, 
1942 and the Competent Authority under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948. 

U.P.— Besides compiling the working class cost of living 
index number for Kanpur, enquiries into wages of industrial 
workers in employments covered by the schedule to the 
Minimum Wages Act and enquiries into family budgets of in¬ 
dustrial workers in selected areas are being conducted by the 
office of the Labour Commissioner. 

West Bengal. —Four working class cost of living index 
numbers (with different bases) for Calcutta * Howrah and Jagat- 
dal are being compiled and retail prices are collected from several 

»Two indices, one for menials and ana far miaaio p^pio 
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centres under the Government of India’s Cost of Living Index 
Scheme. Unweighted retail price indices for the Dooars, 
Darjeeling and Asansol are also being compiled. Statistics of 
employment and earnings, absenteeism, etc., are collected on a 
voluntary basis. 

Hyderabad .—In Hyderabad, the Labour Commissioner's 
office collects statistics relating to wages, industrial disputes, 
etc., on a voluntary basis. The Director of Statistics coihpiles 
cost of living index numbers for six centres in Hyderabad. 

Madhya Bharat .—A Labour Information Officer assisted by a 
Statistician is responsible for the collection and dissemination of 
labour statistics. 

Mysore .—The Statistical Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Mysore, publishes working class cost of living index 
numbers for Mysore, Kolar Gold Field and Bangalore city and 
also collects statistics of industrial disputes, absenteeism, wages 
and dearness allowance, workmen’s compensation, labour 
associations, etc. 

PEPSU .—In the PEPS Union the Director of Industries is 
acting as Labour Commissioner. Two Labour Welfare Officers 
and one Labour Welfare Inspector have been appointed to look 
after the effective enforcement of labour legislation. 

Rajasthan .—There is a Labour Statistical Officer who 
collects information and statistics relating to employment of 
labour in factories and mines, accidents and compensation, 
trade unions, strikes, lockouts, welfare activities, wages, etc. 
Collection of labour statistics is done under the Industrial 
Statistics Act, 1942 as adapted by the Government of Rajasthan. 

Saurashtra .—A Statistics Officer has been appointed in the 
Labour and Backward Classes Department and he is responsi¬ 
ble for the collection of labour statistics relating to factories, 
employment, industrial disputes, family budget enquiries and 
cost of living index numbers. 

Travancore-Cochin .—Statistics under the Cochin Industrial 
Statistics Act are being collected and compiled by the Director 
of Industries and Commerce, Trichur. A proposal for the 
collection of statistics in respect of Travancore area on a 
voluntary basis under the supervision of the Director of in¬ 
dustries and Commerce is now under the consideration of 
Government. 

Ajmer .—The Labour Officer, who is also the Statistics 
Authority, collects such information as is lequired by the 
Government. 

Bhopal *—Statistical data on employment, stoppages of 
work, payment of bonus, etc., are collected by the office of the 
Commissioner of Labour on a voluntary basis A Statistician 
has been appointed in the Department of Labour for collecting 
labour statistics. 

Delhi .—The collection of laboui statistics ind its dissemi* 
nation is being attended to by the Labour Office which is 
attached to the Director of industries The information ii 
collected on a voluntary basis. 

Vindhya Pradesh.—A Statistics Officer has been appointed 
to collect labour and other statistics. 



CHAPTER IV 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
I. Trade Unions 

Origin and History .—The Indian labour movement is of re¬ 
cent growth. Its origin can be traced to the year 1890, when 
the Bombay Millhands* Association was formed. Modern trade 
unionism in India, however, arose out of the intense industrial 
unrest which prevailed during the period following the termi¬ 
nation of World War I when the cost of living of industrial 
workers was steadily rising and wages d'd not keep pace with 
it. The discontent of the workers was voiced through a num¬ 
ber of strike committees formed during this period. Various 
factors, such as the influence of the Russian Revolution of 1917, 
the establishment of the International Labour Organisation in 
1919 and the All-India Trade Union Congress in 1920, the 
Swaraj Movement of 1921-24 and above ail the success cf the 
strikes which occurred influenced the growth of trade union 
movement in India in its early stages. 

Trade Union Legislation. —There was no law m the country 
for the registration and protection of trade unions till the year 
1926. The need for a trade union Jaw became apparent in 1921, 
when, in a suit against the leaders of the Madias Textile Labour 
Union, the High Court of Madras, following the common law in 
England, regarded trade unions as being an illegal conspiracy. 
Legislation for the registration and protection of Indian trade 
unions was accordingly passed in 1926.* The leim ‘trade 
unions’ also includes employers’ organisations. 

Trade Union Statistics. —Under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, 1926, registered trade unions are required to submit annual 
returns which au compiled by the State Governments and other 
administrations and supplied to the Government of India, who 
publish them annually in the Indian Labour Gazette. It is not 
compulsory for a<l trade unions to be legisteied under the Act 
ahd a number of trade unions function without being register¬ 
ed. Data regarding such unions are not available, except when, 
as in Bombay, the State Government chooses to collect such 
information.f Available statistics regarding the number of re¬ 
gistered trade unions and the membciship of unions submitting 
returns, for the year 1927-28. 1932-32 and 1937-38 to 1948-49 are 
given in table LI 

♦For detailed provisions of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, 
as amended, see section dealing with labour legislation—Chapter 
II, pages 114-17. 

tThe number of unregistered trade unions is not insignificant. 
According to the Bombay Labour Gazette, for example, on 31st April, 
1950, there were in Bombay State 947 unions with a membership of 
7,48,434 ; of these only 581 unions with 6,18,721 members were re¬ 
gistered. 
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TABLE LI 

registered trade unions and their membership 


Total meinbei*hip oi the 
onions shown in column 3 


\ ear 
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[n the year 1948-49 there was an increase of about 14 per 
cent, in the number registered trade unions as compared to 
the previous yeai The number of registered trade unions in 
creased in all the States, except in Assam and Madhya Pradesh 
Of the 3,150 registered trade unions known to be in exist 
enec. 50 were employers’ organisations registered as trade unions 
Cential onions, i.e., unions whose objects are not confined to one 
State, numbered 105, as against 109 in 1947-48 

Membership .—Of the 3,150 unions on the registers at the 
end ot 1948-49. only 1,848, i.e., about 59 per cent, submitted 
annual returns. These unions comprised both workers’ and 
employers’ organisations. The following table gives figures of 
the membership of these organisations 

•Does not include figmes for the Punjab, 
tRelates to 584 unions, 
tltelates to 1,620 unions. 

§ The figures for 1946-47 and 1947-46 relate to the btates (formerly known u Provinces) In tbo 
O iminion of India. Figures for pterions years are for undivided India. Figures for East Punjab 
are not available for 1946*47, while for 1947*48 they ore incomplete 

|Un case of a few unions in the States of Bombay and Madras, cJanufiration *f men tsnfcup by 
is not a valla hie. 
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TABLE LII 

NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED UNIONS, 1948-49 


i Membership of unions 
submitting returns 


Iiade union* 

Number 

of 

1 unions on 
registers 

£sumboi 

ol 

unions 

submitting 

returns 

At the 
beginning 
of the year 

At the 
end of tho 
year 

Employers’ Ogmmtions . 
| Woiktih* Oigoumtions 

. 1 50 

1 2,585 

35 1 

1,813 l 

3 722 
15,59,292 | 

8,271 

19,51,830 

1 Total 

3,150 r 

i,sm 

15,63,014 1 

19,60,107 


The total membership ot unions submitting returns increas¬ 
ed by over 25 pui Cent, at the end ol the year as compared to 
the beginning ot the yeai 

The figure* of average membeiship per union presented in 
Table LI show a decline from 3,594 m 1927-28 to 1,013 in the 
pre-war year 1938-39 The figuie lose to 1,552 in 1944-45 and 
declined thereafter to 1,021 in 1947-48. It rose to 1,061 in 1948- 
49. 

Women toimed 6.1 pei cent, of the total membeiship of the 
unions submitting returns in 1948-49 as against 6.2 per cent, in 

1947- 48. The number of women members of trade unions was 
1,19,367. 

Table LII1 shows the regional distribution of registered 
trade unions and their membership for the years 1947-48 and 

1948- 49. 

TABLE LIII 


REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF REGIS1ERLD TRADE UNIONS 
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40,706 


Assam 

80 

7L 

13 

43 

1,07,726 

Bihar 

238 i 
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1,23,137 

1,48,234 

Bombay 
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100 
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67 
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_i 

3,14,181 

4,74,353 

Total 

:,066 1 

3,150 l 

1,028 1 

1,848 1 

16,62,920 

19,60,107 


•In Wo^t B a bi oak-up into 'workers’ and employers’ muons is not available 
ln raei ot 515 unions’wliirli fmlrd to submit returns 
+Relates to 340 unions only. 
iRel&U’S to 5 union* only. 

fiThe total ntiiAtx r of registered unions (Central and States*) in West Bengal was 
norted to bo 1,090, out of which 571 submitted returns. Thirty-seven out of theso 
* 7 i rmionB were Central unions. In case of 515 unions, which failed to submit returns, 
Se break-up into Central and States* unions lb tot Available. 
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Out of the 88 Central Unions, which submits ■« 

were in West Bengal, 24 in Bombay, H in U.P. 8 jn Madrasi 
each in Delhi and the Punjab and one in Madhya Pradesh” The 
totai memlwndup of these unions was 4,74,353 at the end of the 
year as against 3.98,B43 at the beginning of the year. The 
average membership of the Central Unions at the end of the 
year was 5,390 as against 4,510 at the beginning of the year. 

The 1,760 unions in the various States, which submitted re¬ 
turns in 1948-49, had a total membership of 14,85,754 at the end 
of the year, as against 11.66,171 at the beginning of the year. 
The four most industrialised States, namelv, West Bengal, 
Bombay, Madras and U.P., accounted for 81 per cent, of the’ 
State unions submitting returns and 77 per cent, of their 
membership. The average membership pei union was the 
highest in Assam, being 2,505 and the lowest in the Punjab 
being 358. The overall average for all unions in States sub¬ 
mitting returns was 844, as against 864 in 1947-48. 

Of the total of 1,19.355 women trade unionists, 31,090 were 
in Bombay, 24,076 in Assam, 20.102 in Madras, 18,826 in West 
Bengali and 16,723 in Bihar. 

Table LIV analyses the number and membership of trade 
unions for the years 1947-48 and 1948-49 according to the indus¬ 
tries with which they are connected 

TABLE LIV 

NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS SUBMITTING 
RETURNS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIES 
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• Membership of ft anlans !■ not known. 

tBCT alMdflcatlon In f wof 9,?ip pwmbeM (»,8181a l,Q**ta ptetfec 

■ tagineering and 4.487 under miscellaneous) Is not known 
UMDofZJ) 
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In 1948-49, about 10 per ctot. of the unions submitting re¬ 
turns were connected Tjrith ‘railways and other transport (ex- 
Ending tramways) * ano these unions accounted for about 27 
per cent of the total membership. The average membership 
per union was 2,763 in ‘ railways and other transport (exclud¬ 
ing tramways)’ and 2,346 in tramways, as against 2,633 and 
2,948 respectively in 1947-48. Textiles accounted for 12 per 
cent, of the unions submitting returns and 24 per cent, of the 
total membership and showed an average membership of 2,218* 
per union, as against 1,927 during 1947-48. The average mem¬ 
bership per union was the highest amohg seamen’s unions, 
being of the order of 4,612 ;^t was 7,810 in 1947-48 

Out of the 35 employers’ associations, which submitted re¬ 
turns, 24 were in thp miscellaneous group, 7 were in textiles, 
3 in the group * railways and Other transport 1 and one was con¬ 
nected with agriculture. Among workers’ organisations also, 
out of 1,813 unions which submitted returns, as many as 1,013, 
i.e., 56 per cent.* were in miscellaneous group. As a common 
break-up for this group is not available for all the States, figures 
for some important industries under this group are given be¬ 
low : 


Industry 

No. of unions 
on registers 

No of unions ' 
submitting 
returns 

Membership 
of unions 
submitting 
returns 

Collieries (Bihar) 

67 

2] 

40,168 

Plantations (Assam) 

16 

7 

72,366 

Plantations (Madras) 

12 

4 

24,227 

Sugar (U. P.) .. 

82 

71 

1 

64,482 


Of the total membership shown against ‘railways and 
other transport (excluding tramways)’ about 40 per cent, was 
accounted for by West Bengal, 19 per cent by Bombay, 18 per 
cent, by U.P. and 11 per cent by Madras. As regards the 
membership of textile unions, about 48 per cent was reported 
by Bombay and 28 per cent by West Bengal 

Of the total membership of women in 1948-49, the textile 
industry claimed about 37 per cent (as against 45 per cent, in 
1947-48) and the miscellaneous group about 56 per cent, (as 
against 48 per cent, in 1947-48) 

It would be of interest to ascertain what proportion of those 
employed in different industries belong to trade unions Un¬ 
fortunately complete statistical data regarding the number of 
persons employed in various industries and occupations are not 
available. However, the fpllpwing comparative figures may be 
of some interest. 



TABLE LV 

trade union membership and employment IN SELECTED indus tries 


Industry 

j 

Trade unions and their mem¬ 
bership in 1948-49 

Average 
daily number 
of Workers 
employ id in 
1948 

Number of 
unions submit¬ 
ting returns 

Membership 
of unions 
submitting 
returns 

Railway* (including workshop 4 ) ind 




other transport (excluding tramways) 

J 03 

5,25,080 

• 

Textile 

221 

4,78,211 

10,82,945 

Printing Prose* 

71 

3J.387 

59,1*2 

Bjigineering (excluding tramways 



■ 

and railway workshops) 

195 

78,971 

2,34,050 | 


Size of Unions.f —All frequency distribution by membership 
of registered trade unions, which submitted returns, for 1947- 
48 and 1948-49 is given below. 


TABLE LVI 


FREQUENCY OF MEMBERSHIP OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS FROM 
WHICH RETURNS WERE RECEIVED 

(1947-48 & 1948-49) 
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1948-49 

. . 

Membership 

Number 
*• of 
unions 

Number 

of 

members 

Percon-' 
tago to 
total] 
member¬ 
ship 

Number 

of 

unions 

Number 

of 

members 

Percen¬ 
tage to 
total 
member¬ 
ship 

Below 50 

102 

5 298 

0-3 

201 

6,401 

0-3 

Between 00 and 99 

214 

15,177 

0-9 

273 

19,391 

10 

Between 100 and 299 .. 

492 

00,194 

5-4 

657 

97,934 

5-0 

Between 300 and 499 .. 

1B0 

69,006 

4-2 

194 

72,881 

3*7 

Between 500 and 999 .. 

207 

1,86,268 

11*2 

289 

2,07,824 

10-6 

Between 1,000 and 1,999 

166 

2,30,480 

13-9 

171 

2,35,063 

12 0 

Between 2,000 and 4,999 

83 

2,37,305 

14-3 

99 

3,02,464 

15-5 

Between 5,000 and 9,999 

26 

1,80,644 

10-9 

29 

2,02,108 

10-2 

Between 10,000 and 
19,990 

13 

1,88,653 

11-3 

17 

2,24,106 

11-4 

20,000 and over 

17 

4,59,904 

27-6 

18 

5,93,935 

30-3 

Total 

1,820 1 16,82.928 

100-0 

1,848 

19,60.107 

100 0 


•In 1948^49, the number of persons employed m railways was 
9,12,724. 

t A complete list of registered trade unions having a member¬ 
ship of 1,000 or raora la given in Appendix VI on pages 484-48 of this 
year Book. 

^Membership of eight unions is not known. 
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INDIAN UHOriUD KO&L, 1940-60 


In both the years, the modal group is that of unions with 
a, membership of 100 to 299, which in 194&-49 accounted for over? 
SO. per cent, of the unions and 5 per cent, of thetotalmember- 
sjdp. Unions having.a membership of less than 100 formed in 
1*46-49, 25.6 per cent, of the total unions, but accounted for 
only 1.3 per cent, of the membership. On the other hand, only 
one per cent, of the unions had a membership of 20,000 and 
oirer, but they accounted for 30.0 per cent, of the total mem¬ 
bership. 


1 

Trade Union Finances .—Under the Indian Trade Unions 
Act, registered trade unions have to make returns regarding 
their general funds. The table below contains information re¬ 
garding the income of the trade union during 1927-28 and 1937- 
38 to 1948-49. 


TABLE LVII 


TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP AND INCOME 


_Yoar 

No. of 
regUtered 
trade 
union* 


Unions submitting n 

Btums 

w 

Number 

Member¬ 

ship 

Income 

Income 

per 

union 

per 

annum 

Income 

per 

member 

per 

annum 


■ I 



Be. 

Rs. 

Re 

. a. 

P- 

1027-28 .. 

HI 

8 

1,00,619 

1,63,681 

6,842 

1 

10 

1 

1037-38 


343 

3,90,112 

6,0?,644 

2,022 

1 

12 

fi 

1988-80 

M 2 

394 

3,90,169 

8,89,822 

2,268 

2 

a 

8 

1039-40 

667 

460 

6,11,138 

11,21,707 

2,493 

2 

3 

1 

1940-41 

727 

483 

5,13,832 

12,12,927 

2.611 

2 

5 

0 

1941-42 

747 

496 

5,73,520 

17,67,446 

3,884 

3 

1 

2 

1912-43 

699 

489 

6,85,299 

15,90,984 

3,266 

2 

6 

3 

1943-44 .. 

701 

66 S 

7,80,967 

23,18,780 

4,119 

2 

13 

6 

1941-48 

869 

673 

8,89,383 

19,39,969 

3,380 

2 

2 11 

1946-46 

1,087 

686 

8.64,031 

24,67,607 

4,218 

2 

13 

8 

1946-47 

1,726 

998 

13,31,962 

42,60,331 

4,259 

3 

3 

1 

1947-48 

2 , 860 . 

1,628 

16,62,929 

56,89,361 

3,494 

3 

0 

9 

1948*49 

8,100 

1,848 

19,60,107 

i 

58,83,662 

3.1B4 

a 

0 

3 


In 1948-49, the unions which submitted returns showed a 
dosing balance of Rs. 80.79 lakhs, as against an opening balance 
nf Rs, 87.1Q lakhs. Details regarding the general funds of trade 
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unions separately lor workers’ and employers’ organisations are 
given below-. 

TABLE LVHI 

GENERAL FUNDS OF REGISTERED TRADE UNIONS SUBMUTXNO RETU RN S 
FOR THE TEAR 1948-49 



The statement shows that the average income per union 
was Rs. 44,892 for the employers’ associations as against 
Re. 2,378 for the workers’ organisations. The Central Unions 
had generally a higher income than the States' unions. The 
average income of-^he Central Unions during the year was 
as high as Rs. 22,017. The Indian Jute Mills Association (an, 
employers’ organisation classified as a Central Union) alone had 
ah income £f Rs. 11,06,006 during the year. Expenditure also 
shows similar trends. The employers’ associations had an aver¬ 
age expenditure of Rs. 57,585 as against Rs. 1,930 in respect of' 
the .workers* organisation*, The average expenditure of tiaeij 


liilm iM 




ti cm alone had an expenditure of Rs. 15,99,437 during the year. 

" Items Of Income and Expenditure .—Trade unions derive I 
t^eir inebme from various sources of which contributions from | 
members and ddnatigns are the most important. The • follawr 
utg table shows the percentage distribution of the various - 
purees of mcbn»e r of trade unions and of their federations. ' [ 
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TABLE LIX 


PgR CCfTAOB D IST RIBU T I ON OF SOURCES OF INCOME 


1 

Sources of Income 

Trade Unions 

Federa¬ 

tions 

All 

unions 

Central 

onions 

States 

Unions 

Workers’ 

unions 

Employ¬ 

ers’ 

unions 

Contributions from mem- 

69-2 

64*8 

71*6 

76-2 

62 *6 

84-0 

bpw 







Donations 

9-4 

6-3 

10*9 

12*1 

21 

90 

Sales of periodicals, etc. 

0-2 

0-4 

0*1 

0*2 

0*2 

0-8 , 

Interest on investments 

0*8 

0*1 

1*1 

0*9 

0*2 

0*7 



m 





Miscellaneous 

20*4 

28-9; 

16-3 

11-6 

45*0 

00 


While the workers’ unions depend mostly on contributions 
and donations, the employers’ unions show a considerable 
amount received from miscellaneous sources. Federations, 
which are mainly workers’ organisations, show more or less the 
same characteristics as the workers’ unions. 

Registered trade unions are prohibited from spending their 
funds on objects other than those specified in Section 15 of the 
Indian ‘Trade Unions Act. The table below gives the percent¬ 
age distribution of the various items of expenditure of the 
unions and federations submitting returns. 

TABLE LX 

REGISTERED FEDERATIONS OF TRADE UNIONS, 1948-49 


State 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of member- 
unions of federa¬ 
tions submitting 
returns 


General Fund 


federa¬ 

tions 

on 

regis¬ 

ters 

federa¬ 

tions 

sub¬ 

mit¬ 

ting 

returns 

At the 
beginning 
of the 
year 

i At the 
end of 
the year 

Opening 

balance 

Income 

Expendi¬ 

ture 

Closing 

balance 


■ 




Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Re. 

Bihar 

fffl 

1 

19 

19 

* 846 

663 

703 

196 

Bombay 

I 

■ 


26 

1.03,624 

9,36,526 

2,86,470 


Madhya Prndeeh 

■ 

1 

126 

186 

2,710 

1,369 

1,324 


Madras 

1 

1 

49 

46 

66,790 

8,038 

11,815 


D.P. 

1 

1 

IB 

IB 

4,401 

8,431 

1,068 


Wist Bengal . . 

■ 

m 

822 

816 

9,183 

49,110 

40,646 


Tola! 

1 » 


660 

667 

1,77,063 

8*98,817 

S.WAM 

2,86.344,, 
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„ Registered Federations oj Trade Union*.—At the close ^of 
the year 1948-49 r there were 19 federations on the registers, as 
against 1? in the previous year. Thirteen of these submitted 
returns and the following table gives a summary 0 f their mem¬ 
bership and general funds. 

TABLE LXI 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE OF TRADE 

UNIONS 


o 

ft 



Trade Unions 


r 

1 

& 

1 

Iterni of expenditure 

2 

All 

unions 

3 

Central 

unions 

4 

States 

Unions 

5 

if 

Emplo* 

yers* 

unions 

7 

Fad- 

era* 

tions 

8 

1 

Salaries, allowances, etc., of 
officials 

15*9 

101 

15-0 

17 5 

13*4 

7*1 

2 

Establishment 

23-3 

22-1 

24-2 

26B 

IB-5 

32-a 

3 

Auditor's fees 


0*2 

1*0 

1-0 

Kn 

0*1 

4 

Legal expenses 

LB 

BEB3 

2*8 

2-5 

0-0 

4 1 

5 

Trade disputes 

2-5 

0-3 

4-0 

3*8 

. 

4-7 

6 

Compensation for loss arising 
out of trade disputes 

0-7 


1*2 

1*1 



7 

Funeral, old age, sickness, 
unemployment and other 
benefits 

1-6 

0 4 

2*4 

2*5 


8*2 

8 

l 

Educational, social andJ reli¬ 
gious b 

1 2 

0*6 

1-0 

1*0 

0*5 

22-3 

, 9 

Publ oatia-i of p rioiioals 



0-6 

0-8 

.. 

0*6 

10 

Miscellaneous 

| 51*8 


IEX1 

43-6 

65-9 

115 


The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, alone was 
responsible for 82 per cent, of the income and 79 per cent, of 
the expenditure of the totals shown against items 7 and 8 in 
the second column. 

Trade Unions in States to which the Indian Trade Unions Act 

DOES NOT APPLY 

The Indian Trade Umons Act, 1926, does not apply to some 
Part B and Part C States, which were formerly known as 
4 Indian States Many of these States have their own trade 
union legislation, more or less on the lines of the Indian Act. 
Details of the working of the trade union legislation in these 
States during 1949-50 which have been specially obtained, are 
given below for some important States. 

Hyderabad —During the year 1949-50, the total number of 
trade unions, registered under the Hyderabad Trade Union Act, 
1945, was reported to be 110 with an aggregate membership of 
64,218. Returns for the year were, however, received only from 
40 umons, which had a membership of 36,975—34,271 men am 
2,704 women. The unions had an opening balance of Rs. 17,451 
at the beginning of the year and a closing balance of Rs, 44,612 
at the end of the year. The total income of the umons was 
R s 80,411 and the total expenditure Rs. 53,250. As many as 23 
trade unions with 14,411 memb er; were in the 1 manufacturing 

•The Indian Trade Umons Act has since been extended to all 
Part C States and all Part B States except Jammu and Kashmir, 
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S ’ in this-group, there- went 0 textile unions,-having A 
ership of 5,795. Next in importance was 'thfe ' transport ’ 
industry, which claimed 12,075 members organised in two unions. 
The average membership ■ per union was-924,-and the* average 
income and expenditure per union were Rs. 2,010 and Rs/1,331 
respectively. Out of the total 36,975 members, 11,761 members 
belonged to one railway union alone. Women trade unionists 
were found mainly-in the tobacco industry and in cotton mills. 
Out of the total of 110 unions, 8 were employers’ organisations. 

After the integration of the State in the Indian Union, 
trade unionism got a fillip, primarily due to the activities of 
two organisations, namely, the Indian National Trade Union 
Congress and the Hyderabad State Mazdoor Sangh which is 
affiliated to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. In 1950, it was reported 
that there were 126 registered trade unions, with a total 
membership of 67,869. Out of these 126 unions, 32 were 
affiliated to the I.N.T.U.C. and 55 to the H.S.M. Sangh. An 
important feature of trade unionism in the State was the rapid 
growth of organisations of the employees in the cinematograph 
industry, commercial firms, hotels, etc. 

Madhya Bharat. —During the year 1949-50, there were in 
the State of Madhya Bharat 22 registered unions ; of these, only 
14 submitted returns. The total membership of these 14 unions 
was reported to be 19,161. The amount of subscription realised 
by these unions during the year was Rs. 61,076. The most im¬ 
portant union was the Indore Mill Mazdoor Sangh, which 
T claimed 12,312 members and realised Rs. 43,383 by way of sub¬ 
scriptions. Seven unions with 17,657 membeis were of textile 
workers, particularly of workers in cotton mills. All the 14 
unions, from which returns were received, were affiliated to 
the Indian -National Trade Union Congress. 

Mysorej —During the year 1949-50, there were 105 unions 
on the register; of these, 16 unions were either dissolved or had 
' ceased to function by the end of the year. Out of the remaining 
89 unions on the register at the end of the year, returns were 
available only from 67 unions. The total membership of these 
67 unions was 54,905. Information regarding finances was avail¬ 
able only from 30 unions with a total membership of 31.186. 
The total income and expenditure of the 30 unions were 
Rs. 65,326 and Rs. 58,473 respectively. 

Scaurashtra .—During the year 1949-50 there were 33 re¬ 
gistered trade tmions with a total membership of 10.121. The 
total income and expenditure of these unions were Rs. 29,247 
and Rs. 26,451 respectively. Of the 33 registered trade unions, 
'22 were affiliated to the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
and 2 to the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. The remaining nine unions 
were not affiliated to any of the central workers’ organisations. 

Travancore-Cochin .—In the State of Travancore-Cochin, 56 
trade unions submitted their annual returns for the year 1949-5§. 
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The total repotted .membership of these 66 unions was 22,850 
.at the beginning of .the year and 32,548 at the end, of the year. 
Of the 32,548 members, 29,808 were men and 2,740 women. 
Information regarding finances was not available in the case 
of four unions. The remaining 52 unions had an opening 
balance of Rs. 9,316 at the beginning of the year- and a closing 
balance of Rs. 13,523 at the end of tne year. The total income 
and expenditure during the year were Rs. 33,633 and Rs. 29,427 
respectively. The average membership per union was 581, 
while the average income and average expenditure per union 
amounted to Rs. 659 and Rs. 577 respectively. 

Bhopal .—At the beginning of the year 1949-50 there were 
21 trade umons on the register. During the year, registration 
of 14 trade umons was cancelled for non-submission of their 
annual returns and of two for other reasons. No new trade 
union was registered during the year. Returns were thus due 
from 5 registered trade unions; however, only three of them 
submitted the returns. 

The total membership of these three unions was 797 of 
which the number of women trade unionists was 156, i.e., about 
20 per cent, of the total. The total income (including the 
balance of the previous year) was Rs. 2,377 and the total ex¬ 
penditure Rs. 1,816. 


All-India Organisations of Workers 

During 1949-50, the following were the four principal all- 
India workers’ organisations : (a) the Indian National Trade 
Union Congress; (b) the All-India Trade Union Congress; (c) 
the Hind Mazdoor Sabha ; and (d) the United Trades Union 
Congress. The number of affiliated unions and the membershiD 
claimed by these central labour organisations during the finan¬ 
cial years 1949 and 1950 were as follows : * 

’ TABLE LXI1 

ALL-INDIA WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


Organisations 


Membei 

•ship 


I960 

1949 

1950 

I. N. T. U. Congress 

A. I. T. U. Congress 

H. M. Sab ha, 

U. T. U. Congress 

Total 

847 
754 
" 419 

254 

1,043 

722 

460 

306 

10.23,117 

7,41,036 

6,79,287 

3,31,991 

14,31,878 

7,30,630 

6,98,720 

3,06,401 

2,274 

2,631 

27,76,430 1 28,27,635 » 


•The figure* given in the statement an compiled from the list* of union* and member- 
ahfp supplier by the orgapiaetipoa. The 1049 figure* relate to the m id d le of the yeef 
■» >— * tin J O bO ffrQwodim ao oal la M o re fe, 1900- 
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- The distribution of the unions and membership of thrioUf 
all-India workers 1 organisations as on 31st March, 1950, for 
certain important States and industries is given below. 

TABLE LXIH 

DISTRIBUTION OP UNIONS AND MEMB ERSHIP OF THE ALL-INDIA 
WORKERS' ORGANISATIONS 



L N. T. U. 
Congress 

A.LI.U. | 
Congress ! 

H. M. Eabha 

U.T.U. 

Congress 


J 

Msmber- 

shjp 

Unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Unions 

Member¬ 

ship 

Unions 

Mem bee- 
ship 

BtaU *— 

Bihar 

1 80 

r MB,611 

67 

63,546 

74 

J 1,09,908 

45 

20,567 

Bombay 

140 

✓ 3,10,410 

74 

✓ 1,31,302 

102 

^ 1,77,695 

6 

6,051 

Madras 

130 

90,073 

202 

' 1,60,536 

56 

v 1,67,640 

72 

/ 1,28,862 

tT. P. 

101 

✓ 1,46,605 

42 

40,020 

52 

36,501 

43 

21,oe7 

VV Bengal .. 

344 

/ 4,53,039 

182 

f 2,36,843 

85 

88,132 

106 

' 1.27,168 

Inluoims— 

Railway* 

30 

1,42,285 

22 

1,52,328 

14 

| 

45,412 

2 1 

10,418 

Other Transport 1 66 

j 50,966 

49 

36,140 

33 

1,28,850 

33 

81,866 

Textile* 

119 

j 3,03,605 

82 

1,18,81B 

1 53 

1,10,009 

25 

62,969 

Engineering 

149 

1 1,30,008 

81 

45,848 

30 

37,418 

22 

17,643 

RumoipalituH 

1 

13 

’ 22,321 

65 

20,302 

92 

73,867 

28 

15,4 4 

Pnn ting Presses 33 

| 13,977 

31 

14,Pu6 

17 

20,385 

8 

11,0(8 

Collieries 

50 

97,732 

1 16 

27,608 

j 29 

86.929 

3 

10,4 1 

Plantations 

20 

1 1,62,720 

* 9 

| 10,740 


1 

1 7 

14. 8 

1 Trade and Com- 1 

1 mere© | 74 

| 30,03^ 

1 38 

1 

18,047 

23 

| 14,91B 

1 11 

j 12,3* 4 


Structure of Trade Unions. —The majority of the trade 
unions in India are industrial unions, that is, unions which aim 
at organising all the workers in a single industry irrespective of 
the occupation, skill, sex of the members, etc. A notable ex¬ 
ception to this, however, is the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association, the affiliated members of which are craft unions. 

International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. —An 
important event in the field of international labour during the 
year was the establishment of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

2. Industrial Disputes 

Monthly statistics of industrial disputes in India are pub¬ 
lished regularly in the Indian Labour Gazette. These cover* 9 
States (formerly known as Provinces) of the Indian Union and 
the centrally administered States of Delhi, Ajmer and Coorg 
The information is collected every week through the kgengySf 
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the State Labour Departments and the Central Industrial 
Relations Machinery. $he statistics relate to industrial dis¬ 
putes resulting m work-stoppages involving 10 workers or more 
in all sectors of employment including factories* mines, planta¬ 
tions, transport, municipal services, etc Experience ha*, how¬ 
ever, shown that the statistics were not, till recently, as 
complete as they should be m regard to the Central sphere 
establishments, especially mines Arrangements were, there¬ 
fore, made m 1949 to obtain more reliable information regard¬ 
ing these sectors The statistics for 1949 are, therefore, some¬ 
what more complete than those of the previous year. Subject 
to this limitation, comparative statistics for the years 1939-49 
are given in Table LXIV 

As will be seen, there were in 1949 a total of 920 disputes 
resulting ip work-stoppages involving in all 6,85,457 workers as 
against a total of 1,259 disputes involving 10,59,120 workers in 
the previous year The resultant time-loss was also less in 1949 
than in 1948, being 66,00,595 man-days as against 78,37,173 The 
year 1949 thus showed a fall of about 27 per cent in the num¬ 
ber of disputes, 35 per cent in the number of workers involved 
and 16 per cent in the number of man-days lost compared to 
the previous year 

The improvement was more marked in the first half of the 
year when the recorded time-loss was only about 36 lakhs o^ 
man-days as compaied to a loss of 57 lakhs of man-days during 
the corresponding period of the previous year The latter half 
of the year did not, however, show any material improvement 
in the situation as in the case of the precedmg two years apd 
recorded a time-loss of about 30 lakhs of man-days as against 3 
loss ot 21 lakhs of man-days during the corresponding period 
of th^ previous year 

The above figures include strikes as well as lockouts result¬ 
ing from mdustnal disputes It is not always possible to differ¬ 
entiate between the two as the latter are often preceded by the 
former An attempt has however been made to group to¬ 
gether all cases in which lockouts have been declared at one 
stage or another The number of lockouts thus enumerated 
was 96 during the year under review These affected ovei 
1 , 02,000 workers and accounted for a time-loss of about 31,70,000 
paan-days About 48 per cent of the time lost m industrial 
disputes during 1949 was thus due to lockouts a majont> of 
which were reported from West Bengal 

Regions Affected —Table LXV gives the number of 
industrial disputes resulting in work-stoppages, the number of 
workers involved and the number of man-days lost in each of 
the States for which statistics are available Bombay accounted 
for over 40 per cent of the disputes, but these were 
generally small in magnitude and accounted for less 
than 25 per cent of the total time-loss On the other 
hand, West Bengal, which showed less than 19 per cent, of the 
disputes, accounted for more than 40 per cent of the man-days 
lost. Madras and Bibar recorded large numbers of disputes 
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but Showed smaller time-losses, while Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh which showed fewer disputes, accounted for 
greater time-losses. 


TABLE LXV 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES DURING 1949 BY STATES 


1 

State 

No of 
disputes 

No. of 
workois 
involved 

No, of 
man days 
lo*t 

Assam 

20 

3,03) 

3,426 

Bihar 

96 

93.047 

4,70,130 

Bombay 

376 

2,09,462 

16,41.052 

M*dhya Pradesh .. 

17 

34,629 

0,11,308 

Madras ... 

ill 

40,112 

4,36,012 

Orissa ». ~ 

2 

59* 

353 

Punjab .. 

11 

i 

1 1,468 

9,803 

Uttar Pradesh 

59 

42,035 

5,95,674 

We*t Bengal 

173 

1,69,377 

26,81,411 

Ajmer 

13 

2,451 

2,096 

Delhi ... 

10 

20,358 

1,47,732 

Total 

020 

. 0,85,457 

60,00,505 


Compared to the previous year,* there were fewer disputes 
in all States excepting Bihar which recorded a larger number 
of disputes due probably to better reporting from mines. The 
number of man-days lost Was also less than in the previous 
year in most of the States, the exceptions being Madhya Pia- 
desh, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi. 

Industries Affected.—Table LXVI shows the indus + ry-wisc 
distribution of disputes resulting in work-stoppages, workers 
involved and man-days lost. Textiles accounted for about 29 
per cent, of the disputes during the year under review as 
against 35 per cent, during the previous year. The timeless 
suffered by the industry declined from about 48£ lakhs of man- 
days in 1948 to about 32 lakhs of man-days in 1949. The jute 
mill industry, in particular, recorded during the year under re¬ 
view less than half the number of disputes in the previous year, 
the time-loss also being about half the previous record. Engi¬ 
neering which recorded the largest number of disputes next to 
Textiles among the classified industries, also showed a consider¬ 
able decline in the number of disputes as well as in the time lost, 


•For figures relating to the previous year please see p. 142 of 
the~ fndian Labour Year Book , 1948-40. 
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Railways showed a great improvement as the number of man- 
days lost dropped from 1,13,614 in 1948 to 22,598 in 1949. The 
statistics for 1949 show a greater number of disputes in mines 
mainly due to better reporting, but the reported time-loss was not 
much larger. An attempt has been made this year to classify dis¬ 
putes in the other industries in greater detail. It will be seen 
from the break-up presented in Table LXVI that the groups 
which suffered considerable time-loss during the year under 
review were Food, Drink and Tobacco, Chemicals and Dyes, 
Skins and Hides, Plantations and Municipalities. Municipalities, 
in particular, accounted for over 13 per cent, of the total record¬ 
ed time-loss. The Docks and Ports group which showed no 
fewer than 31 disputes involving over 38.000 workers was res¬ 
ponsible for a loss of a little less than 48,000 man-days. 

TABLE LXVI 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES DURING 1949 BY INDUSTRIES 


Industry 


Textiles— 

Cotton 

Juke 

Others 

Engineering 

Minerals and Metals— 

Iron and Steel 
Others 

Food, Drink and Tobaooo 

Chemicals and Dyes 

Wood, Stone and Class 

Paper and Printing 

Skins and Hides 

Gins and Presses . 

Mine*— 

Coal 

Others 

Transport— 

Railways 

Others ' 

Docks and Ports .. 

Plantations 

Municipalities 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


No. of No. of No. of 
disputes workers man days 
Involved loM; 

-4-- 

185 2,48,419 25,00,881 
20 65,656 6,63,941 

03 7,735 1,06,014 

6B 57,027 7,49,913 

12 7,433 27,632 

22 4,604 64,869 

65 21,622 2,43,117 

*7 8,604 1,85,146 

29 8.312 B8.B50 

34 3,557 54,472 

12 4,413 1,37,086 

3 9,200 70,500 

58 61,776 2,61,9B3 

13 13,093 27,978 

82 14,723 22,598 

25 15,262 51,904 

31 38,432 47,821 

20 13,912 1,24.264 

41 45,391 8.B2.813 

110 00,086 3,50,365 

020 0 , 85,467 66 , 00.606 
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Causes of Disputes.—* Table LXIV above gives the distribu¬ 
tion of disputes according to causes for each of the 11 year$ 
1939 to J949. It will be seen from the table that 1 wages ’ has 
been the paramount issue in industrial disputes throughout the 
period, the next in importance being disputes relating to 
personnel. Issues relating to the payment of bonus have come 
into prominence since 1942. During 1949, about 32 per cent, 
of the disputes related to wages and allowances, 6 per cent, 
to bonus, 25.1 per cent, to personnel, 9.7 per cent, to leave and 
hours of work and 27.2 per cent, to other causes Compared 
to the previous year, while the proportion of disputes relating 
to wages and allowances slightly increased, the percentage of 
disputes concerning bonus showed a decline The proportion of 
disputes relating to personnel declined while that of disputes 
about leave and hours of work increased. 

Results of Disputes .—A classification of disputes according 
to results, is also given in Table LXIV Of the 896 disputes 
which ended during 1949, results are not known in 157 cases. 
Of the rest, 15.1 per cent, were successful, 16.1 per cent, 
partiallv successful and 48.6 per cent, unsuccessful from the 
workers 1 point of view. In 20.2 per cent, of the disputes the 
results wfere indefinite. Compared to the previous year, while 
the proportion of indefinite cases considerably declined, the per¬ 
centage of unsuccessful disputes increased. Although the overall 
percentage of successful and partially successful cases of 
disputes remained almost the same as in the previous year, the 
proportion of completely Successful ones was less. 

Duration of Disputes .—A frequency distribution, according 
to duration, of all disputes which ended during the year and in 
regard to which particulars of duration are known, is shown in 
Table LXVII. Over 40 per cent, of the disputes lasted for a day 
or less and another 27 per cent, for more than a day but not 
more than 5 days. Only 8 per cent, of the disputes lasted for 
more than a month. The average duration of a dispute (ob¬ 
tained by dividing the total number of man-days lost by the 
total number of workers involved) was 9.6 working days during 
the year under review as against 7.4 working days during the 
previous year. It varied from less than a day in Ajmer and 
Orissa to 15.8 days in West Bengal and 17.7 days in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

TABLE LXVII 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES BY DURATION 


Duration 

No. of 
disputes 

A day or 1ess 

338 

Mote than a day up to 5 days 

227 

More than 5 days up to 10 days 

106 

More than 10 days up to 20 days .. 

66 

More than 20 days up to 80 days 

28 

Mote than SO days ... 

60 


. N.B.— There were 24 disputes in progress at the end of the year 
and particulars are not known in 02 cases. 
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Industrial Disputes nr 1949^80 

The monthly statistics of industrial disputes for the 12 
months ending September, 1950 are given in Table LXVJII. 
During this period, the number of man-days lost due to Work- 
stoppages declined from a total of about 14.7 lakhs in the list 
quarter of 1949 to about 10.6 lakhs in the nrst quarter of 1950 
and to 9.7 lakhs in the second quarter of the year. The first 
half of 1950 thus recorded only a loss of about 20 lakhs 0 f man- 
days as against losses of 36 lakhs of man-days dining the first 
halt ot 1949 and about 30 lakhs of man-days in the second half 
oi 1949, The third quarter of 1950, however, witnessed a 
serious turn of events with the recorded time-loss mounting 
to about 80 lakhs of man-days on account of a general strike 
in the cotton textile industry in Bombay. 


TABLE LXVIII 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDIA DURING 1949-50 



No. of 
disputes 

4 

No. of 
workers 
involved 

No of' 
m'lii'day* 
lost 





October 

87 

89,403 

5,86,012 

November 

90 

1,04,510 

4,51,200 

^December 

84 

57,063 

4,35,830 

mo— 




January 

101 

70,100 

2,31,095 

February 

88 

40,546 

3,37,803 

March 

84 

43,690 

4,88,755 

April 

60 

50,305 

3,20,555 

May 

111 

74,337 

3,13,451 

June 

63 

47,335 

3,22 946 

Julv * 

54 

21,IBS 

1,34,911 

August 

75 

2,40,510 

20,48^0711“ ““ 

Srptcmlrcr 

71 

2,40,445 

49,54,101 


Principal Disputes 

In October, 1949 there was a general strike in the Calcutta 
Corporation involving about 24,000 workers for about a week 
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aver a demand lor increased wages and allowances. The dis¬ 
pute) which involved a time-loss of 1.68 lakhs of man-days was 
subsequently referred to a Tribunal. Demand for higher wages 
and dearness allowance also formed the mam cause in another 
strike by about 8,000 workers of the Calcutta Hydraulic Press 
Association which lasted for mortf than a week from 28th Octo¬ 
ber. The strike was called off on 7th November as a result of 
direct negotiations after a loss of 64,000 man-days. There*were 
also certain major stoppages in the textile mills in U.P. during 
the last quarter of 1949 A lockout was declared in the Muir 
Mills, Kanpur, affecting about 8,000 workers following a strike 
on 20th October over a demand lor the leinstatement of a •fir 
missed worker. Although it was? proposed to open the mill on 
25th October no worker turned up and the mill was closed 
again. The closure lasted till 8th November when the workers 
resumed work unconditionally Another lockout was effectecfc 
in the New Victoria Mills. Kanpur Irom 23rd November follow¬ 
ing refusal by the workers to woik on four looms. The lock¬ 
out, which rendered over 5 00U vorkeis idle, lasted for more 
than five weeks and was finally lifted on 2nd January after a 
senes of negotiations. These tv o stoppages together account¬ 
ed for a loss of about 3 lakhs of man-davs. 

Over 980 workers of the bidi factories at Nipani in Bom¬ 
bay were on strike from 14th September, 1949 to 9th January, 
1950 demanding reinstatement of discharged workers, with¬ 
drawal of notices of" discharge issued to certain others and im¬ 
plementation of an agreement arrived at earlier with the work¬ 
ers' union The workers, however, finally resumed work un¬ 
conditionally It is estimated that the total time-loss in this 
strike was of the order of 64,000 man-days. 

Piotesting against a change in the working system of the 
Spinning Department, 851 workers of the Bombay Dyeing and 
Manufacturing Mill, Bombay went on strike on 1st February, 
1950 Consequently, 2,949 workers employed in the other de- 
par tmenis of the mill weie also rendered idle The strike was 
oubsequently followed by a lockout which continued till 25th 
March involving a loss of over 1J lakhs of man-days. 

Demanding a holiday on 3rd March Joi the Hoh festival, 
8,000 workers of the Fort Gloster Jute Mills, Howrah staged & 
stay-in strike on 2nd March during the course of which a sec¬ 
tion of the workers, it was reported, became unruly and vio¬ 
lent and the police had to open fire to prevent breach of peace. 
The management thereafter declared a lockout which continu¬ 
ed till 25th April.* The total time-loss due to this lockout was 
of the order of 2.8 lakhs of man-days. 

A lockout was also declared in the Meenakshi Mills, 
Madhurai on 10th March owing to the refusal of the workers 
of the Ring Frame Department to accept the work-load recomi 
mended by the Standardisation Committee. The lockout 

*The lockout was. lifted e^Jier in a part of the Mill. 

L509Pott4) 
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which affected about 1,600 workers continued for about 2£ 
months and was lifted on 28th May in accordance with the 
settlement reached at a tripartite conference held at New Delhi. 
The total time-loss on account of this dispute was 1.1 lakhs of 
man-days. 

Protesting against the arrest of a few employees suspected 
of smuggling, 8,000 workers of the Kharagpur Workshop, B.N. 
Railway, w T ent on a strike on 29th May. Subsequently they 
demanded payment ot compensatory and house rCnt^ allow¬ 
ances and provision of certain other facilities and continued the 
slrike which led to the declaiation ol a lockout on 7th June. 
The lockout was lifted on 131 h June as the workers agreed 
to let urn to work unconditionally. This dispute accounted fox 
a loss of over J lakh of man-days 

The Model Mills, Nagpur remained closed from 20th June 
to 7th July following a strike by the workers and this resulted 
in a loss ot over 55,000 nian-da\ s. 

OT all the stoppages during this penod the most important 
was the general strike of the cotton textile workers m Bombay 
city which started on 141h August 1950. The strike had its 
origin in a dispute between the employer^ and the workers over 
the question of bonus for 1949 The Industrial Court, Bombay, 
to whom the dispute w 7 as referred, awarded a bonus of two 
months' wages tor 1949 to all textile workers in the city ex¬ 
cluding those in 4 mills which had suffered losses during the 
year. The workers w r eie not satisfied with the award and con¬ 
tended that the bonus was inadequate and that the exclusion of 
the four mills from the npeialion of \)u awaid was unjust. The 
Mill Mazduor Sabha and the Bombav Guru Kaingai Union ad¬ 
vocated a general strike in pursuance ot the demand for three 
months’ wages as bonus toi all textile woikers in the city in¬ 
cluding those employed in the toui mills excluded in the award. 
The Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh on the othei hand, advised 
the workers not to resort to an illegal strike as proposed and 
took up the mattei with the Millowners* Association who, al¬ 
though not acceplmg the aw aid in toto agreed to the payment 
of the first instalment of the bonus on 14th August as 4 advance 
and filed a petition with the Labour Appellate Tribunal. The 
workers, however, resorted to a stnke on 14th August and about 
140,000 workers in 59 cotton nulls and 18 othei textile factories 
stayed away from work. The number of workers involved 
gradually increased to over 2 lakhs and only one mill remained 
unaffected. At one time even that mill w ; as affected and thr 
number of workers involved went up to about 2.03 000 towards 
the end of August In sympathy with the striking textile 
workers, about 74,000 workers of some 245 other factories and 
industrial'establishmente went on a sympathetic strike for one 
day on 31st August. During the whole of September the strike 
was in progress without any material change in the situation 
The President of the Mill Mazdoor Sabha and rertain nlhm 
members of the Socialist Party were arrested under the 
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Criminal Lav/ Amendment Act and were sentenced to impri¬ 
sonment The Socialist Partv, howe\er, continued to lead the 
strike although the question \\ as being reviewed by the Labour 
Appellate Tribunal. The end of September, however, witnessed 
a slight improvement in the situation as 4 mills resumed 
almost normal working while 20 worked with partial comple¬ 
ments, 

The first half of October shoved a gradual improvement in 
the strike situation and nunc J v ul moic workers were found 
resuming work. The Labour Anpellate Tribunal upheld the 
main provisions of the award of the Industrial Court and the 
decision was announced on 8lh October. The strike was 
finally called off towards the middle of October and workers 
resumed work on 16th October The strike which thus lasted 
for about 2 months involving nearly 2 lakhs of voikers and a 
time-loss of over 90 lakhs of man-davs was one of the biggest 
during recent years and can only be compared with the general 
strike of 1928-29 in the textile industry in Bombay. 

Industrial Disnuns in P\rt B States. 

Regulai statistics relating in iiiduMrial disputes are not yet 
being collected from the Pail F> Slates and the newly formed 
Par 1 C States. With a view to obtaining some information on 
the subject, however, the Bureau sent out a questionnaire to the 
various States asking for information relating to the number 
of disputes resulting in work-stoppages, the number of Workers 
invoked and the numbei of man-days lost during 1948-49 and 
1949-50. The infoimation thus received from some of the States 
is given below ;—* 

TABLE LXIX 

INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN CERTAIN PART B STATES 




194.,-49 



1949-50 

1 


No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 


dispute | workrrs 
involved 

man-days 
Josi 

disputes 

workers 

involved 

man-days 
lost 

- — - 

_ 

__ 

__ 

_ _ 

- 

- * — 

Hyderabad 

I/O 

3i,87K 

2.21,109 

67 

31,997 

4,73,337 

Madhya Bharat 

J 45 

1,28,080 

1 1.74,9.% 

92 

1,19,160 | 

1,73,062 

Mysore* 

29 

59,972 

1 10,99,740 

23 

22,454 1 
available , 

57,164 

PEPSU 

6 

261 

963 

Not 

25.H6* 

Rajasthan 


Not available 

6 

, 2,871 | 

Sannuhtra .. 
Travanoore- 

20 

10.052 

2,04,398 

45 

l 

20,906 1 

63,404 

Coohin 

673 I 

1,04.315 

1,18,611 

327 

34.682j 

1,39,684 


The most importanl among the disputes which occurred 
during 1949-50 m these States was tho general strike sponsored 
by the Hyderabad Mazdoor Sangh in Hyderabad in January* 
1950. The strike which involved 23.452 workers affected 32 es¬ 
tablishments in the State including textile mills, engineering 
concerns, mines and othei establishments and resulted iq g 
time-loss of 3,11,692 man-days. 

_ -___ . . i 

♦Approximate fljjprfis. 
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3, Machinery for the Prevention and Settlement of Industrial 

Disputes 

The Trade Disputes Act, 1929 which provided for the 
setting up for an ad hoc external machinery for the settlement 
of disputes, was the first enactment which made provision for 
the establishment of statutory machinery for the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes in India. Even in this 
Act, no provision existed for the creation of an internal 
machineiy for resolving disputes at the initial stages by mutual 
negotiations. This defect In the Act was later rectified in 1938 
by an amendment which provided for the appointment oJ con¬ 
ciliation officers. In Bombay, the Bombay Industrial Disputes 
Act. 1938 which replaced the Act of 1931, made provision not 
only for the appointment of Adjudicators, Conciliators, etc,, bul 
also for the creation of a permanent machinery in the shape of 
an Industrial Court which marked the beginning ol a labour 
judiciary in India. 

Emphasis, however, still Temained on external rather than 
internal machinery. As a result of the increased industrial un¬ 
rest during the post-war years, the urgent need fm the cication 
of internal machinery to prevent disputes in the initial stafges 
was realised and the Government of India enacted the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1947.* With the increasing tempo oi industrial 
strife during iccent years some of the Slate* Governments such 
as Bombay, Madhya Pradesh and U P have also adopted 
measures to supplement the Cential Act, providing for the 
ciealion oi internal and external m irhinm foi preventing 
aiid settling industrial disputes Tim machine]v laid down in 
the Tndustuai Disputes Act, 1947 oi in riie Stale enactments has 
been created in most ef the States The paragraphs below' 
describe briefly the type of mnehimiy which has been set 
up.f 

Speaking geneiallv, Iho organisation set up for the preven¬ 
tion and settlement of disputes (‘(insists ot Works Committees, 
Labour and Conciliation Officers and Industrial and Labour 
Courts for arbitration and adjudication Ad hoc Industrial 
Tribunals are also set up by the Central and State Governments 
as and when necessary Forma Lion oi Works Committees in in¬ 
dustrial concerns employing mort Ilian 100 or 200 workers, as 
the case may be, has been ordered b> most of the StaleTJovern- 
ments. Standing Industrial Courts ot Tribunals have been set 
up in Bombay. Madhva Pradesh, Bihar. IIP West Bengal and 
Madras. In addition to the Tribunals at Dlianbad and Calcutta 
the CenliaJ Government have also set up a Labour Appellate 
Tribunal with headquarters at Calcutta Information regard¬ 
ing the machinery set up in the various Slates is given below : — 

Assam.—The Labour Commissionoi Assistant Labour Com¬ 
missioner and Labour Officers ha\e been appointed Conciliation 

* For details regaiding its provisions see section on Labour 
Legislation. . . 

fin this connection reimnie nmv ,iKu be made to Appendix 
TV m which list of officers connects with Labour Administration 
at the Centre and in the various State has been given. 
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Officers under the Industrial Disptes Act, 1947, One Industrial, 
Tribunal has been set up to adjudicate industrial* disputes tit* 
ferred to it. in addition, ad hoc Boards arc set up if and when 
necessary. 

Bihar. -The officers under the Labour Department, viz., the 
Labour Commissioner, the Deputy Labour Commissioner, 
Assistant Labour Commissioners and Labour Officers arc ap¬ 
pointed as Conciliation Officers under the Industrial Disputes 
Act. Failing attempts at conciliation, disputes are referred by 
Government to the Standing Industrial Tribunal. Ad hoc 
Tribunals are also set up when neeessaiy All factories em¬ 
ploying 300 or more workmen have been required to set up 
Works Committees 

Bombay .—Under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act. 1946 
and the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 the establishment of Joint 
Committees for each industrial unit and Works Committees for 
concerns employing 100 or more wo^keib have been made com¬ 
pulsory. Conciliation Officers and Laboui Officers have been 
appointed to assist the Labour Commissioner, who is also the 
Chuff Conciliator., in bringing about settlement of disputes. 

A star,ding labour judiciary consisting ot Labour Courts and 
an Industnal Court tor the whole State, has been set up lot the 
purpose of settling disputes referred to them By an amend¬ 
ment to the Bombay Industrial Relations Act in 1948 provision 
has been made for "the setting up of Wage Boards for different 
industries in the State and Wage 1 Boards have been set up in the 
cotton and sjI k textile industries. 

Juidras The Labour Commissioner is the Chief Concili¬ 
ator undei lhe In iuslrial Disputes Act, 1917. He is assisted by 
a Deputy Labour Commissioner, an Assistant Labour Com¬ 
missioner. a IVputv Chief Inspector of Factories and 13 
Labour Officers who have been appointed Conciliators undei 
the Act, On the lailure of conciliation proceedings, dispute** 
are i cloned by Government foi adjudication to Standing 
Industrial Tribunals set up at Madras. Mathurai, Coimbatore 
and Vijayawada 

Madhya Pradesh — The Commissioner of Labour ano the 
Labour Officer function as Conciliators under the Madhya 
Pradesh Industnal Disputes Settlement Ad, 1947. Under this 
Act. a Stale Industrial Court and seven District Industrial 
Courts ha\ o been constituted for purposes of arbitJ alien m in¬ 
dustrial disputes referred to them. 

Punjab —The Labour Commissioner and the Labour Officer 
have been appointed Conciliation Officers undrr the Industrial 
Disputes Act. 1947 1m the prevention and settlemoil of indus¬ 
trial disputes. An Industrial Tribunal has been set up in the 
State under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 

U.P.-Tho machinery for the prevention and settlement of 
industrial disputes, constituted under the U.P Industrial Dis¬ 
putes Act. 1948, consists of Works Committees in all the sugar 
factories and In all other factories employing more than 200 
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workers. State and Regional Conciliation Boards in the textiles, 
sugar, leather, glass, electricity and engineering industries, and 
4 Industiral Courts at Agra, Kanpur, Lucknow and Allahabad. 
During the year 1949-50 there were more than 160 Works Com¬ 
mittees, 21 Regional Conciliation Boards, one State Conciliation 
Board and four Industrial Courts. 

West Bengal—Besides the statutory machinery provided 
under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, the Government of 
West Bengal have provided tor conciliation through the officers* 
of the Labour Department. Failing attempts at settlement of 
disputes through conciliation they are referred to Industrial 
Tribunals under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 for adjudica¬ 
tion. For the purpose of speedy settlement of industrial dis¬ 
putes the State has been divided into eight industrial regions, 
each in charge of an Assistant Labour Commissioner assisted by 
a Labour Officer. One Regional Office is, hotvever, in the charge 
of a Labour Officer, 

Hyderabad .—Under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, Con¬ 
ciliation Officers have been appointed and an Industrial Tribunal 
has been set up. 

Madhya Bharat. —The Commissioner of Labour is the ex- 
oflicio Chief Conciliator and the Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
and the Labour Information Officer are Conciliators- An Indus¬ 
trial Court consisting of two members has been established at 
Indore. Full-time Labour Courts have been established at Indore 
and Ujjain and a part-time Labour Court has been set up at 
Gwalior. 

Mysore .— Under the Mysore Labour Act, 1942, employees in 
industrial concerns can form themselves into Labour Associa¬ 
tions for collective bargaining. The Commissioner of Labour 
and the Assistant Commissioners of Labour use their good 
offices for initiating negotiations and settling disputes. Failing 
settlement of disputes by negotiation, the matter is referred to 
the Chief Conciliator. If the conciliation proceedings also fail, 
the dispute is referred to an Arbitration Tribunal appointed by 
Government for the purpose. 

PEPSU. —Under the Industrial Disputes Act, the Assistant 
Commissioners and Labour Welfare Officers have been appoint¬ 
ed as Conciliation Officers and District and Sessions Judges as 
Industrial Tribunals in their respective areas. 

Rajasthan.—The Labour Commissioner and Labour Officers 
act as Conciliation Officers as provided for in the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947. Conciliation Boards and Industrial Tribu¬ 
nals are also appointed under the Industrial Disputes Act. 1947 
as and when necessary. 

♦The Labour Commissioner and the* Deputy Labour Commis¬ 
sioner, 10 Assistant Labour Commissioners and 11 Labour Officers 
have been declared as Conciliation Officers under the Industrial 
Disputes Act, 1947. 
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$auT&$htro. —Conciliation Officers have been appointed to 
settle industrial disputes Failing conciliation, disputes are re* 
ferred to the Industnal Tnbunals at the discretion of 
Government 

Travancore^Cochm —Industrial Relations Committees con¬ 
sisting of lepresentatives of managements and woikers are con¬ 
stituted in almost all the majoi industnes In various indus¬ 
trial establishments Works Committees ate constituted to settle 
any diffeiences or disputes that might arise from time to time 
The Labour Commissions the Assistant Labour Commission¬ 
ers and the Weltaie Officers act as Conciliation Officers in in¬ 
dustrial disputes Disputes are lefened to Adjudicators, 
Boards of Conciliation and Courts of Enquny as and when 
necessai y 

Ajmet —Woiks Committees have been formed in some 
concerns The Labour Officei Ajmei is also the Conciliation 
Office! undu the Industrial Disputes Act 1947 Failing 
settlement bv conciliation disputes aie roleired for arbitration 
or adjudication 

Bhopal —The Labour Commission* i and Labour Officei 
function as Conciliators under thi Industrial Disputes Act 
Works Committees have also bun loimed in some concerns 
Failing conciliation disputes arc rofened for adjudication to an 
Industrial TubunaJ appointed foi iht purpose on an ad hoc 
basis 

Coorg The formation of Woiks Committees in lactones 
emplovinr more thin 10U workers has been ordered The 
Distuct Magistrate who is also the Chiei Inspector of Factories, 
is the Conciliation Officei under the Industrial Disputes Act, 
1947. 

Delhi — The Dm ctoi of Industrie ■, ind Labour assisted bv 
a Laboui Officei is entiusted with the function of conciliate i 
in the State and the District and Sessions Judge is the snlt 
member ot the Industrial Tribunal t up for the Stale 

4 Tripartite Labour Machinery 

An outline of the Indian tripartite machmeiy for dealing 
with problems i elating to Laboui vva , given in Ihe first issue 
of the Yeai Book * Briefly the machinery consists of the 
Indian Laboui Conference, the Standing Laboui Committee 
industrial committees and other bodies of a tripartite nature 
The Labour Ministeis Confeience, though not tnpaitite m 
character is closelv associated with this machinery and it muv 
i)e mentioned that the existing bipartite machinery was 
evolved out of the Labour Ministeis 7 Conferences The lead 
given by the Ccntic has been followed by most of the States 
which have set up bipartite laboui organisations The follow¬ 
ing are some of the important ffiappemngs during the Year so 
far as the functioning of the tripartite labour machinery at 
the Centre and in the States is concerned 

* Indian Labour Year Book, 1946, pp 265-67 
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The eighth session of the Labour Ministers* Conference 
was held at Mysore on 26th and 27 th December, 1949, at which 
subjects like employment exchanges and training centres, 
factory inspection services, retrenchment, agricultural labour 
enquiry, implementation of the Minimum Wages Act and 
housing were discussed. The session was addressed by Mr, 
David Morse, Direcctor-General, International Labour Office, 
who was present in India in connection with the 110th session 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., also held at Mysore. 

The tenth session of the Indian Labour Conference was 
held at New Delhi on 20th, 21st and 22nd March, 1950. This 
was a special session, specifically called to consider the Labour 
Relations Bill and the Trade Unions Bill. The provisions of 
these two Bills were also discussed by a special conference 
(New Delhi, 18th and 19th May, 1950) of representatives of 
Government and uf the management and employees of banks 
and commercial undertakings. 

The twelfth meeting of the Standing Labour Committee 
was held at New Delhi on 2nd and 3rd November, 1950, when 
the following subjects were discussed: (i) action taken on 
decisions reached at the previous meeting of the Committee ; 
(ii) constitution of Welfare Trust Funds for industrial 
workers; (in) estabiishmeni oi a contributory piovident lund 
in industrial undertakings; (iv> uniformity m legislation for 
commercial employees , (v) necessity for tripartite agreements 
on the standards of compliance with the provisions of the 
Factories Act, 1948, in respect of organised industries ; and 
(vi) retrenchment. The Committee recommended, inter alia, 
preparation of draft Bills for (a) the creation of Welfare Trust 
Funds, and (b) provident lund for industrial establishments. 

Of the industrial committees set up by the Government of 
India only the Plantations Committee held its meeting (3rd 
session) during the year. This session of the Committee, held 
at New Delhi on 4th and 5th November, 1950, discussed the 
draft Plantations Bill, welfare measures, housing, abolition of 
the Kangani system and the i.L O. Report on plantation labour. 

The Government of India convened a number of other 
important tripartite conferences during the year. The first 
meeting of the Central Advisory Board under the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, heJd at New Delhi on 20th and 21st July, 1950, 
discussed the following items : (i) provision regarding hours 
of work, overtime rates, etc., in establishments covered by the 
Act and other enactments ; (ii) model draft Rules framed by 
the Central Government under section 30, of the Act; (iii) 
special problems in fixing minimum wages in agriculture ; (iv) 
irregular supply of paddy to rice mills by State authorities and 
the consequent enforced idleness and their effects on minimum 
wage fixation in rice mills ; (v) laying down an agreed policy 
for implementing the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, within the prescribed time limit; and (vi) principles of 
minimum wage fixation. The Central Employment Advisory 
Committee was reconstituted during the year. At two meet¬ 
ings, held on 10th April and 11th December, 1950, it discussed, 
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among other things, the need of a plan to tackle the deteriorate 
ing unemployment situation in the country and expansion of 
the existing training schemes A meeting of the Standing 
Committee of the Employees' State Insurance Corporation was 
held on 8th May, I960, and that ot the Coiporation on 10th 
Mfiy, 1950, and important matters relating to the implements 
tion ot the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme were discussed, 
A meeting of the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Advisory 
Committee was held at Dhanbad on 9th February, 1950, at 
which various matteis connected with the activities of the 
Fund, including the budget estimates for 1950^51 were con¬ 
sidered The first meeting of the Board of Trustees, which has 
been set up for the administration of the Coal Mines Provident 
Fund Scheme was held at Dhanbad on 4th May, 1950, when 
matters relating to the working of the scheme, admimstjative 
budget for the yeai 1950-51 investment of the balances of the 
Fund, fixation ol rate ot mleiest payable to membeis, etc, were 
discussed 

A bnel dcscimtion ol the working of the tripartite labour 
machinery in the States is give n below * 

Assam—The State Laboui Ad\isoiv Boaid constituted in 
1948 did not lunction during tilt year A few tripartite con 
ferences were held to deal with important labour matters 

Bihcn —The Bihar Central Laboui Advisory Board has had 
seven sittings since its establishment and as a lesult ot its de¬ 
liberations the State Government have (a) revised the rules re¬ 
lating to works committees (b) cuated a separate Labour De¬ 
partment in the Secretariat (c) strengthened the factories ins¬ 
pection staff (d) opened two well up centres (e) formulated a 
housing scheme and (f) evolved a scheme for pavment of 
bonus which mignt be an inc< ntivc to production The State 
Government have set up a Minimum Wages Committee a 
Minimum Wages Advisory Committee and a Minimum Wages 
Advisory Board—all tnpaitite in character 

Bombay—Dunng the year under review the Labour Ad- 
visoiy Board Bombav met twice on 11th and lJth May 1950 
and discussed questions like unemployment in the cotton textile 
industry liteiacy dnve among the workers, pie-employment 
and post-employment training for industrial workers and 
functioning of the joint and woiks committees 

By an amendment in May, 1948 to the Bombay Industrial 
Kelations Act, 1946, provision was made for the constitution of 
Wage Boards for different industries Accordingly two Wage 
Boards foi the cotton and the silk textile industiies weie set 
up m August 1948 and December, 1948 respectively The 
decisions of these Boards are binding on both the parties. 

•Details regarding the tnpartitc machinery up under 

section 5(l)(a) ot the Minimum Wages Act 1948 are given on. 

5 p' 95 of this Year Be ok 
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though appeals can be- preferred from them in the Industrial- 
Court. Tne Wage Board for the Cotton Textile Industry con¬ 
sists of 7 members (3 independent, 2 employers’ representatives 
and 2 employees 1 representatives) and since its inception it repav¬ 
ed 46 references, of which 27 were disposed of by 31st December, 
1949, Twentysix out of the 27 references were decided unani¬ 
mously. The Wage Board for the Silk Textile Industry, consist¬ 
ing of 5 members (one independent Chairman and 2 represen¬ 
tatives each of employers and employees), received four re¬ 
ferences, of which 2 were disposed of completely and one 
partially. 

Madhya Pradesh. —A tripartite Labour Advisory Committee 
is functioning in the State since December, 1947. During 1949- 
50, the Committee discussed, inter alia , (a) the Report of the Badli 
Sub-Committee, (b) constitution of the Housing Board, (c) the 
pilot scheme of health insurance tor Nagpur mills and the imple¬ 
mentation of the Employees' State Insurance Act in the State ; 
(d) regularity bonus ; and (e) non-availability of cotton within 
the ceiling prices and the threatened closure of the mills. Under 
the Minimum Wages Act, the State Government have 
appointed a tripartite Wage Board to hold enquiries and 
advise Government in regard to fixing of minimum rates of 
wages. The State Government have also constituted a tripartite 
committee to arrive at an agreed solution of the problem of 
bonus in the cotton textile industry in the Stale on a permanent 
basis. 

Madras.—So tar three meetings have been held of the tri¬ 
partite State Labour Advisory Board At its third meeting held 
on 11th August, 1950, the following subjects were discussed : 
(a) industrial housing ; (b) abolition of Kangavi system in 
plantations : (c) works committees ; and (d) increase of hours 
of work in shops and establishments to nine per day. 

Orissa. —Under the Minimum Wages Act, a tripartite Ad¬ 
visory Board has been constituted to advise Government gene¬ 
rally in the matter of fixing and revising minimum rates of 
wages and for the purpose of co-ordinating the work of the 
committees and sub-committees. 

Punjab.—The tripartite State Labour Advisory Board during 
its meetings held in the year 1949-50 discussed the following 
subject# ; (a) setting up of regional tripartite boards to settle 
difference between employers and employees; (b) industrial 
housing ; (c) opening of labour welfare centres ; (d) retrench¬ 
ment : and (e) implementation of the Minimum Wages Act. 

Uttar Pradesh .—The Kanpur Labour Tripartite Conference 
and the U.P. Labour Tripartite Conference, both advisory 
bodies, held their meetings during the period under review. 
No tripartite bodies.or committees have been appointed under 
the Minimum Wages Act. 

West Bengal —The State Tripartite Labour Advisory Board 
held only one meeting, at which the representatives of the 
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employers agreed to notify, as far as possible, all vacancies to 
the employment exchanges 

Hyderabad —A tripartite Labour Advisory Committee Was 
set Up in 1944 but it was dissolved in 1947. As the necessit> 
of such a committee was felt, it was revived in Septembei * 1949 
The first meeting of the Committee was held on 24th Octobu. 
1949 when the following subjects were discussed (a) employ¬ 
ers' attitude towaids workers’ organisations, (b) standardisa¬ 
tion of occupations in factories f (c) leave and holidays (d) 
payment of dearness allowance and abolition of piece-rate 
system , (e) bonus , (f) setting up of machinery in each factory 
to deal with individual grievances (g) involuntary unempiov- 
ment, and (h) establishment of Welfare Trust IlSind for 
industrial employees 

Madhya Bharat —The State Government have appointed a 
Laboui Advisor} Board for the purpose of advising the State 
" Ministry of Labour in matters affecting industrial relations 
The Board has on it representatives of the State Government 
employers emplovees (industrial and agricultural) and consu¬ 
mers 

A tripartite committee was constituted foi the purpose of 
investigating into the conditions of the Indore textile mills and 
suggesting ways and means of impioving their economic tondi 
tions Another tripartite committee was appointed to deal with 
the question of industrial housing 

Saurashtra -A Laboui Advisoiy Board, representing the 
Government Industry Labour and consumers, has been consti¬ 
tuted by the State Government to advise them on matters 
affecting the interests of labour and in particular the relations 
between the employe! s and employees The first meeting ol 
the Board was field on 7th Februaiy 1950 when it discussed 
industrial housing and compensation foi involuntary unemplov 
ment On the recommendation of the Board the Sauiashtu 
Industrial Housing Committee was set up for enquiring into 
housing conditions of industrial workeis 

Ajmer —In puisuance of the Industrial Truce Resolution a 
tripartite Labour Advisory Board for the Textile Industi\ ha^ 
been set up 

Coorg —An Advisory Board under section 7 of the Minimum 
Wages AcL has been constituted though it has not bimm u 
function 

Delhi —The State Government have appointed a tripartite 
Minimum Wage Committee under section 5 of the Minimum 
Wages Act to hold enquiries and to advise the Government in 
regard to fixation of minimum rates of wages The Com¬ 
mittee has submitted its report in regard to employment in dal 
and flour mills and reports in respect of other employments 
were scheduled to be submitted by the end of the year 1990. 
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5.' Industrial Truce 

The Industrial Truce Resolution adopted unanimously at 
the Tripartite Industries Conference held in December, 1947, call¬ 
ed on labour and management to agree*to maintain industrial 
peace and to avert lockouts, strikes ot slowing down of produc¬ 
tion for a period of three years. 5,5 Government accepted the re¬ 
solution and constituted a Central Advisory Council of Labour. 

The chief object of the Resolution was the maintenance of 
■better relations between management and labour to ensure 
greater production. To achieve this purpose the resolution laid 
stress on (1) fair wages to labour ; (2) profit sharing ; (3) indus¬ 
trial housing and (4) strengthening of the labour relations 
machinery. 

The Fair Wages Committee set up by the Central Advisory 
Council of Labour examined the question of fair wages to labour 
in detail and their report! on the subject was considered by the 
Council. Unanimous recommendations concerning principles on 
which fair wages should be based, the lines on which these 
principles should be applied and the machinery which should 
be set up for fixing minimum wages were made by the Council. 
A Bill based upon these recommendations has since been drawn 
up and introduced in Parliament. 

The employers had at first agreed to the idea of profit 
sharing in principle. Subsequently, however, there was a change 
in their attitude in regard to this matter. No progress has, 
therefore, been made in regard to the implementation this part 
of the Resolution. 

In regard to industrial housing, the results achieved so far 
are meagre. The industrial housing scheme announced by Gov¬ 
ernment in their Industrial Policy Resolution of 6th April, 1943 
had to be abandoned due to various reasons, particularly financial. 
All the same, a certain amount of progress in the matter of in¬ 
dustrial housing has been made notably in the plantations in 
Assam where about 8.900 houses have been recently constructed. 
This problem is now receiving .the attention of the Planning 
Commission. 

Considerable progress has been made in regard to the 
strengthening of the labour relations machinery. Two Standing 
Tribunals were set up by the Central Government at Calcutta 
and Dhanbad respectively. In addition ad hoc Industrial Tribu¬ 
nals and Boards of Conciliation were constituted as and when 
occasion arose. One such ad hoc Tribunal, consisting of a Chair¬ 
man and two Members, all retired High Court Judges, was con¬ 
stituted in June. 1949. to adjudicate on disputes in about 160 
banks all over the country. The conciliation machinery under 
the Chief Labour Commissioner has also been further strengthen¬ 
ed by the appointment of additional regional officers and staff. 

•Details of the Industrial Truce Resolution and the extent of its 
implementation may be seen on pages 119-24 of Indian Labour 
Year Book , 1947-48 and on pages 152-53 of Indian Labour Year Book / 
1948-49. 

t For a summary of the Report see pages 331-332 of the Indian 
Labour Year Book, 1948-49, 
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Similar action has been taken by the State Governments. In 
addition to ad hoc Tribunals some ot the States have constituted 
Standing Tribunals An Appellate Tribunal has since been 
established to leview the awaids and decisions of the various 
Tribunals in the countiy, whether set up by the Central Gov¬ 
ernment oi the State Governments with a view to achieving 
a ceitain measuio ot umloimitv in awards and decisions. Two 
benches ol the Appellate Tribunal aie functiomng, one at Bom¬ 
bay and the second at Calcutta 

The Wage Boards for the silk and cotton textiles industries 
set up bv the Government ot Bombay and the tripartite Indus¬ 
trial Committees set up bv the Central Gcneinment in respect of 
five industiies continued to function duimg the veai under re¬ 
view The Government ot India ha\c also set up Working 
Patties for the coal-mmmg and cotton textile industries to 
examine thp organisation and structuio ol these industries and 
to lecommend measures foi incieasing laboui efficiency and pro¬ 
duction 

The Ctnlidl Government as well as the State Govei nments 
die taking action to promote tin i stablishment of Works Com¬ 
mittees, under section .3 of the Industrial Disputes Act 1947, in 
the largei mdustiial establishments in then respective spbeies. 
A large numbei ot Works Committees have alieadv been set up. 
The percentage ot industrial establishments in the Central 
spheie having Woiks Committee^ was 34 19 on 31st March, 1950. 

The following tabulai statement gives the total number of 
Works and Pioduction Committees constituted in the various 
States up to September 1950 

TABLh LXX 
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Action is being taken to constitute Production Committees 
in the larger industrial establishments, A model constitution for 
Production Committees which had been approved by the Central 
Advisory Council of Labour, was finalised and circulated to all 
Stale Governments. Statutory provision is being made to enable 
Works Commit tees to function as Production Committees where 
desirable 

Industrial unrest—Statistics relating to industrial disputes 
during the period October, 1949-September 1950 are given in a 
preceding section of this Year Book 

From these statistics it is seen that in the first hall of 1950 
the number of man-days lost was about 20 lakhs as compared to 
36 lakhs in the first half of 1949 In the second half of 1949 the 
number of man-davs lost was 30 lakhs The figuies for the 
second half of 1950 are not available but during the quarter end¬ 
ing September, 1950 the number of man-days lost was about 80 
lakhs This substantial increase in the number of man-days lost 
was due primarily to the general strike in the cotton mill in¬ 
dustry of Bombay which began on 14th August 1950 and ended 
on 16th October, 1950 Till the end of Septembei this strike 
alone accounted for 74.6 lakhs of man-days lost 



CHAPTER V 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

In India there is as yet no arrangement ior the regular 
collection of wagfe data on uniform lines for the country a& a 
whole, although when the labour sections of the Industrial 
Statistics Act become operati\e it will be possible to have such 
data For purposes of this chaptei theiefoie wage data had 
to be collected from various scattered souices The mam 
sources of information used have been the replies received to 
the questionnaues issued to employers in the various industries 
by the Labour Bureau, the awards of Adjudicatois Industrial 
Tribunals, etc, the data furnished in the annual leports 
the Chief Inspector of Mines and the Controllei o' Emigrant 
Labour, and those compiled irom the annual returns under the 
Payment of Wages Act, and certain other oflinal sources * 

The position regarding wages and eai mugs ha<; been dis¬ 
cussed below separately for 

1 Factory industries, 

2 Mines, 

3 Plantations, 

4 Transport and Communications 

5 Ports, 

6 Municipalities 

7 Public Works Departments, 

8 Seamen and 

9 Employments coveied by the Minimum Wages Act 

1. Factory Industries 

Cotton Mili Industry 

Basic wages — Duung the year under review theio were 
no radical changes in the basic wage structure of workers em¬ 
ployed in the cotton mill industry as the wage lato> fixed bv 
awrardsl during the years 1947-49 in impoitant centres of the 
industry continued to remain in force The minimum basic 
wage rates obtaining in the various centres of the industiy are 
Rs 30 p n in Bombay city and suburbs Kanpur and Delhi Rs 
28 p m in Ahmcdabad Rs 26 p m in Sholaput Madh>a Pradesh 
Madias State Bhopal and Madhva Bliaiat and Rs 21 pm in 
Gadag Surat and Sauiashtra The units in Baroda pay basic 
wages at 90 per cent of the rates obtaining in Ahmcdabad In 
Hyderabad two units pay a basic minimum wage of Rs 30 
pm while one Unit pays a minimum wage ol Rs 26 pm In 

Bangalore the basic wage rates vaiy from Re 0-10-0 pei da> 

to Re 0-14-9 per day while in the unit m Mysore it amounts 
to Re 0-8-0 pci da> In Tiavancore-Cochin one unit pays a 
basic minimum wage of Rs, 26 pm while another nays a basic 
wage of Rs 20 pm The basic wage is Rs 20-2-5 in West 

Bengal It amounts to Rs 25 om in the mills in Beawar 

Details ol average basic wages of certain categories of workers 
* in the various centres are given in the following tables 

•For details regarding official sources see the Indian Labour 
Year Book 1948-49, p 154 

t Details ma\ be seen from the Indian Labour Year Book, J-947- 
48, pp 125-28 and 194M9 pp 155-56 

1M 
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AVERAGE MONTHLY BVSIC WAGES OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN IMPORTANT CENTRES OF THE COTTON 

MILL INDUSTRY (JUNE. 1950.) 
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Dearness allowance .—With the exception of West Bengal 
whene "dearness "allowance is paid at a flat rate of Rs. 30 p.m. 
dearness allowance is paid in all the important centres of the 
industry on a scale linked to the cost of living index numbers. 
Cotton mills in Bombay pay dearness allowance at the rate of 
1.9 pies per day per point of rise above 105 in the Bombay 
cost of living index number and the mills in Ahmedabad pay 
dearness allowance at the rate of 2 84 pies pet* day per point of 
rise above 73 in the cost of living index number for Ahmeda¬ 
bad Dearness allowance is paid to the workers in Sholapur 
at the rate of 1.75 pies per day per point of rise above 73 in the 
cost of living index number for Sholapui. 

In Madras two different rates are in force ■ a rate of 3 
annas per month pei point of rise above* 100 in the Madras 
city cost of living index number, for the mills situated in the 
larger centres of the industry like Madras city, Madura and 
Coimbatore ; and a lower rate of 2J annas per point per month 
for the smaller textile centres in the State. 


The rate of dearness allowance in the cotton mill industry 
in Madhya Pradesh is 1.1 pies per day per point of rise above 
100 in the Nagpur cost of living index number 

Cotton Mills in Kanpur pay dearness allowance on a scale 
linked to the Kanpur cost of living index number as given 
below : 


Onnl of living index No. 
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In Delhi the laigci unils nay deal ness allowance on a 
scale linked to the Delhi cost of living index number with base 
1944 — 100. The rate is Rs 44-12-0 for the use of the first 20 
points and 4 37 pies per dav pn poinl thereafter 

In the mills in Beawar. dearness allowance is paid, since 
.July 1950. at a flat rate of Rs 20 pm 

The mills in Baroda pay dearness allowance at 90 per 
cent of the Ahmedabad rate, whereas in the centres in Madhya 
Bharat dearness allowance is based on tlie three monthly aver¬ 
age of the cost of living index numbers for Bombay, Ahmeda¬ 
bad and Sholapur. The unit in Bhopal pays dearness allowance 
on the same scale as in Madhya Bharat The two units in 
Travancore-Cochin pay dearness allowance on a scale linked to 
the cost of living index numbers, the actual rate of allowance 
being 2\ annas p.m per point above 100 in one and 21 annas 
in the other. 

The maiority of units in Mysoie State pay dearness allow¬ 
ance according to a scale linked to cost of living index numbers 
The rate is Re 0-2-6 per month per point of rise above 100 in 
the cost of living index numbers. 
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Workers in the cotton mills in Hyderabad State get, as a 
result of the recommendations of the Hyderabad Labour (Fac¬ 
tory) Investigation Committee, a dearness allowance of Rs. 26 
p.m. 

Table LXXIII contains data regarding the actual amounts 
of dearness allowance paid to workers in some of the important 
cotton textile centres during 1949-50. 

E arning s .—Details regarding the average monthly earnings 
of certain categories of workers in the various centres of the 
industry are given in tables LXXIV and LXXV. 

Bonus .—The practice of paying an annual profit bonus to 
the workers has been in vogue for some years now in many of 
the larger centres and units of the industry. The payment of 
such bonus is generally dependent upon certain conditions re¬ 
garding attendance, non-participation in illegal strikes, etc. 
The bonus is calculated on the basis of basic wages including 
overtime pay. However, oftentimes the terms basic wages and 
basic earnings are used by Adjudicators, etc., in an identical 
sense. The following table gives details of bonuses paid in 
important centres of the industry duung the years 1948 and 
1949. 


TABLE LXXVI 

\ 

v Bonus in Cotton Textile Industry 


SUte 

I 

Centre 

Bonus paid for j 

1948 

1 1949 

Bombay . 

Cotton mills In Bom* 
bay oily. 

4J months* wages 

l/6th )f wag^s 


Cotton mills in Ahmed - 
a bad. 

Cotton mills in Rhola- 
par 

4 cotton mills in Bnm- 
ds 

4} months' wages 

1 /0th of basic earn 
mgs. 

4| months' wages 

D< 

Madras . 

B. <fc C. mills, Madras 

15% if wages earned 

15% of w agi i i arned 


Madura Mills Co 

Cotton mills in Coimba¬ 
tore 

3 months* wages 

33J\% of basil wages .. 

3 months’ wages 

Madhya Pradesh 

All cotton mills 

1 months’ a ages (for 
1947-4b) 


Madhya Bharat 

Cotton mills in Madh¬ 
ya Bharat 

31 25% of tiaafi earn¬ 
ings 


Uttar Pradesh 

Cotton mills in Kanpur. 

(TDltf 0-4-0 per rupt e of 
bn sic earnings 

(® Re 0-4-0 per rupee 
of basic earnings. 

Delhi 

Delhi Cloth Mills. 

£th of basio earnings 
for 1948-49 


Birla Cotton Mills 

£ of basio earnings 

l/5th c f basic tamings 

Beawar 

3 ootton nulls 

25% oi earnings (in- 
oloding ch aimss allow¬ 
ance) 

25% of earnings 

including diarnew 
Allowance). 

Bhopal . . 

Bhopal Teitiles Ltd 


l/8th oi basic earnings 
for 1948-49 

Hyderabad 

2 cotton mills. 

2 months basic earn. 
ingB foT 1948-49 

20 % of basio earn¬ 
ing* 


Mysore .. 

, Bangalore Woollen, Cot¬ 
ton and Silk Mills. 

20% of basic earnings. 
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Tr ends of earmnasin th e cotton textile industry.—The 
following table, compiled trom the returns received under the 
Payment of Wages Act, gives data regarding average annual 
earnings of employees in receipt ol an income below Rs. 200 
p.m. employed in cotton mills in the various States in India for 
the years 1939 and 1943 to 1949. 


TABLE LXXVII 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF COTTON MILL WORKERS 



11131) 

1!M3 1 

1944 

1945 

1940 

1947 

1940 

1M# | 


lls 

Rs. 

Kfl. 

Its 

lu 

Us. 

Rs. 

1 

Bs. ! 

Bombay . 

337 

1 8Ju | 

033 

1 079 

847 

| 1.U41 

1 1^40 

1,341 

Madhya. Pradesh 


, 4!(2 1 

500 

l 502 

495 

I 6o2 

I 797 

870 

Madras 

UK1 

1 M:i 1 

I 

37( > 

| 301 ! 

441 

* 070 

( 704 

910 

u. e. .. 

270 

| 5U5 | 

508 

I 575 i 

602 

1 708 

1 1,001 

1 1,096 

Wort Bengal 

212 

| 401 1 

499 

1 443 

480 

644 

1 

| 633 

1 752 

Delhi 

324 

| 532 

824 

78 1 

745 

, 849 

1,049 

| him. 1 

All State* 

320 

' l)S4 

I 

772 

723 

722 

Ull 

1,094 

1 L103 


Jute Mill Industry 

Bus^c wages—The basic minimum wage of the least skilled 
workers in the jute mill industry in West Bengal, as fixed by the 
Industrial Tribunal in 1948, is Rs. 26 p.m. Workers in the jute 
mills in Kanpur gel a basic minimum wage of about Rs. 12 
p.m. It amounts to Rs. 24-6-0 p.m. (6i% less than in West 
Bengal) in the industry in Bihar , and in South India, the mini¬ 
mum wage is Rs. 19-8-0 p.m. 

Dearness allowance .—In West Bengal, the workers get 
dearness allowance at a flat rate of Rs. 32-8-0, comprising 
Rs 23-13-3 as dearness allowance proper and Rs. 8-10-9 by way 
of food concessions In Kanpui dearness allowance is paid 
according to the scale laid down by the Employers’ Association 
of Northern India which is linked to the cost of living index 
number of Kanpur. Dearness allowance amounted to about 
Rs. 1-10-0 per day in April. 1950. In the jute mills in Bihar 
dearness allowance amounts to Rs. 30-7-6 p.m. being 6J per cent, 
less than that obtaining in West Bengal. In the jute mills in 
South India workers got a dearness allowance of Rs. 21-5-3 dur¬ 
ing April, 1950 besides food concessions valued at Rs 4-7-0 p.m, 

Woikers in the industry in West Bengal are entitled to get 
compensation for involuntary unemployment at the rate of 50 
per cent, of basic wages and of dearness allowance proper in 
addition to the full food concession benefit in cash or kind 

Earnings .—Data regarding the average' monthly ba.ae wages 
and earnings of important categories of workers in important 
units of the industry are given in the table below. 
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Bonus.— During the year 1949-50, none of the units in the 
industry in West Bengal, Bihar and South India paid a profit 
bonus to their workers. Two units in Kanpur paid a bonus 
equivalent to Re. 0-2-8 per rupee and Re. 0-4-0 per rupee respec¬ 
tively of the yearly basic earnings for the year 1949. 

Trend of earnings in the jute mill industry .—Data regard¬ 
ing the average annual earnings of workers in the jute mill 
industry, compiled from the returns under the Payment of 
Wages Act, in 1939 and from 1943 onwards, are given in the 
following table : 


TABLE LXXDC 

AVERAGE EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE JUTE MILL INDUSTRY 


1 State 

1 

1030 

1043 1 

i j 

1044 

1 

1045 

1046 

I 

1047 1 

1948 

1949 

^ Bihar 

177 

260 

288 

376 

219 


374 

| 616 

Madras 

120 

255 ' 

270 

122 

341 

482 

401 1 

495 

0 . 1 * 

HO 

445 

421 

394 

436 

554 

798 | 

945 

Welt Bengal 

235 

357 

366 

303 • 

431 

503 

646 , 

803 

All State* 

,231 

356 

363 

301 . 

423 

408 

639 | 

795 


Woollen Mill Industry 

The minimum basic wages show wide variations as between 
centre and centre and even between various units in the same 
centre. For instance, they vary from Rs. 24 to Rs. 34-2-0 p.m. in 
Bombay and Rs. 19 to Rs. 30 p.m. in U.P. In Bangalore the 
minimum wage rate per day is Re. 0-14-9 for men and Re. 0-11-6 
for women while in the Punjab the largest unit in the industry 
pays a daily minimum wage of Re. 1. 

Dearness allowance .—Most of the units in the Punjab do 
not pay any separate dearness allowance but pay a consolidated 
wage. The units in Bombay city pay dearness allowance accord¬ 
ing to the Bombay Millowners’ Association scale, while the unit 
in Baroda pays at a rate of 90 per cent, of the Ahmedabad 
cotton textile scale of dearness allowance. Woollen mills in 
Kanpur pay dearness allowance (on a scale linked to the cost 
of living index number) at the same rate as the one obtaining in 
the cotton mills in Kanpur.* 

The statement below gives details regarding the basic mini¬ 
mum wages and dearness allowance paid in some units in the 
different centres of the woollen mill industry. 


* Far details of the rate of allowance, please see p. 186 . 
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TABLE LXXX 

BASIC MINIMUM WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN THE WOOLLEN 
MILL INDUSTRY (1950) 


Male 

1 nil 

Minimum 
basic wage 

Dearness 

allowance 



lly. ii. p 

Us H. p. 

| BumUt) 

^ FLu? EuMleiii Woollen Mills, Bombay 

1 4 0 

pci day. 

j r i 1 0 

(August, I960). ^ 

[ 

1 Ahmed Woollen Mills, Ambcrnabk .. ^ 

i i :t 
par day. 

o7 2 0 
(August, i 960). 

1 

i Hhri Dinesh Mills, Baroda ,. | 

„*4 U U 
p m. 1 

. 66 7 3 

1 (August, 1950). 

1 Punjab 

1 

India W lollen rextile Mills, (Jheh&ita | 

1 

| 

M) 0 0 
p.m. 

Consolidated 

wage. 

1 

1 

i 

1 Model Wuollau and .Silk. Mills, Anmtsar ,. j 

2 0 0 
per day. 

j J >o. 


Flir \ff«W Wmilliui Mills, Dliauwal 

1 0 0 
per ilay. 

1 

.14 0 U , 

(August, 1950). j 

| Uttar Ur a dealt . 

1 

i 

| 

Kanpur Woollen Mills. Runpur 

1 

JO U 0 
p m. 

1 £ b 

per day. 

1 64 7 l) 

| (August, 1050). | 

1 

1 

A K. WiMjllen Milla Kanpui 

JO 0 O 
p in 

! *4 6 6 

(August, 1950). 


Ulahaliad Woollen Mills Ltd . 

in n o 

P ni 

' 1.1 L> 9 

i \iigusl, 1950). j 

1 Myson* 

1 

Ilm r kloii* W » ill n, ( oilim mil Silk Mills, 

I Id tVingalon 

n 14 <1 

pci '1 

| 

12 15 0 f 

I Inin- I960). 


Bonvs .—A number of woollen mills in Bombay city paid, 
for the yeai 1949-50, a bonus equivalent to ith to 1 /6th of the 
basic earnings during the yeai, while one unit in Ahmedabad 
paid, for the year 1948, a bonus of 2\ months 1 wages. The unit 
at Dhariwal has been paying for the last several years, a gratu¬ 
ity of 25 per cent of basic eairungs during each year 

Silk Mill Industry 

Basic wages.— According to the available information, rates 
of basic wages in this industry are much lower than those in 
the cotton industrv except in a few centres like Bombay city. 
These rates vaiv from 6 annas to Rs 1-8-0 per day in Mysore. 
The rate is annas 6 per day in Kashmir and annas 4 in Madras 
while in West Bengal it varies from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 (consolidat¬ 
ed) per month The rate is Rs. 20 p.m in Ahmedabad and 
Rs 1-2-6 per day or Rs 30 p.m. in Bombay 

Dearness allowance .—Dearness allowance is paid at vary¬ 
ing rates in different centres. It is linked to the cost of living 
index only in Bombay city, where the dearness allowance 
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amounts to |ths of the cotton mill rate. In Ahmedabad dearness 
allowance varies between Re. 1 and Rs. 1-4-0 per day. In the silk 
mills in Kashmir the allowance amounts to 75 per cent, of basic 
wages. In Madras it amounts to Rs. 16 p.m. and in Mysore it 
ranges from Rs. 12-0-0 to Rs. 15 p.m. 

The following table gives details regarding the minimum 
basic wages and minimum dearness allowance paid in important 
centres of the silk mill industry. 

TABLE LXXXI 


MINIMUM BASIC WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN THE SILK MILL 

INDUSTRY (1950) 


State 

S Tmt 

Minimum 
basic wage 

Minimum 
dearness allow¬ 
ance 



Kb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Bombay 

Thirty-nine silk mills in Bombay city 

30 0 0 

p.m, 

30 15 0 
(July, 1050). 


Hathiwala Silk Mills, Harat 

1 0 0 
per da>. 

50 per oent. of 1 
basic wages. 

Mysore 

Sri Rama Silk Mills, Bangalore 

0 10 0 
per day. j 

12 80 pm. 
(August, 1000). 


Mysore Spun Silk Mills, Ltd. 

0 0 0 
por day. | 

14 0 0 p.m. 
(August, 1060). 

Kashmir 

Jammu and Kashmir Govt. Silk Factory, 
Srinaimr 

0 6 0 | 
per day. 

| 76% basic wa&'es 

Madras 

Government Silk Filatures, Kollegal 

0 4 0 
per day. 

16 0 0 p.m. j 
1 (August, 1960). | 

West Bengal | 

I 

1 

l 

Bengal Silk Mills, Calcutta 

20 0 0 
bo 25 0 0 
per month 

^ Consolidated 

I Vt ape. 

1 


Engineering Industry 


GENERAL ENGINEERING. 

Basic wages .—In the engineering industry in West Bengal, 
the basic minimum wage of an unskilled worker is Rs. 30 p.m. 
and that of a semi-skilled worker Rs. 35 p.m. In Bombay city 
in a number of engineering concerns, Adjudicators have fixed 
a basic minimum wage of Rs. 1-2-6 per day or Rs. 30 p.m. 
although in a few units, slightly higher rates have been fixed. 
For instance, in the case of Allen Berry and Co the basic mini¬ 
mum wage amounts to Rs. 1-6-0 per day or Rs. 35-12-0 p.m. of 
26 working days. In the concerns in the mofussil slightly lower 
rates of basic wages, ranging from 14 annas to Re. 1 per day, 
obtain. In Bihar the minimum basic wage is 10 annas per day 
while in Madras it ranges from 10 annas to Re 1 per day. 

Dearness allowance .—In the engineering industry in West 
Bengal, dearness allowance is paid on a scale graded according 
to income groups and ranges from a minimum of Rs. 25 pjn. to 
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a maximum of Rs. 50 p.m. In Bombay city most of the con¬ 
cerns pay according to scales linked to the Bombay cotton mill 
scale, the actual rates varying from 50 to 100 per cent of that 
scale. In the mofussii centres in Bombay State dearness allow¬ 
ance is paid at rates varying from Re. 0-14-0 to Rs. 1-2-0 per day. 
In Madras, the rates of dearness allowance vary from annas 8 
to Rs. 1-9-6 per day. Some concerns, specially in Madras city, 
pay dearness allowance on a scale linked to the cost of living 
index number, the rate varying from 2 to 3 annas per point of 
rise above 100. In many concerns in Bihar, dearness allowance 
is paid on a scale graduated according to income groups, the mini¬ 
mum being Rs. 15 p.m. for workers in the lowest income group. 

DOCKYARDS* 

Basic wages .—The minimum basic wage in the dockyards 
in Bombay is Re. 1 per day in some cases and Rs. 30 p.m. in 
others for the lowest paid workers All the dockyards in West 
Bengal and the one at Cochin pay a basic minimum wage of 
Rs. 30 p.m. while in Visakhapatnam the minimum basic wage 
amounts to Rs. 1-2-0 per day. 

Dearness allowance .—In Bombay, one dockyard pays dear¬ 
ness allowance according to the scale laid down by the Central 
Pay Commissior and the others pay according to either of 
two scales—the cotton textile scale or a percentage of basic 
wages—whichever is more advantageous to the worker concern¬ 
ed. The scale adopted in the case of the lower paid categories 
of workers is the former. The amount of dearness allowance 
paid according to this scale was Rs 51-11-0 in October 1949 and 
Rs 55-1,'i-0 in September 1950. The dockyards in Calcutta pay 
a dearness allowance of Rs. 25 p.m. while at Visakhapatnam it 
is 70 per cent, of basic wages with a minimum of Rs 45 p.m. f 
In Cochin, monthly paid workers are paid according to the 
Central Pay Commission scale while for daily rated workers 
dearness allowance is paid at the rate of Rs. 1-5-6 per day for 
those getting wages up to Rs. 2 pei day and Rs. 1-11-6 per day 
for those getting above Rs. 2 per day. 

Earnings.— The estimated minimum monthly earnings (for 
a month of 26 working days) of unskilled workers in the month 
of July, 1950 amounted to Rs. 65 to 79-4-0 in Bombay city, 
Rs. 55 in Calcutta, Rs. 59-4-0 to Rs. 65 p.m in Visakhapatnam and 
Rs. 65 in Cochin. 

Bonus .—The Alcock Ashdown Co. Ltd., has been paying ap¬ 
proximately 2 months’ wages as bonus to the workers for the 
last five years. The dockyards in West Bengal generally pay 
an annual bonus amounting to a month’s wages. 


* Details regarding wages and earnings of workers in dock¬ 
yards may be seen from the article on Labour Conditions in Dock¬ 
yards published in the November 1950 issue of the Indian Labour 
Gazette, pp. 330-36. 

t An emergency cut of 33J% in the dearness allowance baa 
been introduced from 1st January. 1950. 
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MINERALS AND METALS INDUSTRY 

Basic wages .—The basic minimum wages of the least 
skilled workers vary widely from centre to centre. These rates 
m some of the important centres of the industry are as follows : 
annas 10 per day in the umts in Bihar, annas 12 per day in the 
unit at Negapatam, Rs. 26 p.m. m the Indian Iron and Steel 
Co. and the SCOB (West Bengal) and Rs. 1-2-6 per day in 
Bombay. 

Dleamess allowance .—In the concerns in Bihar dearness 
allowance is given on a scale graded according to income and 
amounts to a minimum of its. 15 plus 10 per cent, of pay for 
those earning up to Rs. 100 p.m. while those with a monthly 
earning of between Rs 101 and Rs. 200 get a dearness allowance 
of Rs. 19-8-0 plus 10 per cent, of pay. The additional 10 per cent, 
mentioned above is known as emergency bonus and is paid to 
employees getting up to Rs. 500~p.m. ana is subject to a mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 5. The employces are also granted a food subsiih 
allowance which amounts to Rs. 13 p m in the case^rmarried 
persons and Rs. 9-8-0 Dm. in the case of unmarried persons. 
The workers employed in the Indian Iron and Steel Co and the 
Steel Corporation of Bengal get dearness allowance at rates 
prescribed by the Engineering Tribunal in West Bengal. These 
rates are graded according to income groups, the minimum rate 
being Rs. 25 p.m. for those getting a wage up to Rs. 50 p.m. The 
concern at Negapatam pays dearness allowance at 17J per cent 
of wages subject to a minimum of Rs 25 p.m. The unit in 
Bombay pays dearness allowance at the rate of 1.6 pies per 
day per point of rise above 105 

Earnings .—Data regarding the average basic wages and 
earnings of certain categories of workers in the minerals and 
metals industry in 1950, are given in table LXXXI. 

Bonus .—Many of the important units in the industry patd 
bonus for the year 1949. The Indian Iron and Steel Co. and the 
SCOB pay bonus at the rate of 2 days’ wages for every 1 per 
cent, dividend declared. This amounted to a bonus equal to 20 
days’ wages in the year 1949-50. The Indian Steel and Wire 
Products Ltd. paid a bonus of 3 months’ wages while the uml 
at Negapatam paid bonus equivalent to 1 month's wages in 
1949. The employees of the Tata Iron and Steel Co. are entitl¬ 
ed, under the Company’s revised profit sharing scheme, to a 
share of 27£% of the annual net profit of the Company and such 
share is credited to and/or distributed in proportion to the 
basic salaries and wages earned bv the employees of the Com¬ 
pany. 

Table LXX^CII based on the returns made under the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act. contains information regarding the aver¬ 
age annual earfiings of employees drawing up to Rs. 200 per 
month in the minerals ana metals industry in Bihar and 
Bengal. 
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TABLE LXXXIII 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THF MINERALS AND 
METALS INDUSTRY 


State 

1030 

1043 | 

J 044 

1046 J 

1 M4f» 

1017 

104S 

1940 


Rb. 

Lb ! 

Us 

Kr 

1 s 

U a J 

Rs 

1 1U, 

Went Bengal 

245 

339 

402 

422 I 

371 , 

06 1 

647 

1 786 

Bihar 

603 

IH>4 

720 

74i 

711 1 

1,174 

1,397 

1,475 

411 States 

467 

502 | 

>74 

002 

(tdO 


1.065 

1.137 


Cement Industrv 

Basic wages .—There is no uniformity m the basic wages* 
oi workers in similar occupations in the vaiious units in the 
industry. However, the least skilled workers in all the units 
controlled by the ACC are paid a uniform minimum basic 
wage of 12 annas per day The basic minimum wage of the 
least skilled worker in the units at Dalmianagai and Japla is 
Rs 21-0-0 per month while it amounts to Rs 1-8-0 per day 
(consolidated wage) in the unit at Vijayawada 

Dearness allowance —Dearness allowance is paid in all the 
cement factories but the scales and rates of the allowance differ 
It is linked to the cost of living index numbci in the 4 factories 
(viz Madukkarai, Mangalagin, Dalmiapuram and Vijayawada) in 
Madras State and in the factory at Dwarka In Madukkarai 
Dalmiapuram and Mangalagiri dcamess allowance is paid at the 
rate of 2 annas per month per point of rise above 100 m the 
Coimbatore, Tiruchirapalh and Eluru cost of living index num¬ 
bers respectively. In the factory at Vijayawada also dearness 
allowance is paid on the above scale linked to the cost of living 
index for Eluru. to monthly paid employees The unit at 
Dwaika compiles its own cost of living index number (with 
base 1946 = 100) and pays, in addition to a basic deainess allow¬ 
ance of 10 annas per day an allowance at the rate of 1 anna 
for every 10 points rise in the cost ot living index number. 
Since August 1948, the actual amount of dearness allowance 
paid has been Re. 0-15-0 per day 

In the unit at Japla, dearness allowance at a fiat rate of 
Rs 20 p.m. is paid to all workers, while in most of the other 
units the allowance is graded according to income groups The 
rate of the allowance varies from centre to centre and ranges 
from Re. 0-11-0 per day in Kymore to Rs 1-2-0 pei day in the unit 
at Surajpur for the least skilled workers In Kymore and 
Banmor monthly paid staff getting a basic salaiy up to Rs. 200 
p.m are paid a dearness allowance of Rs 25 plus 10 per cent, 
of salary In the factory at Vijayawada only permanent and 
monthly paid staff are eligible for dearness allowance while 
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mazdoors who are employed on a temporary basis are paid a 
consolidated wage of Rs. 1-8-0 per day. 

The statement below gives details regarding the basic 
minimum wages and dearness allowance paid to the least paid 
workers in the different units. 

TABLE LXXXIV 

BASIC MINIMUM WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN THE CEMENT 

INDUSTRY (1950) 


| Centre 

i 

Minimum 

wage 

Minimum dearness 
allowance 

Japla 

Rs. a, p. 

21 0 0 p.fli 

Rs a. p. 

20 0 0 per month 

Dalmianagur 

21 0 0 p.ui 

30 0 o p.m. 

Chail aaa 

0 12 0 per day 

10 0 per day 

Khalan 

0 12 0 per day 

1 0 0 i er day 1 

Dw&rkjft 

0 12 0 per day 

0 15 0 per day 

Kymore 

0 12 0 per daj 

0 11 0 per day 

Hhahabad 

0 12 0 per iUj 

0 12 0 per day | 

Banmor 1 

0 12 0 p«r day 

0 12 0 per day | 

Vijayawada 

1 S 0 per day 

Consolidated wage 

DftJmiRpuram 

20 0 0 per month 

33 12 0 per month* 

Modukk uai , 

0 12 0 per di.v ^ 

36 12 0 per month* 

Mangalagin 

0 12 0 per day | 

37 14 0 per month* 

Dalmia Dadn I 

33 0 0 per month i 

22 0 0 pej month 

Surajpur 

0 12 0 jper day 

1 2 0 por day ^ 

1 Lakhen 

0 12 0 p< r day 

i 

011 6 per day 


Porbandar 


0 11 pi r da\ 


1 0 0 jv! day 


Other allowances —In addition to basic wages and dearness 
allowance some factories supply food-stuffs and Other articles at 
concession rates The estimated mone\ value of these conces¬ 
sions '(in 1949-50) in the various centres of the industry is given 

below : _ ___ 

_— - | Money \alueof ( 

Centre I concessions f 

I (per worker ] 
per month) i 


Banjari (Bihar) . 

Chaibnu Bihar) • 

Kbalan (BiVr) .. 

Kyraore (Madhya Prwl^h) 
Binnior (Madhya Bhait) 
(Raiaatban) 


Ra. a. p. 

1 2 3 

2 8 0 
1 1 0 
3 4 0 
2 H 0 

1 0 Oto 

1 6 0 


* to January 1830- 
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The factories at Japla, Dwarka, Shahabad, Dalmiapuram, 
Madukkarai, Mangalagiri, Surajpur and Porbandar are running 
grainshops where articles are supplied at cost or controlled 
prices, the managements bearing the establishment charges. 

Earnings ,—Available information plating to the average 
earnings of certain important categories of workers in the 
cement industry is given in table LXXXVI, 

Bonus .—The practice of paying an annual profit bonus has 
been in vogue in the industry for some years now. Details re¬ 
garding the rates of bonus paid by the various units in the 
industry in recent years are given below : 

TABLE LXXXV 

BONUS IN CEMENT INDUSTRY 


Unit 

Rate'of Bonus 

194R 

1949 

Kalavanpur Limn anil Cement Work*, 
Banjan. 

1$ months’ basic 

wages. 

jVi/ 

Rohtas Industries, Dalmianagar 

1} months' basic 

wages. 

Nil, 

Andhra Cement Co., Vijayawada 

1 month’s basic wageH 

1 month’s earnings 
(Basie wagos plus 
Rs. 36-8 0, average 
d a. for 1948). 

Dal rain. Cements Ltd., Dalmiapuram 

25 per oenfc. of basic 
wages earned. 

Nil. 

Dalmia Dadri Cements Ltd. 

21 days’ salary. 

1 month’s salary. 

i 

11 units under the management of the 

1/0th of total basic 

1 /fltb of total basic j 

A.C.C. Ltd. 

wages^eamed. 

| wages imi-nod 


Generally the bonus is paid to the employees on the fulfil¬ 
ment of certain conditions regarding attendance, good conduct, 
etc. Contract labour is not entitled to the payment of bonus 
Paper Mill Industry 

Basic waqes .—Basic minimum wage rates vary from unit 
to unit and from centre to centre. In Bombay State the basic 
wage varies from Re. 0-8-0 per day to Rs 25 p.m . m UP it 
varies from Re. 0-7-0 per day to Rs. 55 p.m. (consolidated wage) ; 
and in West Bengal it varies from Rs. 30 pm to Rs 1-5-9 per 
day. In the majority of the units both men and women get the 
same basic minimum wage although in a few units women 
workers get lower rates of wages. For instance, in the units al 
Titaghur and Sirpur (Hyderabad) men workers get a basic wage 
of Rs. 30 p.m. and Rs. 25 p.m respectively while women workers 
are paid Rs. 20-8-0 p.m. and Rs. 20 p m. respectively. 

Dearness allowance .—Dearness allowance varies fiom 15 
per cent of basic wages to Rs. 30 p.m. in West Bengal. In the 
units in Uttar Pradesh and in a unit in Bombay dearness allow- 
LftSDofLB 



TABLE LXXXVI 

AVERAGE MONTHLY EARNINGS OF IMPORTANT CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN DIFFERENT CENTRES OF THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 
__ _ (JANUAR Y, 1950) ___ 
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ance is linked to the cost of living index numbers. In the units 
at Sirpur, Mysore, Dalmianagar and Punalur (Travancore- 
Cochin) the allowance is graduated according to income groups. 
The unit in Orissa pays dearness allowance at 33J per cent, of 
basic wages. 

Details regarding the basic minimum wages paid to adult 
male workers and the allowances which are paid more or less 
regularly during each wage period in important centres of the 
industry are given below : 

TABLE LXXXVII 

BASIC MINIMUM WAGES AND ALLOWANCES PAID TO WORKERS IN THE 
PAPER MILL INDUSTRY (JULY, 1950) 


Centre 

Basic minimum 
wage 

Minimum 

dearness 

allowance 

Other allowances 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Titaghur 

30-0-0 p.m. 

30-0-0 p.m. 

2-0-0p.m. (ifhous¬ 
ing is not provided). 

Naihati 

30-0-0 p.m. 

30-0-0' p.m. 

2-0-0p.m. (if hous¬ 
ing ih not provided). 

Raniganj 

1-5-9 per day 

15 per cent, of basic 
wages. 

20-8-0 per month as 
value of food con- 
cpflsions. 

1 Ahmedabad 

25-0-0 p.m. 

25-0-0 p.m. 

0-4-3 per day aa 
attendance bonus. 

Poona 

0-12-0 per day 

29-4-0 p.m. (July, 
1950).* 


1 Lucknow 

1 

0-0 6 per day 

35-12-0 p.m. (July. 

1950).* 

1 

1 

1 

| Saharan pur 

1 

0-7-0 per day 

41-6-0 p.m. (July, 
I960).* 

1 

1 

Meerut 

55-0-0 p.m. (consolidated wage) 

1 

Dalamianagar.. 

21-0-0 p.m. 

30-0-0 p.m. 

4-0-0p.m. (if houfl 
ingisnob provided).! 

i Brajrajnagar . . 

i 

24-6-0 p.m. 

8 2-0 p m . 

24 l> 0 p m i profit] 
bomih). 

Bhadravati 

0-10-0 per day 

12-0-0 p.m. 


Sirpur 

25-0-0 per month 

22-8-0 p.m 


Punalur 

0-14-6 per day 

20-0-0 p.m. 


Bhopal 

1-1-0 per day 

25-0-0 p.m. 



Earnings .—The average monthly earnings of certain cate¬ 
gories of workers in the paper mills in the various centres may 
be seen from the tabular statement below : 

* D.A. is linked to coat of living index n umbers. 
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Obtained by multiplying the average daily earning by 20. 
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Bonus .—Some of the units pay annual profit bonus to their 
Workers. The units in Orissa and Mysore paid for the year 
1949-50, a bonus equivalent to 1 month’s wages and l/6th of 
earnings respectively. The units in Hyderabad and Ahmedabad 
paid 1 month’s wages as bonus for the year 1947-48 and 1948-49 
respectively. The units in Bhopal and Poona paid, for 1949, a 
bonus equivalent to three months’ wages and 2J months’ wages 
respectively. In the units in West Bengal and Bihar produc¬ 
tion bonuses are also paid. 

Chemical Industry 

Basic wages .—The basic minimum wage of the least skill¬ 
ed worker in the chemical industry ranges from Rs. 27 to 
Rs. 35 p.m. in West Bengal, from Rs. 22 to Rs. 32-8-0 p.m. in 
Bombay State and from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-2-6 per day in Madras. In 
the Tata Chemicals, Ltd. at Mithapur (Saurashtra) the basic 
minimum wage is Rs. 1-2-0 per day. 

Dearness allowance .—There are wide differences in the 
amount uf dearness allowance paid by units not only in differ¬ 
ent centres but even in the same centre. For instance, it varies 
from Rs. 12 to Rs. 40 p.m. in Calcutta, and in Baroda one unit 
does not pay any dearness allowance while another unit pays 
a dearness allowance of Rs. 24 p.m. Some units in Bombay 
city pay dearness allowance at the Bombay cotton mill scale, 
whiie others pay at different rates. 

Details regarding the basic minimum wages and dearness 
allowances obtaining in the important centres of the industry are 
given in the table LXXXIX. 

Sugar Industry 

Basic wages .—Workers in the sugar mills in U,P. and 
Bihar get a consolidated wage of Rs. 55 p.m. The basic mini¬ 
mum wages in the sugar mills vary from Rs. 8-12-0 p.m. to 
Rs. 19-8-0 p.m. in Madras and from Re. 0-6-0 per day to about 
Rs. 0-12-3 per day in Bombay. The basic wage amounts to 10 
annas per day in a unit in Mysore. 

Dearness allowance .—The units in U.P. and Bihar do not 
pay any separate dearness allowance to their workers. In 
Madras State three units pay dearness allowance at 2 annas per 
point of rise above 100 in the cost of living index numbers, and 
one unit at 2J annas p.m. per point above 100 in the cost of liv¬ 
ing index numbers for the nearest centre for which such in¬ 
dices are published by the Madras Government while others 
pay at different rates. 

Details regarding the basic minimum wages and dearness 
allowance obtaining in the important centres and units of the 
industry are given in table XC* 



TABLE LXXXIX 

BASIC MINIMUM WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY (1950) 
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TABLE XC 


MINIMUM BASIC WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN THE SUGAR 

INDUSTRY (1950) 


State 

Unit 


Minimum ^ 

Dearness 


---—_ 

basic waste 

alio wan oc 

Bihar 

All sugar mills in the 

Rfl 

55 

H 

0 

V 

0 p.m. 1 

Rs. a p. 

(Consolidated wage) 


State. 



Bombay 

The BeUjmr Co. Ltd,, 

17 

0 

0pm 

35 0-0 per day 


Han goon 

The Sasfcnd MahSugni 

0 

9 

0 |H 1 tl 

0-14-0 por day 


Fictoi> LhL, 

Malmjifffti 






The l uni Sugar 

0 

9 

0 pi r do\ 

0-14-0 [rerday 


Woik H Lld. f Sangli. 
Kiishim Snout Mills 

0 

() 

0 peT rla \ 

0-10-0 per duv 


Ltd , KriHlmu-Kittur 



Madras 

Kast India Distilleries 

0 

12 

0 perdHV 

30 0 0 pm (May, 1950) 


and Sugai Faotonos 
Ltd , NVlIihuppam 






Deeoan Sugar and 
4bkari Oj., Samalkot. 

0 

9 

0 jrer day 

31-2-0 p.m.* (March, 




1950) 


Deci *n Sugar ami 
Vbkari Co , Pugalm 

1) 

II 

0 per da> 

42-L 6*(Scptember, 





1950 ) 


I’lie Coimbaturi Agr. 

17 

9 

0 p ai. 

18 0 0 p in. 


Industries Ltd . Vod- 




anur 





i 

The K ( P Ltd , 

10 

0 

0pm 

19-0 0 p.m. 

1 

Vnyyur. 





1 1 

i Tho Vizagapatam Sugar 
and Refineries Ltd., 

19 

8 

0 p.m. 

31-12-0 p. ra, (January, 

1 



1950) @ 2 annas per 

i 

Anakapalli. 




point of rise above 100 
m the Visakhapatnum 
roat of lmng index. 


Sri Rama Sugars & In¬ 
dustries Ltd , Bobbili, 

ft 

12 

0 p.m. 

30-4-0 p.m. (March, 1950) 

Orissa 

Jeypore Sugar Co. Ltd,, 
Rayagada. 

11 

13 

0 p.m. 

0-5-0 per rupee of basic 
wages. 

U. P. 

All sugar mills m the 

55 

0 

0 p.m. 

(Consolidated wage) 


State 

■ 




West Bengal 

Ramnugger Cane and 

20 

0 

0 pm. 

20-0-0 p.m. 

Sugar Co., Ltd , Plas* 
sey. 






Madhya Bha¬ 

Gwalior Sugar Co. Ltd., 

26 

0 

0 p.m. 

21-0*0 p.m. (Kebnuy, 

rat 

Dabra. 




1950.) 

Mysore 

The Mysore Sugar Co. 

0 10 

0 p<r day 

21-0-0 p. m. 


Ltd., Mandya. 





Bhopal 

The Bhopal Sugar In¬ 

25 

0 

0 p.m. 

25-0-0 p. m. (March, 

dustries Ltd., Sehore. 



1950) ] 


* D.A. is linked to cost of living index number. 
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Match Industry* 

Basic wages .—The minimum basic wages of workers in this 
industry vary widely not only between different centres but 
even between different units in the same centre. These 
vary from 6 annas per day to Re. 1 pei day in 
Madras, from 6 annas per day to Rs. 1-4-0 per day in 
Travancore-Cochin, from Rs. 19-8-0 p.m to Rs 30 p.m. in U.P. 
and from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 per day in West Bengal. In the 
units in Assam, Bombay and Madhya Pradesh the basic wage 
lates aie Re. 0-13-0 per day, Rs. 1-1-0 per day and Re. 1 per day 
respectively. 

Dearness allowance .—Several units in the industry do not 
pay any dearness allowance. Among those paying dearness 
allowance, the rates vary from Rs. 3 p.m. to Rs. 13-13-0 p.m. in 
Madras, from 4 annas to Re. 0-5-5 per day in Travancore-Cochin, 
from Rs. 5 p.m. to Rs. 1-11-4 per day in Uttar Pradesh and from 
annas 5 pex day to Rs. 33-12-0 p.m. in West Bengal. The unit m 
Assam pays dearness allowance at 43.75 per cent, of the basic 
wages lor those getting between Rs. 11 to 60 p.m The unit in 
Bombay pays a dearness allowance of 70 per cent on the first 
Rs 100 of wages 

Other allowances .—Some units, especially those belonging 
to the WIMCO, provide some other benefits such as the supply 
ol stoves at cheap rates, grant of production bonus, etc. 

Earnings —Available data regarding earnings of workers in 
important occupations in 5 of the units controlled by the 
WIMCO are furnished in the table below 

TABLE XCI 


AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN MATCH FACTORIES 

(JANUARY, 1950) 


Oocuption 

Madrast 

Bombayt 

BareillyS | CaJouttu 

1 

Dhubri 

i 

1. Feeling machine man 

Rs. a. p. 
5 4 4 

Rs. a. p. 

5 1 0 

Rfl. u. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

7 6 0 

Rs. a. p. 

2. Feeling helpers 

4 8 1 

4 0 7 

•• 

fl 9 0 

2 6 0 

3. Peeling waste trans¬ 

4 5 7 

4 0 6 


4 8 0 

3 3 0 

porters. 

4. Box making drivers 

4 12 5 

f 4 13 0 

4 1 6 

© 

3 10 0 

5. Bov closing drivers .. 

4 12 11 

\4 14 1 

4 8 11 

4 5 1 

4 1 9 

^4 15 0 

3 6 6 


♦Details may be seen from the article on Labour Conditions in 
the Match Industry published in the August, 1950 issue of the Indian 
Labour Gazette. 

t Data relate to minimum total earnings. 
fData relate to December, 1949. 

§ Data relate to 2nd fortnight of December. 1949 and are 
exclusive of night allowances. 
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TABLE XCI—contd. 


«» 

OccufMi jon 

| Madras* 

Bombin' 1 

1 B.mlh-j: 

1 _ 

1 

/> ali nil « 

| T)huhri 


Un. tt. p. 

1 a. p 

. Ho. a. p 

JU. a. p. 

[ R*. a. p. 

6. Box closing assistants 

4 12 3 

4 5 2 

1 4 I 9 

4 10 0 

1 

7. Continuous machine 

5 2 1 

r. :i ! 

4 10 (1 

6 3 0 

4 1 0 

drivers. 



] 



8. Continuous machine 

1 

4 1) 4 

4 13 4 

4 5 6 

6 0 0 

3 12 0 

feeders. 

1 

1 


1 



0. Bos filling machine 

5 0 6 

5 3 0 

1 3 11 0 

4 13 0 

3 10 0 

drivers. 






10. Box filling machine 

4 (j 4 

4 12 1J 


4 1 0 

3 0 0\ 

helpers 





2 14 0/ 

11 Banderolting feeders 

4 14 n 

4 14 0 

14 4 1 

4 12 0 

3 5 0\ 

and helpers. 


4 13 6 

J 


3 7 0/ 

12 Tray dressers in fric¬ 

4 3 4 

4 15 6 


3 14 0 


tion department. 






13. Friotioning helpers . 

4 12 1 

4 13 3 

4 0 0 

6 0 0 

4 4 0 

14. Making 5 gross pac¬ 

4 3 8 

1 

r> o o 

6 0 0 

5 8 6 

kets 


1 




15. Caipentero 

4 5 7 

f. 1 9 


5 8 0 


16, Boiler firemen 

4 0 4 

4 7 0 



■■ 

17. Fitters 

4 5 7 

6 6 0 



•• 


Bonus .—Six units under the management of WIMCO and 
the Assam Match Co., paid for the year 1949 an annual profit 
bonus equivalent to 4$ months’ basic earnings. In one unit in 
Madras State workers were paid 124 per cent, of their earnings 
(including overtime and allowances) as bonus for 1949. 

Potteries and Ceramics Industry § 

The basic wages and dearness allowance paid to the work* 
ers in this industry vary widely not only from centre to centre 
but also from unit to unit in the same centre. Details regard* 
ing the minimum and maximum basic wages and dearness 
allowances obtaining in the units in the different States may be 
seen from the following table : 

♦The data relate to minimum total earnings. 

t Data relate to December 1949. 

JThe data relate to 2nd fortnight of December, 1949 and are 
exclusive of night allowances. 

§ For details, the article on Labour Conditions in the Potteries 
and Ceramics Industry published in the October, 1950 issue of the 
Indian Labour Gazette may be seen. 
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TABLE XCII 

BASIC WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE IN DIFFERENT UNITS OF THE 


POTTERIES AND CERAMICS INDUSTRY IN THE 

(DECEMBER, 1948) 

VARIOUS STATES 

State 

Basic wage 

Dearness allowance j 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Maximum 


Rs. a p. 

Rs. n. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rq. R. p. 

Bihar . 

19 8 0 

45 0 0* 

23 0 0 

45 0 0 

Bombay 

19 13 3 

52 0 0* 

12 0 0 

20 4 0 

Madhya Pradesh 

13 0 0 

32 8 0 

19 8 0 

27 10 0 

Madras 

1 

19 8 0* 

| 

35 O (1* 


_ 

Punjab 

1 42 0 0* 


" 

... 

Uttar PrndeHh 

20 0 0* 

32 8 0*, 

1 

Went Bengal 

19 N 0 

50 0 0* 

8 8 0 

32 8 0, 

Madhya Bharat.. 

18 0 0 


12 0 0 

•. 

Mysore 

13 0 0 


13 0 0 

i 

Delhi . 

22 0 0 

3«* 0 0* 

'820 

1 30 0 0 


Earnings .—The average monthly earnings of different cate¬ 
gories of workers in the different units also vary widely. For 
instance, the earnings of fitters range from Rs. 38 in the unit 
in Madhya Bharat to Rs. 110 d m in one unit in Bihar, and those 
of turners vary from Rs. 30 p.m. in the unit in Madhya Bharat 
to Rs. 195 p.m. in one unit in Delhi. Similarly the earnings of 
the lowest paid unskilled workers varv from Rs. 28 p.m. in the 
unit in Mysore to Rs. 52 p.m. in one unit in Delhi. 

Bonus .—During the year 1948-49 some of the larger units 
paid profit bonus ranging from 15 dav9’ wages to 2 months’ 

wages. 

Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories 

Basic wages.—The basic minimum wage for the least skilled 
worker varies from aiinas 6 to Re. 0-7-3 per day in Uttar 
Pradesh, from Rs. 22 p.m. to Rs. 47-10-9 p.m. in West Bengal 
End from anflas 10 per day to Rs. 25 p.m. in Madras. It 
amounts to about 1-8-0 per day in Bombay. A majority of the 
workers in leather goods factories are piece rated, the rates 
differing for different types of work. 

Dearness allowance .—-Three units in Kanpur and one in 
Bombay pay dearness allowance on a scale linked to the cost 
of living index numbers while most of the units in Madras and 
West Bengal pay dearness allowance at a flat rate. Smaller 
Units in these States do not pay any dearness allowance but 
pay consolidated wages. 

* Consolidated wage including dearness allowance. 
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Details regarding the basic minimum wages and dearness 
allowance paid in some units in different centres are given in 
the table below. 


TABLE XCIII 

MINIMUM WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE PAID IN SOME TANNERIES 
AND LEATHER GOOtiS MANUFACTORIES 


Name of Unit 

Minimum basil 
wage for tin* 

1 least skilled 

| worker 

Minimum 

1 dearness 

i ■tllowaiK e 

! 

Remark' 

Bombay 

1 

i 


Universal Tanneries | Its. 45-04) p.m. 

Rs. 30-0-0 p.m. 

_ 

Ltd., Bombay. 

1 


The Western India 
Tanneries Ltd., 
Bombay. 

1 Rs. 1-K-O )ht day. 

Rs. 37-4-3 (July 
1900). 

At the rate of 70 per 
cent, of the Bombay 
textile mills rate. 

The Gold Filled 

Piece rate wages Rs. 

Rs 12-3-0 (July 

18J per rent, of * am- 

Leather Works, 

43-0 0* 

1950). 

mgs. 

Bombay. 

Cttar Pradesh 


The Hindustan 

Tanneries Ltd., 
Kanpur. 

Re. 0-0-0 per da\ 

Rs. 30-H-O (July 
1950) 

Graduated scales of 
I). A. based on cost ol 
living index number. 

Pioneer Tanneries 
and Glue works. 

Re. 0-6-0 per da> 

Ks l-S 4 per day 
(Julj, 1960). 

D.A. linked to cost ot 
living index figures. 

Ltd., Kanpur. 


Pawn pore Tannery 
Ltd., Kanpur. 

Rs. 12 0-0permonLh 

Rs. 39 H-0 (July 
1950) 

Du. 

Cooper Allen & 
Go., Kanpur. 

Re. 0-7-0 per day 

Rs. 55-10-0 (duly, 
1950). 

J>o. 

West Bengal 




National Tanneries 
Co., Ltd., Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Rs. 25-0-0 p.m. 

Rs. 12-0-0 p.m. 

1 

D.A. at a flat rate 
of Rs. 12-0-0 p.m. 
to all workem. 

Bengal Tanning In¬ 
stitute, Calcutta. 1 

Rs. 22-0 Opm. 

Its. 25-0-0 p. m. 

Graduated scales ol 
D.A. 

Bata Shoe Com¬ 
pany, Batanagar. 

Rs. 47-10-9 p m. 

Rs. 6-11 0 per 
week. 

D.A. at a flat rale to 
all workers. 

Cottage Tanning In¬ 
stitute, Calcutta. 

Rs. 40-0-0 p.m. 

Nil. 

AH inclusive rates ol 

1 wages. 

Madras 



Gordon Woodroffe 
Leather Mfg. Co., 
Pella varatn, Mad* 
ras. 

1 

Re. 0-10-0 per day 

i 

Rs. 80-0-0 p.m. 

D.A. at a flat rate oi 
Rs. 80-0-0 p.m. to all 
workers drawing leas 
than Rs . 100-0-0 p.m. 
Graduated scales 

of D.A. thereafter. 

Cbronle Leather Co., 
Chronlpet, Madras. 
A.M. Abdul Kareem 
&. Co.,Madras, 

tin. | 

| 

bo. 

i 

Do. 

Rs. 25-0-0 p.m, 

1 

50 pet cent, of the I 
wages. 

Do. 


Wage trends in Factory Industries 

The average annual earnings in some of the industrieBi 
based on the returns under the Payment of Wages Act, have 
already been dealt with in the foregoing sections. The table 
below brings together the data relating to average earnings in 
all perennial factory industries. 


* For 20J working days. 
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OF AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF FACTORY WORKERS 
PERENNIAL INDUSTRIES. 1939-49 
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Figures in brackets are index numbers on base 1939-100. 
* Figures are provisional. 
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2. Mines 

Coal Mining 

Basic wages .—The basic wage rates fixed by the Concilia¬ 
tion Board, Fact Finding Committees, etc.* during the years 
1947-49, continued to be in force in the different coal mining 
areas. These rates are as follows : — 

Bihar and West Bengal 

Miners, trolleymen and wagon loaders get a basic wage rate 
of Re. 0-12-0 per tub of 36 c, ft. capacity. Time rated men work¬ 
ers (surface) get a minimum basic wage of Re. 0-8-0 per day. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The coal-cutter receives a basic wage of 12 annas for every 
334 c.ft. of solid coal. Loaders get a wage of 3 annas per tub 
of 33.75 c. ft. capacity and trolleymen get a basic wage of 
Re. 0-11-3 per day. Unskilled time rated workers’ wages are 
Re. 0-8-0 per day for men and Re. 0-6-0 per day for women. 

Assam 

Coal cutlers, coal pullers, bhas/caioalas, loaders and trammers 
get a minimum daily basic wage of Re. 1-0-0 Men and women 
time rated surface workers get a basic minimum wage of 8 and 
7 annas respectively. 

* Hyderabad 

The minimum daily basic wages for underground mazdoors 
and for other time rated underground workers amount to 10 
annas and 12 annas respectively. Trammers get a basic wage 
of annas 14 per day while coal cutters and fillers get a basic 
wage of Re. 0-5-4 per tub of 24 c. ft. The basic wages of surface 
workers (skilled and unskilled) amount to a minimum of 10 annas 
per day. Women workers and boys get a basic wage of annas 9 
and annas 8 per day respectively. 

Dearness allowance .—The rates of dearness allowance 
obtaining in the various coal mining areas are as given in table 

xcv. 

Bonus .—Workers in the coal mines in Bihar, West Bengal 
and Madhya Pradesh are entitled to an annual bonus equal to 
4 months’ basic wages subject to conditions relating to attend¬ 
ance and production. Details regarding the actual amount of 
bonus received during 1949 may be seen from the statement 
given on page 109. 

Food Concessions .—Workers in the collieries in all the 
above regions are supplied with food-grains at concession rates, 
the money value of which amounts to 6 annas per day per 
worker. 

Earnings.—The average income, (including food concessions), 
of a male time rated worker in Bihar and West Bengal amounts 
to Rs. 1-10-0 per day and of a piece rated worker to Rs. 2-4-0 
a day. In the collieries in Madhya Pradesh a coal cutter, loader 


* For details see the Indian Labour Year Book , 1948-49 pp. 181-83. 
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•All undergronnd workers are entitled to d amess allowance at the rate of 112J% of basic wage*. 
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and trolleyman receives about Rs. 2-0-0, Rs. 1-12-0 and 
Rs. 1-8-0 respectively besides an allowance of Re. 0-6-0 per day 
as grain concession. In the collieries in Assam, the average 
emoluments, including the value of food concessions, of a coal 
cutter and a time rated surface worker (man) amount to Rs. 2-8-0 
and Rs. 1-7-0 per day respectively. In Hyderabad the minimum 
daily earnings of coal cutters, trammers and loading and un¬ 
loading mazdoors amount to Rs. 2-8-0, Rs. 2-2-0 and Rs. 1-10-0 
per day respectively. 

The following figures supplied by the Chief Inspector of 
Mines show the trend of average daily earnings of certain cate¬ 
gories of workers in the important coalfields. 

TABLE XCVI 

AVERAGE DAILY EARNINGS, IN DECEMBER, OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN 

COAL MINES 


(^ategory 

l 

Jharia 

coal 

Holds 


Raniganj 

ooal 

fields 

1 (liridlh 
' coal 
fields 

1 

1 

1 Pencil 
Valley 

1 coal 

| fields 

Assam 

ooal 

field* 

1 

. 

Rs 

■ ll ’P 


Rs 

a, 

P- 

Kh. a. 

P- 

Rb. n. 

P* 

Ra. a. p. 

1. Minors—underground 












1920 

0 

13 

6 

0 

13 

0 

0 J2 

9 

1 2 

0 

1 6 6 

19H9 

0 

9 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 10 

0 

U 12 

0 

1 U 6 

1944 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

9 

0 14 

6 

1 2 

6 

2 5 9 

1940 

1 

8 

3 

1 

8 

0 

1 1 

3 

1 5 

0 

2 6 3 

1047 

1 

2 

j 

0 

2 

5 

3 

2 1 

9 

2 4 

3 

2 6 0 

1948 

2 

8 

3 

2 

7 

6 

1 13 

0 

2 1 

3 

2 13 0 

1949 

2 

6 

0 

2 

5 

6 

1 14 

6 

2 3 

9 

2 8 6 

2. Loaders— undei ground 



[ 









| 1920 

1 0 

1 

1J 

1 

0 

0 

10 

3 

0 12 

0 

0 10 

6 

l 

1 3 6 1 

1930 

1 

1 0 

8 

9 

0 

7 

0 

U 1J 

9 

l 

0 7 

ol 

I 

J 0 3 

1944 .. . 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 

l 

3 

0 11 

0 

0 11 

0 | 

1 14 6 

1946 

1 

7 

9 

1 

6 

0 

0 14 

9 

0 12 

« 

2 0 0 

1947 

2 

1 

0 

2 

4 

3 

2 11 

0 

1 1/1 

9 1 

1 14 6 

1948 

I i 

2 

5 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 2 

3 

1 8 

0 

i 

2 4 6 

1 1949 .. 

l 1 

2 

4 


2 

4 

0 

2 1 

0 

1 8 

% 

2 6 3 
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TABLE XCVI—contd. 


Category 

Jharia 

coal 

fields 

R&niganj 

cub] 

fields 

Giridih 

coal 

fields 

| Pench 
. Valley 

1 onal 

| fields 

Assam 

coal 

fioldB 

3. Miners—open'workings 
1929 . .fc. 

Rb. a. p. 

0 13 9 

Rb. a. p. 

0 0 0 

Rb. a. p. 

0 11 0 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 1 0 

1939 

0 9 0 

0 8 6 


o io n 

1 1 0 

1044 

1 2 3 

0 15 3 

0 14 6 

0 16 6 


1946 

1 8 6 

1 6 0 

0 15 0 

1 0 0 

2 3 3 

1047 

2 0 fi 

2 1 0 

1 5 0 

1 5 9 

1 13 3 

1048 

2 1 9 

2 2 6 

1 10 0 

1 10 0 

2 5 0 

1949 

2 2 3 

2 3 0 

1 10 0 

i o e 

2 5 6 

4. Loaders—open workings 
1029 

0 116 

0 7 0 

0 6 3 


1 0 3 

1939 

0 7 3 

0 0 3 


n fi 3 

012 a 

1944 

1 0 3 

0 16 3 

0 12 fi 

0 10 9 

111 0 

1946 

i 3 e 

1 i 3 

0 15 0 

0 14 0 

1 15 9 

1047 

2 0 0 

l n 9 

0 0 0 

1 3 0 

1 12 9 1 

1948 

2 5 3 

1 13 3 

■ 

1 2 9 

1 15 3 1 

1949 

1 16 0 

1 7 0 

’■ 1 

1 0 6 

| 

1 16 0 ! 

5. Skilled—mirfftte 

1020 

0 13 3 

0 116 

0 14 0 

0 10 fi 

0 15 9 

1939 

0 10 3 

0 9 6 

014 0 

0 9 0 

0 14 0 

1044 

0 14 9 

0 14 3 

Oil fi 

O 9 0 

1 12 9 

1946 

1 10 0 

1 9 fi 

1 fi 3 

0 13 3 

J 12 0 

1947 

2 1 0 

1 16 9 

1 14 0 

1 6 9 

J 13 0 

1948 

2 3 0 

2 1 3 

1 15 9 

1 8 0 

2 2 3 

1949 

2 3 6 

2 1 6 

2 0 0 

1 1 6 

j 

2 0 3 

6. Unskilled—surface 

1929 

0 8 0 

0 8 fi 

0 S 0 

1 

0 10 3 

0 12 0 

1030 

0 6 0 

0 6 3 

n h o j 

0 fi 9 

0 11 6 

1944 

0 14 0 

o 14 3 

0 12 0 j 

0 9 fi 

1 8 9 

1946 , 

1 2 0 

1 1 9 

l O 3 

0 0 3 

1 10 3 

1947 

1 7 W 

1 8 9 

1 8 9 

1 O n > 

i 

l 8 0 

j 

IH4H 

J 9 <l | 

j 

1 in fi 

j 

1 9 0 

| 

1 1 <l 

1 12 6 

1949 

1 0 9 1 

111 3 j 

1 9 3 j 

1 1 9 i 

[ 

1 14 3 ; 

1 
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Gold Mining 

The latest available information relating to the remunera* 
tion of workers in this industry is given below ; — 

Basic wages. —Since September, 1947 the basic minimum 
wage has stood at Re. 0-13-0 and Rs. 1-1-0 per day for surface 
and underground workers respectively. Women workers 
(surface) are given a basic minimum wage of annas 9 per day 
and boys a basic minimum wage of annas 8 per day. In 
January, 1949 the Mysore Government published the report of 
the KG.F. Pav Commission (constituted in May, 1948) which 
recommended that basic wages should be fixed under the 
Mysore Minimum Wages Act Accordingly, Government cons¬ 
tituted a Minimum Wages Board under the Act and by 
February, 1950, this Board recommended an increase of 3 
annas per day in the minimum wages in each occupation. The 
Mysore Government have not so far given effect to these re¬ 
commendations 

Dearness allowance.- Workers in this industry were being 
paid till 1st September. 1950, a dearness allowance of 20 per 
cent of basic wages with a minimum of Rs 22 p m They were 
also getting grain concessions valued at Rs. 2-9-9 per worker per 
month. In the ca^ 1 of the daily rated workers, this dearness 
allowance has been enhanced, with effect from 1st September, 
1950 to a late of Re 0-2-3 pei point of use above 100 in the 
cost of living index number for Kolar Gold Field. As a result 
of this increase m dearness allowance the concessional supply 
of food grains to the workers has been stopped. 


Bonuses and allowances —The attendance bonus of Rs. 1-8-0 
paid to workers for regular attendance has been discontinued 
as a result of the recommendations of the Board Under¬ 
ground workers get a clothing allowance of Rs, 10 pei annum. 
All workers were paid a profit bonus of 3 months' wages for 
1947. In February. 1950, an award, under the Mysore Labour 
Act, on the issue of bonus for 1948, granted 13 days' wages as 
bonus for that year to the workers of three mining companie'. 
viz., Mysore, Champion Reef and Nundydroog Mines. No bonus 
was awarded to Oorgaum workers as that Company’s financial 
circumstances were unsatisfactory. The total amount paid oul 
as bonus was about Rs. 2,53,000. 

L593Do£LB 
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Earnings ,—Data regarding average annual earnings of 
workers in the industry for the years 1939 to 1949 are given 
below : 


TABLE XCVI1 

AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN THE KOLAR GOLD FIELD, 

1939-49 


I 

1 

Year ' 

1 

Avciagi 
annual cash 
eriminga pei 
worker 

Morn y value 
of other 
benefits 
(average pcr 
worker pci 
year) 

Total 

leverage 

earning 

1 

| 




i 

Rs. 

11s 

Rs. 

t 

| 1939 .. 




3J2-82 

0 70 

319-58 

1940 .. 




305 -U(i 

10 09 

315 75 

1941 




339-0t 

11) 28 

355-91 

1942 .. 




384-51 

10 00 

403-60 

1943 .. 




443*10 

10 39 

459-49 

1944 .. 




1 tf.B-73 

19 01 

484-74 

1945 .. 




1 499-18 

42-00 

, 511 -84 

1946 .. 




529*02 

34-33 

l 

| 503*35 

1947 .. 




795-17 

32-83 

828-00 

1948 .. 




711 88 

50 01 

1 

707-89 

1949 .. 




* 577-HO 

1 

00-80 

038-60* 


Mica Mining 

Basic wages .—The daily basic wage rates for different cate¬ 
gories of workers employed in mica mines in Bihar as fixed by 
the Industrial Tribunal are as follows : Dhan (unskilled) 
Re. 0-7-0 ; Mazdoor (skilled) Re. 0-tf-0 , Sirdar Re 1 ; shot firer 
Re. 0-13-0; Machine mazdoor driller Re. 0-14-0, Blacksmith 
Re. 0-14-0; Winch Khalasi (Haulage) Re. 0-12-0 ; Compressor 
driver Re. 1 ; Surface mazdoor and water carrier (male and 
female) Re. 0-6-0. 

* Reduction'due to 2 month*’ strike during February and March, 1949. 
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Dearness allowance .—The rates of dearness allowance 
obtaining in the mica industry in Bihar are the same as for 
colliery workeis in Bihar and are as follows : 


Basic wages p.nj 

' DoarnosR allowance 


As a peicont- 
age of b&sio 

Minimum 


1 wages 



1 

Rs. 

| Up to Hk 30 

i H) 


Rb 31 to Rfi 50 

100 

4“> 

Rh 51 toRs 100 

06-2/3 1 

1 50 

Rh 101 to Rh 300 

40 

1 07 


The workers are also entitled to free supply of nee at the 
rate ol 6 Chattaks pci day oi in heu thereof a payment of 3 
annas per day per workei 

Table XCVIII compiled fiom the annual repoits of the Chief 
Inspector ol Minet gives figures of avciage daily earnings in 
Decembei, of mica woikers in Bihar and Madras 


Manganese Minis 

The wages of woikers in the manganese mines in Madhya 
Pradesh weie mcieased bv about 25 per cent with effect from 
October, 1949 As a lesult, the minimum average rate for 
miners on bed-oie mines amounts to not less than Rs 1-4-0 per 
day while bouldei woikers get a minimum of Rs 1-4-0 pci day 
The minimum daily earnings of adult surface workers amount 
to Rs 1-2-0 for men and Re 0-14-0 for women In the case of 
small mines a general increase of 25 per cent was given on <he 
existing pieee-iatcs The minimum daily lates of wages foi men 
and women workers employed in the manganese mines undei 
the Shivaiajpui Syndicate (Bombay State) amount to Re 0-12-0 
and Re 0-10-0 respectively The workers arc also entitled to 
the supply of food-grains at concession rates, the mone> value 
of which amounts to Rs 6-8-0 p m For those who get this con¬ 
cession cash dearness allowance is paid at the rate of 2 annas 
per day (1J annas foi women) for every use of 25 points above 
150 in the Ahmedabad cost of living index number , and for 
others, cash dearness allowance is paid at the rate of 3 annas 
(2i annas for women) per day for every rise of 25 points In the 
manganese mines in Madras State the earnings of miners (men) 
vary from Re. 1 per day to Rs. 1-3-0 per day while those of women 
workers vary from Re. 0-12-0 to Re. 0-14-0 per day. The latest 
data regaiding average daily earning of workers in manganese 
mines, compiled from the annual reports of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines, is given m table XCIX. 
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Mineral Oil Industry 

Baste wages .—The basic minimum wage of an unskilled 
worker in this industry in Assam amounts to Rs 1-2-6 per day 
or Rs 80 p m for 26 working days Semi-skilled and skilled 
workers get basic wages ranging from a minimum of Rs 1-4-0 
per day to a maximum of FIs 4-14-0 per day and artisans get 
from Rs 2-2-0 to Rs 4-14-0 per day 

The table below gives the details of the basic wages of 
different categories of workers in the industry in Assam 

TABLE C 

DAILY BASIC WAGES OF CERTAIN CATEGORIES OF WORKERS IN THE 
MINERAL OIL INDUSTRY 


r ategory 

Refori 

1st ) mu 
1940 

T\ 

After 

1st Tanuarv, 
1949 


Minimum 

M lunium 

Minimum 

Maximum 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

ft p 

Rs a 

P 

Rs a p 

Improvers 

1 

4 

0 

2 

2 0 

1 <» 

0 

2 4 0 

Aitmins 

Gride T 

) 

(1 

0 

2 

2 0 

2 2 

0 

2 14 0 

| Ui iclr II 

- 

S 

0 

1 

s 0 

Id 

0 

1 111 0 j 

Gnidt nr 


s 

0 

4 

- 0 

t 10 

0 

4 14 0 , 

Skilled and sum skdlt d 

Giftdc 1 

4 

0 

0 

4 

2 0 

1 2 

0 

4 110 

Oradt T1 

2 

12 

n 

4 

0 0 

2 14 

0 

4 J 0 

Grade ill 

1 

S 

0 

2 I 

12 0 

1 10 

0 

1 ■> 14 (1 1 

Grade IV 

1 

■> 

0 

1 

H 0 

1 4 

0 

1 10 0 1 

Unskilled . 

Grade A 

0 

12 

o| 

1 

3 0 

1 2 

6 

15 0 

Grade B 

0 

14 

0 

1 

It 0 

1 3 

0 

1 8 0 


Dearness allowance —Dearness allowance is paid to the 
workers on a graduated scale as below — 


Baaic WftfH 1 Dertrnew Allowance 


1 R« 1 2 0 to Rs 1 14 0 ptr day R* 1 7 6 per (lay or Rs 38-3 0 p.m 

I 2. Rs 2 0 0 to R« 3 12 0 per da> o Rs Rs I 8 h per da\ oi Rs 39 13 0 p m. 
50 to Rs 100 p m 

.3 Rh 4 0 OtoRs 4 14 0 per da\ or Ra 100 Rs L 10 0 per dny or Rs 42 4 0 p in 
, to R( 150 per month 

4 Above Hi 150 pm R® 45-8«0pm. 
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Bonus .— A bonus equivalent to one month’s wages for all 
workers earning up to Ks. 255 p.m. was paid for the year 1949. 

3. Plantations 

Senal data on wages of plantation workers are available 
only for those employed in the Assam tea plantations. How¬ 
ever, considerable amount of additional information relating to 
all plantation labour has been collected by the Labour Bureau 
and this is summarised below. 

System oj wage payment. —Briefly the position regarding 
the system of wage payment is as follows : — 

In the Assam tea gardens, wages are generally paid on 
piece rates while in South India most of the workers are daily- 
rated. The wage period in the estates in Northern India is 
generally a week and in South India it is generally a month, 
in some parts of Travancore wages are paid weekly. The period 
of wage payment is governed by the Payment of Wages Act. 
The hours of work arc generally 8 per day in South India. In 
Assam and Bengal hours are lixed informally and vary with the 
season. Normally it takes about 5 hours to complete the hazira . 

Wages .—As has been mentioned in the Indian Labour Year 
Book , 1948-49, certain increases in the rates of dearness allow¬ 
ance to the workers in the plantation industry were granted in 
1948 as a result of the recommendations of the tripartite planta¬ 
tions conference. These increases, payable from 1st May, 1948 
are as follows : 


1 

Region 

Adults 

(per day) 

Children 
(It. tween 

12 end 18 
yean) 

(per day) 


Rtt. a. p. 

Hr. a. p. 

Tea— 



A warn, Dooarfl and Tern and South India 

0 3 6 

0 2 0 

Darjeeling, Cachar and Tripura . . .. 

0 3 0 

0 2 0 

Coffee — 



South India .. .. .. .. .. 

0 3 0 

0 ] 6 

Rubber— 


* 

South India .. .. .. .. 

0 2 0 

0 1 0 
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The tabular statement below compares the rates of remune¬ 
ration, including wages, dearness allowance and money value 
of concessions, obtaining in the plantations in different regions. 

TABLE Cl 

APPROXIMATE TOTAL DAILY EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN PLANTATIONS 
AFTER THE INCREASES GRANTED IN MAY. 1948 
| ” I 

i Daily eamingB ) 


Men Women I Children 



1 


1 

! Hi. a 

. p. 

K?. a 

* P- 

1 

Rh. ,1. 

P ' 

Tea— 






1 

1 A Mam Vallov 

1 1 

fi 

o 15 

1) 

J 0 8 

0 

, 





1 to 







, 0 ** 

0 

(Jauhar 

1 ft 

0 , 

ft 15 

ft 

Do 

* 

1 

j Dooarh ft, Terai 

ft 15 

6 1 

ft 14 

6 

Do. 


i | 

Du'jprlmtE 

1 1 

ll 

ft 

ft 

i) 7 
to 

ft 






ft Ift 

0 

feuuth India. 

1 3 

ft 

ft 1 > 

ft 

, ft 1ft 

0 

1 

to 


to 





1 4 

(> 

ft n 

ft 

! 


Oojfeti - i 


i 





Madras A Coo rtf . 

0 13 

i 

0 

ft 10 

ft 

ft 5 

G 

I 

to 


to 


to 


1 

1 4 

0 

ft 14 

G 

ft 9 

G 

Mysore* .. .. .. | 

ft 12 

2 1 

0 9 

7 

0 7 

5 

Rvbbtr 


1 





South India 

0 14 

0 i 

ft K 

0 

0 5 

0 


to 


to 


1 o 


1 

1 2 

i 

ft 1ft 

0 

0 7 

0 


It is understood that in the plantations in North East India 
there has been no change in the remuneration of the workers 
since 1st May 1948. It was found, however, that the recom¬ 
mendations of the Conference were given effect to in varying 
degrees in the different plantation areas in South India. The 
fonowing are the rates of wages in the Nilgiris. 

Tea — 

Men—Rs. 1-4-3 including wages and allowances. 

Women—Re. 0-14-3 including wages and allowances 
Cojfee— 

Men--Rs. 1-3-9 including wages and allowances. 

Women—Re. 0-14-3 including wage® and allowance®. 
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asas 

The piece rates for plucking are as follows : If the plucking 
average in a month is 30 pounds or more—5 pies per pound; 
if it is 20 to 30 pounds—6 pies per pound ; and if below 20 
pounds—7 pies per pound. Besides this the workers get 34 
annas per day as dearness allowance. Small owners (mostly 
private) pay only Re. 1 per day and annas 14 per day for men 
and women respectively by way of total wages. 

In the coffee plantations in Coorg, men are paid a basic 
wage of 8 annas per day and a dearness allowance of 7 annas 
per day. The basic wages and dearness allowance amount to 
6 annas and 6 annas per day for women and 4 annas and 3$ 
annas per day for children respectively. 

The rates of wages paid in tea and coffee estates in the 
Anamallais are as given below ■ Men arc paid 8 annas basic 
wage plus Re. 0-10-3 district and dearness allowance plus Re. 0-3-6 
as agreed to at the Tripartite Conference referred to, mak¬ 
ing a total of Rs. 1-5-9, while women are paid Re 1 per day. 
Plucking wages are four pies per pound plus 6 annas dearness 
allowance per day plus 3J annas additional dearness allowance 

In Shevaioys coffee estates the rates are : men—8 annas 
plus 6 annas dearness allowance ; women—6 annas plus 6 anna^ , 
and children—3 annas plus 3 annas. 

The District Planters’ Associations in Tiavancore do not 
generally follow the recommendations of the UPASI in regard 
to wages, welfare, etc. The plucking w T ages for tea are four 
pies per pound in the' slack season and three pies in flush season. 
In addition, pluckers are given a dearness allowance of 3J 
annas pci day and food-grains at concession rates, the money 
value of which is about 5 annas per day. 

Basic wage for men workers who are employed on a task 
basis is 8 annas, in addition to which they get 7 annas by way 
of dearness allowance and also food-grains at concession rates. 

For rubber tapping, the tappers are paid a basic wage of 
8 annas plus a dearness allowance of 7 annas and the usual food 
concession. However, some estates pay only a basic wage of 
8 annas plus a dearness allowance of 4 annas plus food 
concession. 

The following are the details regarding the concessions in 
kind granted to the workers in the different areas of the planta¬ 
tion industry : 

In the tea plantations in Assam and West Bengal, workers 
are supplied rice or paddy or atta and dal, salt, mustard oil, 
gur, etc., at concession prices. The scale recommended by the 
Indian Tea Association is as follows : 

Rice —Working adult : 1 

Man .5 seers per week. 1 

Woman ..4 seers per week. At Rs. 

Working child 3 seers per week j B pei 

Adult dependant 3 seers per week. i maund 

Non-working child 1J seers per week. J 

tThis was reduced to 44 srs. in February '50 and was further 
reduced to 3J srs. in September ’50, 
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Dal—3i Seers per family per month at Rs. 10 per maund. 
Salt —J Seer per family per month at 3 annas per seer. 
Mustard Oil.— i Seer per family per month at 8 annas per 

seei 


Gur —2 Seers per family pei month at Rs 7-8-0 pei maund. 

The money value ot these concessions is estimated to be 
about 6£ annas per worker per day in South India, only some 
estates supply foodgrains at concession rates 

During 1950, nearly 40,000 workers employed in some 212 
estates in the different plantation districts in South India were 
paid annual bonus amounting to Rs 2 96 800 

The following table compiled from the annual Reports of 
the Controller of Emigrant Labour contains information regard¬ 
ing wages in tne Assam and Surma Valleys tor the years 1929- 
30 1938-39 and from 1942-43 onwards 


TABLE CI1 

AVERAGF MONTHLY CASH TARNINGs Of SI HI ID LAP OUR PI R WORKER. 

ON BOOKS 


Y«m 


Ass im \ ilk > 

Mpii j Women 

( lultlu n ^ 

Men 

Suima \ ill 

1 W mnen 

I 

f lukliPD 

l 


Rs 

i 

V 

Rs 

i 

i' 

Rs 

i 

i 

r 

Rs 


i 

Rs 

Q 

V 

Rs 

i 

V 

1929-30 

10 

2 

5 

8 

5 

- 

> 

10 

5 

10 

11 

0 

8 

fl 

1 

5 

6 

2 

1938 39 

7 

15 

3 

() 

7 

3 

4 

0 

2 

l) 

5 

l> 

4 

5 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1942-43 

8 

10 

4 

5 

15 

4 

5 

4 

-! 

7 

4 

3 

5 

7 

2 | 

3 

8 

G 

1943-44 

0 

10 

3 

7 

13 

1 

r 

5 

14 

10 

7 

13 

7 

5 

10 

6 

3 

12 

10 

1944-45 

8 

11 

9 

7 

0 

11 

5 

10 

10 

8 

4 

(i 

5 

10 

6 

4 

1 

9 

1945 40 

9 

13 

1 


n 

1 

(> 

0 

1 

8 

15 

0 

(> 

\ 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1946 47 

11 

5 

2 

I 11 

3 

5 

S 

2 

s 

14 

3 

h 

10 

0 

4 

6 

4 

8 

1947-48 

17 

13 

11 

14 

i; 

11 

10 

11 

u 

15 

14 

0 

n 

4 

0 

10 

S 

10 

1948-49 

i 

| 22 

1 

8 

10 

1 21 9 

1__ 

i 

11 

! 

3 

b 

)> 

1 

14 

10 

20 

i 

6 

3 

L n 

10 

6 


I 
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4* Transport and Communications 

RaILWAVS 

Baste wages—Four scales viz Rs 30—1—35, Rs 35-1—40, 
Rs 35—1 —50 and Rs 40— 1 —50—2—60 are prescribed for Class 
IV employees on Railways Unskilled and unlearned employees 
are to be given the lowest scale and unskilled staft carrying a 
measure of pexsonal responsibility are to be given the scale of 
Rs 35—1 —40 The scale of Rs 35—1 — 50 is generally meant for 
staff who supervise the duties of unskilled staft Class IV staff 
who are required to have a modic m of hteiacy are given the 
scale of Rs 40— 1 —50—2—60 Tn addition to the above there 
are two scales namely Rs 35 -1—50—EB—2—60 for basic 
tradesmen and semi-skilled artisans and Rs 55— 3—85—4 — 93— 
EB—4— 125 — 5 —130 for skilled artisans These scales aie given 
according to the natuie of then ]ob and the degree of their skill 
Dearness allowance —Deamess allowance paid to Railway 
employees is graduated according to income groups the mini¬ 
mum being Rs 35 p m The present position in regard to deal¬ 
ness allowance is as follows — 

_ —— Detimew 

I*iv rm^i allowance 


Up to Rs 50 
Rs 51 100 

Rs 101 -15U 
Rs 1 j! >00 
Rs 201-100 
Rs 301—500 
Rs 501—750 
Rs 751—1,000 


Rs 

35 

45 

50 

55 

00 

70 

S5 

100 


The above rates aie applicable to those employees who 
opted out of the Railway gramshop facilities For those who 
opted for the grain shop facilities the late of dearness allowance 
is 174 P e r cent of pay plus Rs 5 p m subject to the following 


minima 

Rs 

X Area—Pay below Rs 40 24 

Pay Rs 40 and above 25 

A Area—Pay below Rs 40 22 

Pay Rs 40 and above 24 

B Area—Pay below Rs 40 19 

Pay Rs 40 and above 21 

C Area—Pay below Rs 40 17 

Pay Rs 40 and above 19 


Note —Areas X, A, B, and C are defined as under — 

X Area—Kanpur Bombay and Calcutta 
A Area—Towns with a population of 2,50,000 and above 
B Area—Towns with a population of 50,000 or more but 
less than 2,50,000 
C Area—All other localities 
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Details regarding the items supplied in the Railway grain- 
shops*, etc, are as follows 


Items 

Pnoee 

(a) Cereals Wheat and 
Rioo 

Re a.p. 

0-2*6 per seer 

• 

(b) Millets & Gram 

0*1-0 per Beer 

*■ 

(c) Pulses 

0-40) per seer 

■ 

( d ) Cooking Oils 

^ 0*8-0 per seei 


(e) Salt 

1 

0-1-0 per seer 

1 

■' 1 

1 (/) Matches 

1 

* 0 0 6 per box 



Quantities 


The quantity of cereal ration 
is in oonfirmity with state 
Rationing Rules but the diff¬ 
erence bat ween the quantity 
of 16 oes per day for the 
workers ana 12 oes per day 
for each adult member of the 
family and the quantities 
allowed by the Rules may be 
made up by an addition id 
pulse ration equal to half this 
difference 

2 Beers per unit per month, the 
employee himself being al¬ 
lowed 4 seers with a maxi¬ 
mum of 12 seen per family 
2 seers per month for the first 
amt and 1 Beer per additional 
unit, Bubjeot to a minimum 
of 6 seers per family 
1 seer per unit, subject to a 
maximum of 5 seers per 
family 
Six boxes 


The money value of the concessional supply of food-grains is 
estimated to be about Rs 22-15-0 to Rs 27-9-0 p m in the different 
areas, during March, 1950 Railway employees who are not en¬ 
joying grainshop concessions are allowed to draw from the Rail¬ 
way giainshops ceieal ration at controlled rates 

Overtime —SLafT governed by the Hours of Employment 
Regulations were paid overtime at 1£ times the pay while staff 
employed m Railway workshops governed by the Factories Act 
1948, were paid overtime at double the ordinary rate of pa\ 

The running staff are allowed certain extra allowances in 
addition to wages and dearness allowance The Central Pay 
Commission recommended, as an inteiun measuie certain basic 
grades of pay for the running staff and empowered the Railway 
authorities to fix the rates of running allowances In July, 1948 
the Railway Boaid appointed a Departmental Committee to re¬ 
commend reasonable basic scales of pay for the running staff 
and to suggest a rationalised and uniform procedure for pay¬ 
ment of running allowances on all Indian Government Railways 
The recommendations of the Committee were accepted, with 
suitable modifications, by Government and were given effect to 
from 1st January 1947 Some of these rates, however, have 
again been revised with effect from 18-11-50 as a result of the 
recommendations of the Railway Joint Advisory Committee 
appointed in May 1949 


♦The sale of commodities at concessional rates is confined to 
Railway staff drawing a basic pay of less than Rs 250/- pm and 
who had opted in favour of grainshop concessions 
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The following tabular statement shows the basic scales of 
pay and running allowances as recommended by the ^ 
Departmental Committee and as accepted by Government a£d 
as later revised by the Railway Joint Advisory Committee : 


1 

Category of 1 
staff | 

' 

Scales of baaic pay 

Aa recoin- As accepted | 

mended by by Govern- | 

the Depart- ment I 

mental I 

Committee 

As further re* 
vised by the 
Ry. Jt. Adv. 
Committee 

Running Allowance per 100 

1 miles 

As reeum- As ac- At further 
mended oepted by revised by 
by tbe Govern* the Ry. 

Depart- meat Joint Adv. 

mental Committee 

Committee | 


Rs. 

Rh. 

Rs 

Rs n p 

j Rb a p 

j Rs. a. p. 

Drivers— 







Gr. A 

220—15—310 

260-15-360 ' 


3 8 0 

4 0 0 

,400 

Gr.B 

150—10—250 

160-10—300 1 


3 4 0 

3 12 0 

4 0 0 

Gr.C 

80—5—130— 

As recoin* 

80—6-136- 

3 0 0 

3 4 0 

3 n p 


EB—8— 170 

mended. 

—EB—10— 







186. 




Shunter*— 





1 


Gr. A 

75—5—IOC 

Do. I 

reo —160 

2 0 0 

2 8 0 




1 

75—105 

pet day 

por day 





i 60—85 


(of 8 hrs ) 


Ur. li 

B0—2i—70— 

Do 

1 

1 8 0 

2 0 0 



EB—2i—B5. 


l 

per day 

(pt*r dny) 


Firemen— 







Gr. A 

60 — 3 — 00 

60—6—90 

r 75—105 

1 4 0 

1 8 0 


Gr. B 

50—2—60 

(As recoin- 

J 60—80 

1 2 0 

1 6 0 


Gr. (’ 

40 — 1 — 50 

mended) . 

) 40- 6U 

l 0 U 

1 2 0 



i 

1 

(^40—50 


| 


Guards — 







Gr. A 

150—7—186— 

Do 


2 0 0 

As recoin 

2 (i 0 


8—225. 




mended 


Gr.B 

100-5—125- 

Do 


1 12 0 

Do. 

2 0 0 


6—155—EB 





i 


—6-185. 

i 




1 

Gr.C 

00 — 4 — 120 — 

Do 

80 —4— 120 — 

1 9 0 ' 

Do 1 

. | 


EB — 5--170 

| 

EB — 5 — 170 




Br keBmon— 







Gr. A 

8 

1 

JSl 

N. 

1 

8 

1>0 I 

00-3—72- 

1 0 0 

1 4 0 j 



I 

I 

4—80- 




Gr. B 

1 40—1—50—2 1 

Do 1 

40—2—60 

1 0 0 

1 2 0 | 



'— 00 * 

! 

1 





Drivers and Guards employed on Mail and important 
express trains are to be placed in Grade A, those employed on 
main line and important branch line passenger trains in Grade 
B and the rest in Grade C. 


Tramways 

Basic wages .—The basic minimum wage of the least skill¬ 
ed worker in the tramway services varies from Rs. 19-8-0 p.m. 
in Madras to Rs. 37-8-0 p.m. in Calcutta. It amounts to 
Rs. 1-8-0 per day in Bombay and Rs. 30 p.m. in Delhi 

Dearness allowance .—The rate of dearness allowance paid in 
the different centres varies considerably. In Calcutta, since De¬ 
cember 1948, it is paid according to a graduated scale, the mini¬ 
mum being Rs. 35 for those getting basic wages up to Rs. 50 p.m. 
In Bombay, it is paid according to the Bombay Millowners* Asso¬ 
ciation scale of dearness allowance for cotton mill workers In 
Bombay city and is linked to the cost of living index number 
for Bombay city. In Madras, the rate is 3 annas per month 
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per point of rise above 100 in the Madras cost of living index 
number or 25 per cent, of wages, whichever is higher. In Delhi, 
the allowance is paid on a scale graduated according to income 
(as fixed by the Central Pay Commission) and amounts, since 
February. 1949. to a minimum of Rs. 35 p.m. in the case of the 
loweftt paid workers. 

Earnings .—The following table contains information re¬ 
garding the average wages and earnings of certain important 
categories of workers employed in the tramway companies in 
different centres. 


TABLE CIII 

AVERAGE MONTHLY BASIC WAGES AND EARNINGS OF WORKERS IN 
TRAMWAYS (JUNE, 1950) 


Category 

Bombay 


Baan 

wage 

Etw mugs 


Kitten 

Rs. a p. 

53 12 2 

Kb. a. p. 

Ul7 t) 2 


Turn era 

53 12 2 

107 0 2 


CarpemoiM 

53 12 2 

107 O 2 


Driven 

48 10 0 

101 14 0 


Star ten 

00 l 0 

122 5 0 


Condo ntora 

48 10 0 

ini 14 0 


Cleaners 

37 10 4 

90 14 4 


Pointsmen 
Mazdoor » 

l 

1 37 it* 4 

90 U 4 



Madras , Calcutta 


Rush 

Kai mugs 

Basic 


1 Earnings 

u 

ag( 




wage 


1_ 



Its. 

a. p 1 

Its 

a 

l» 

IvK 

a 

P- 

1 Hs. 

a. 

1>- 






49 

2 

5 

86 

15 

11 






49 

10 

8 

87 

5 

3 






48 

10 

8 

85 

11 

9 

55 

S h 

• (. 

(i 

0 ' 

50 

3 

4 

HO 

12 

5 






74 

3 

8 

110 

9 

3 

51 

0 7 


II 

9 | 

1 

13 

5 

82 

0 

9 

‘11 

(i 3 

71 

1J 

8 1 

1 37 

8 

0 

71 

5 

6 

31 

6 3 

1 71 

13 

8 

39 

13 

5 

73 

3 

8 

26 

4 0 

67 

3 

3 

50 

8 

8 

89 

12 

8 


Motor Transport Services 

Data on the emoluments ol workers in motor transport 
services and workshops are available from a number of awards 
given in recent years as also irom official sources The avail¬ 
able data are given below 

Basic wages .—The basic minimum wage for the lowest paid 
worker in the public motor transport services varies from Rs. 12 
p.m. in Bihar to Rs. 33 p.m. in Uttar Pradesh. In private 
bus transport companies in Bombay, Adjudicators have fixed 
basic minimum wages of the least skilled workers at rates vary¬ 
ing from Rs. 20 p.m. to Rs. 30 p.m. 

Dearness allowance .—Employees in the public motor trans¬ 
port services get dearness allowance at rates prescribed by the 
respective State Governments. There is no uniformity in the 
rates of dearness allowance paid to workers in private motor 
transport services and the rates vary from centre to centre 
For instance, in Bombay, Adjudicators have fixed dearness 
allowances varying from Rs. 25 p.m. to Rs. 35 p.m. 
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Details regarding the basic wages and dearness allowance 
of important categories of workers in the various public motor 
transport services are given in the following table 

TABLE CIV 

MINIMUM BASIC WAGES AND DEARNESS ALLOWANCE OF CERTAIN CATE¬ 
GORIES OF WORKERS IN PUBLIC MOTOR TRANSPORT SERVICES (1950) 

[ I Dm era Conductors Cleaners I 


□ lAtD 

Basil 

wage 


ss 

allowance 

Jiwu 

Mftgl 

| DeaineBS 
allowance 

Basu 

wage 

. 

Dearness 

allowance 



Rs 

a 

I> 

IN 

a 

P 

IN 

a p 

I 

a 

p 

Rs 

a 

p 

Rs. 

a. p- 

1 

Assam 

JO 

0 

0 

2 j 

0 


30 

0 0 

1 25 

0 

0 

22 

0 

0 

25 

0 0 

2 

Bihar 

30 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 

1 o 

o o 

22 

8 

0 

12 

0 

0 

22 

8 0 

J 

Bombay 

0 

0 


> > 

0 

0 

40 

0 0 

1 * 

1 

u 

JO 

O 


35 

0 1) 

i 

Mndh}a Pr.uhsh 

\> 

0 

0 

2 i 

0 

0 

1 i 

O 0 

.0 

0 

0 

l 

0 

0 

20 

0 0 

r > 

MadinH 

4U 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

10 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

18 

0 0 

(> 

UllhH L 

hO 

0 

0 

JO 

0 

0 

1 ) 

0 0 

4 

0 

0 

20 

0 


14 

0 0 

7 

Pun] ib 

HO 

0 

i 

0 

1 ) 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 ' 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 


0 0 

8 

l ttai Pi ail t ili 

4 > 

u 


1 

0 

0 

40 

0 0 

20 

0 

0 

JJ 

0 

0 

,0 

0 0 

•I 

\\ ( Ht Bt ugaj | 

90 

0 

0 

v> 

0 

0 

r 0 

0 0 

1 

() 

0 

JO 

0 


1 2C 

0 0 ] 

10 

H\du alw.il 

r 2 

0 

u 1 

1 -’l 

0 

0 






1 ° 

8 

0 

1 J 

0 0 1 

11 . 

Madhya Bhaiul 

40 

0 

(1 

20 

0 

0 

4(i 

0 0 

20 

| 

0 

0 1 

25 

0 

0 

24 

0 0 

12 

Fnnancoie ( mb in 

4 > 

0 

0 

2 i. 

0 

0 

10 

0 0 

1 J4 

0 

1 

0 1 

20 

0 

»j 

20 

u u 

i i 

1 

Himai lial Rindrnh 

HO 

0 

0 

* 

0 

0 

r 0 

0 0 

1 ^ 

0 

0 

20 

0 

1 

25 

0 0 

n 

l)i llu 

bO 

0 

0 

45 

n 


1 

0 0 

li 

0 

0 

to 

0 

0 

5 

0 o 


In addition to the basic wages and dearness allowance 
drivers and conductois are also entitled to batta at lates vary¬ 
ing according to the loutes and also on the basis of the basic 
pay drawn Such batta generally ranges from Re 1 per day 
to Rs 3 per day for drivers The employees of the road trans¬ 
port services in West Bengal aie also paid a house rent allow¬ 
ance varying fiom Rs 3 pm for clcaneis to Rs 9 pm for 
dnveis Workers in the Government Transport Department 
in Madras State get a house rent allowance ranging from Rs 5 
p.m. in the case of the lowest paid employees to 10 per cent, of 
pay in the case of those getting between Rs 80 and Rs 100 

g rn. Workers employed in the State Transport Services in 
ombay get house rent and compensatory allowances on a scale 
graduated according to income groups. These allowances 
amount, for the lowest paid workers in Bombay city, to Rs. 10 
p.m. and Rs 7-8-0 p.m. respectively. 
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Posts and Tei^graphs Department 

There have been no changes in the wage scales of the em¬ 
ployees of the Posts and Telegraphs Department, which are 
governed by the recommendations of the Central Pay Commis¬ 
sion The table below sets forth the wage scales of Class IV em¬ 
ployees of the Posts and Telegraphs Department. 


TABLE CV 

SCALES OF WAGES OF CLASS IV EMPLOYEES IN THE P AND T DEPART¬ 
MENT BEFORE AND AFTER THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CENTRAL 
PAY COMMISSION 


Category 

Scale obtaining before 

Scale recommended by 1 
the Pay Commission 

i 


Rs. 

Rs. 

l Packers, porteis, peons, etc 

14—10 to 16—IS 

30 —l 35 I 

2. Boy peons, boy messengers, 
eto 

8—11 to 12 —lb 

20—4_2o | 

1 

3. Runners 

12—17 1 

30 j—ir> 1 

i 

4. Oarpentors, painters and 
Bicyolo imstries. 

1 26—45 

20—1—40 

1 ] 0—1 -—Jb 

1 

1 35—1 -50 1 

n to- 1-50- 2 —60. 

Ill 60— 6/2- 76. | 

1 


Dearness allowance as granted to the Class IV employees 
in Railways given above, is granted to these employees as well. 


5. Ports 

The latest available information regarding the wage posi¬ 
tion in the major ports in India is given below ; — 

Basic wages .—The minimum basic wage of an unskilled 
worker in all the major ports is Rs. 1-2-6 per day or Rs. 30 p.m 
The workers are classified into various categories with a graded 
scale for each category In Madras, the Port Trust shore labour 
is paid a retainer fee of Rs. 42 p.m. (Rs. 22 as wages, Rs. 10 as 
special dearness allowance, Rs. 7 as house allowance and Rs. 3 
as compensatory allowance), when there is no work. In Bombay, 
according to an agreement between the Bombay Port Trust and 
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the workmen employed by them for loading and unloading oh 
the shore the minimum daily wage of a worker was fixed at 
Rs 2-2-0 per day while that of Morpias and Baroots was fixed at 
Rs 2-10-0 per day 

Dearness allowance —In all the major ports the rates of 
dearness allowance are now grverned by the sca ] es fixed by 
the Central Pay Commission for Railway employees and the 
minimum amount of dearness allowance payable to an employee 
with a basic wage up to Rs 50 p m amounts to Rs J5 

Earnings —The following table gives data regarding the 
minimum basic wages and minimum monthly earnings (includ¬ 
ing dearness allowance only) of certain categories of workers 
employed in four major ports in India 


TABLE CVI 

MINIMUM BASIC WAGES AND FARNTNCS OF WORKERS IN MAJOR PORTS 

(June 1950) 



Bombay 

Madia* 

Calcutta 

? eh In 


Ba*n> 

wage 

Farn 

mg* 

Panic 

*ag( 

Farn 

mgs 

Br^io 

*age 

Earn 

mgs 

Logic 

WHgl 

Earn 
in a 


Rs. 

Rs 

R 

Ils 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Hi 

Ra. 

Tittera 

55 

100 

35 

70 

81 

65 

40 

75 

rumen 

55 

100 

43 

78 

31 

00 

40 

75 

Cirp^nLcra 

55 

100 

43 

78 

34 

00 

40 

75 

Knitter* 

40 

70 

43 

78 

34 

09 

40 

75 

Hammermen 

35 

70 

31 

70 

30 

05 

37 

70 

Firemen 

35 

70 

30 

G5 

34 

69 

37 

70 

\ 

Tindall 

55 

ICO 

45 

80 

41 

76 

40 

75 

Trolleymen 

35 

70 

30 

03 

30 

03 


*■ 

Painter* 

55 

100 

43 

78 

31 

00 

40 

75 

Swetpem 

30 

05 

27 

worm n 

00 

30 

00 

3 

07 

M vdo rs 

30 

05 

30 

07 

30 

07 

3 i 

05 


Incentive bonus scheme —The Bombay Port Trust intro- 
duced on 1st January 1949 an incentive bonus scheme for dock 
labour and hydraulic crane men engaged on the work of load¬ 
ing and unloading in the docks The scheme fixed the datum 
line tonnage (le, minimum output reauired) and the peak line 
tonnage (he, maximum efficiency) per gang of 13 labourers, per 
WBSJXfL* 
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shift Of about 7 hours. Later the scheme was amended provid¬ 
ing for adjustments of the datum line on the per hour basis. 
Workmen are offered an incentive that if the ‘task time’ is 
reduced owing to an accelerated output they would be paid a 
bonus representing the cost of labour for the time saved plus an 
equivalent amount. The underlying principle is to guarantee 
to the worker^ the wage on the standard datum line and in 
addition to give him a piece work rate commensurate with his 
efforts in achieving a higher output. The scheme was later 
modified reducing the datum line tonnages by 6J per cent, 
and fixing the bonus at double the wage rate of a worker for 
every additional ton of output in excess of the datum line ton¬ 
nage. The wage rate includes dearness, house rent and com¬ 
pensatory allowances. During 1949 nearly 17,000 registered 
and casual labourers received an average bonus of about Rs* 7 
p.m. while about 13,700 casual labourers received an average 
bonus of Rs. 3 p.m. 


6. Municipalities 

During recent years the ouestion of the remuneration of 
municipal employees, particularly that of the conservancy 
staff, has come up before Industrial Tribunals. A good deal 
of information on the subiect has also been collected by the 
Labour Bureau directly. The available data are given below: — 

Basic wages .—The basic wage rates paid to municipal em¬ 
ployees differ widely in different parts of the country. The 
^ps for the lowest paid workers varv from Rs 14 pm. in 
Cuttack to Rs. 35 p.m in Bomhav Details regarding minimum 
basic wares of the conservancv staff who are generally the 
lowest paid workers in a municipality are given in table CVII. 
Almost nil the municipalities have adop'ed iAguiar monthly 
scales of pay for their workei 1 With the excention of the 
Mathurai, Patna and Bhopa 1 municipalities, where women 
workers get slightly lower n a :cs than men workers, other 
municipalities pe^ r equal v ages to men and women 

Dearness allowance — Most of the municipalities pay dear¬ 
ness allowance to their workers However in none of the 
municipalities, it is linked to the cost of living index number. 
With the exception of a few municipalities, dearness allowance 
is generally paid according to the rates fixed by the local Gov¬ 
ernments concerned The Gauhati municipality has no system 
of paying dearness allowance ; but it supplies free rations to its 
workers, the money value of which is estimated at Rs. 20 per 
month. 

Minimum monthly earnings —The table below shows the 
total minimum monthly earnings of the conservancy staff who 
form a considerable proportion of the total number of muni-* 
dpal workers. 
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MINIMUM MONTHLY WAGES, DEARNESS ALLOWANCE, ETC., OF THE 
LOWEST PAID CONSERVANCY STAFF IN CERTAIN MUNICIPALITIES IN 
JANUARY, 1950 



Municipality 

Minimum 

Minimum 

Other (monthly) allow* 

Total 


Serial 

monthly 

monthly 

an ops and oonooa- 

mlnimom 

No. 


basic 


d 'ameH^ 

sion a 

monthly 



wage 


allowance 


earning* 



Re. 

a. 

p- 

Rh. 

a. 

F’ 

Ra. 

Ra. 

a. 


1 

Bombay 

35 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 (House rent allow- 
anci )„* 

77 

0 

0 

2 

Ahmcd&bad .. 

25 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

3 

Poona 

30 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

t 

65 

0 

0 

4 

Madras 

18 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

2 (Unci' an allow- 

38 

0 

0 









ane* ) i 




6 

Mathnrai 

17 

8 

0 

18 

0 

0 

3 (House rent allow- 

38 

8 

0 









anc»). 




0 

Bangalore 

18 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 (House rent allow- 

36 

0 

0 









oner) 




7 

Hyderabad 

20 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

13-8-0 (Rs. 8 80 in 
tenm relief and Rs. 5 
house rent allowance). 

48 

8 

0 


8 

Ajmer 

30 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 


42 

0 

0 

9 

Delhi 

*30 

0 

0 

3“, 

0 

0 

10 (R*. 7 house rent 

and Rs. 3 city allow- 

illUM ). 

75 

0 

0 

10 

Ne* Delhi 

30 

0 

0 

33 

0 

It 

• 0 (Rh. 7 house rent 

75 

0 

0 









and Rs. 3 city allow¬ 
ance) 




11 

Amb&la 

20 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

* 

45 

0 

0 

12 

Simla 

15 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

6 (Local allowance) 

48 

0 

0 

13 

Lucknow 

25 

0 

0 

6 

4 

0 

2 (Special allowance) 

33 

4 

0 

14 

Kanpur 

25 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

7 (Kanpur special allow- 
anoe Rh. 5 and othor 
allowances Rh. 2). 

38 

4 

0 

15 

Patna 

18 

8 

0 

15 

0 

0 

33 

8 

0 

10 

Calcutta 

25 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

5 (R* 3 R 0 money va- 
lu of food cono *hh ions 
and Rh 1-8-0 house 
r< nt allowance). 

55 

0 

0 

17 

Gauhati 

20 

0 

0 




20 (Mon *y value of frpe 

40 

0 

0 









ra* on-'). 




18 

Cuttack 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

3 (Momy value of food 

32 

0 

0 









concession^). 




19 

Indore 

20 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

4 (City allowance) .. 

44 

0 

0 

20 

Bhopal 

15 

0 

0 

12 

12 

0 1 

- 

27 12 

0 


* In addition, a ipeoisl allow&noe of Rh. 5 in givrn to workpn* doing unclean work, 
t Hou'» rent allowance m also paid at ntea admi* lble to permanent Government 
servant*. 

X In addition, thoee who have pot in more than 2 years’ Barrio* are given a house- 
rent allowance of'R*. 2 pja. 

4 Hoii*e-rent allowance of Its. 2 pjn is given to those not provided with quartan. 
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7. Public Works departments 

The available information relating to the wages and allow¬ 
ances of the workers employed both departmental^ and 
through contractors by the Public Works Departments— 
Central and State—is given below :— 

Basic wages.—In the CP.W.D., labour employed depart- 
mentally gets a basic minimum wage of Rs. 30 p.ni. while 
labour employed through contractors is paid wages varying from 
Re. 1-0-0 per day to Rs. 1-12-0 per day, including allowances in 
the different regions. In the Public Works Departments in the 
States, the rates of wages vary from district to district. The 
daily rates of minimum wages obtaining in different States for 
men and women mazdoors are given below : — 

TABLE CVin 


MINIMUM DAILY RATES OF WAGES IN P.W.D. 


State 

J tawdoora 


Hen 

Women 

1. Madhya Pradesh 

Rs. A. P. 

0 14 0 

Rs. A. P. 

0 8 0 

«. lUdru. 

1 4 0 

0 10 0 

1 Utter Pndedi 

io 

X 14 0 

1 4 0 


4. Hyderabad 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

fS. PEPfiU. 

1 12 0 

1 8 0 

0. Rajasthan .. 

0 12 0 

0 0 0 

7. Traranoore-Goehii! 

1 1 0 

0 10 0 

8. Bhopal 

1 0 0 


8. Coerg 

1 8 0 

1 0 0 

10. Delhi 

1 8 0 

1 4 0 

tl. Himaekal Pradesh. 

1 12 0 

0 10 0 

14. Viadhya Pradesh .. . 

1 0 0 

! 

0 12 0 


Dearness allowance.—In addition to Wages, departmental 
workers in the C.P.W.D. are also entitled to dearness allowance 
at Government rates according to which the minimum dearness 
allowance amounts to Rs. 35 p.m. In the States qIsq depart¬ 
mental workers get dearness allowance at rates fixed by the 
respective Governments. However, the large majority of 
workers who are daily rated and are generally employed through 
contractors do sot get any separate dearness allowance. 
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8. Sana 

The following tables show the wage rates paid to 
Categories of s e a men in the ports of Calcutta and Bombay 

TABLE CIX 

sea men's wages IN INDIA, 1947, 

CALCUTTA RATES (MONTHLY) 


Ratings 

Pre-war 
rate of 

Present 

rate 

War bo¬ 
nes (100 
per sent, 
of pre¬ 
war rate) 

War risk 
and post¬ 
war 
sredit 
money 

Total 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Butler .. ., 

70 

140 

70 

60 

276 

Head waiter .. 

40 

80 

40 

66 

166 

General Saloon btoy 

30 

60 

30 

60 

100 

Topees (cleaner) 

22 

44 

22 

44 

110 

Dhobi (laondryman) 

45 

00 

45 

66 

201 

Deck Serang 

00 

120 

60 

66 

240 

Lascar 

18 to 25 

30 to 50 

36 to 50 

86 to 50 

00 to 125 

Carpenter . 

120 

240 

120 

■ • 

860 

Fireman serang 

60 

120 

60 

66 

246 

Coal trimmer 

18 

36 

18 

86 

00 

Bhandari (cook) 

' 4 

25 

50 

25 

50 

125 

Bhandan’s mate ., 

10 to 12 

20 to 24 

10 to 12 

20 to 24 

50 to 60 


TABLE CX 

BOMBAY RATES (MONTHLY) 






War risk 



Wages Sn 



allowanoe 



16th 

Present 

War 

(200 per 


Ratings 

Septem- 

rate 

allowance 

cent, sab- 

Total 

her 1030 



jeet to a 






mainnum 






of Re. 






66) 



Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Deck; 






Serang 

62 

130 

65 

66 

261 

Lascar 

26 

52 

26 

52 


Bhandarfs mate 

18 

40 




Carpenter 

Engine Room : 

00 

240 

120 

66 

860 

186 

1st tmdal ., 

46 

80 

40 

Bhandari 

30 

60 


’ 60 


Saloon: 

Butler 

90 

170 

65 

66 

a 

Chief cook .. 

78 

.150 

75 

66 

201 

General servant 

28 

52 

26 

52 

IID 
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I. Matfkiymmk wnnd by the Minimal Wagea Act 

Under the provisions of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 
some of the State Governments have fixed or notified minimum 
rates of wages payable to workers in the employments scheduled 
under the Act. These rates are given in take CXI 

In Bihar, the Punjab and Madhya Pradesh the wage rates 
fixed are inclusive of dearness or cost of living allowance. In 
Madras the wage rates in respect of oil mills and rice, flour or 
dal mills are inclusive of dearness allowance while those in res¬ 
pect of tobacco manufactories, public motor transport and 
tanneries are exclusive of dearness allowance which is granted 
on the following scale 

(1) Tobacco manufactories : 


In 1 x 

l i '0 

too 

VI 3» 

125 | 3 iO 

1 

3 r i 

17 r * 

• 

37( 

400 

Drampsn allowance for 
tach rupot of i amingn 

Nil 

1 anna 

2 annas 

3 annas 

4 annas 


(2) Tanneries : 


Basic Wages 

Dr amrwi 
allow anoe 


Rs 

Up to Rs. 20 per month 

IB p m 

Above Rs 20 per month 

10 p m, 


In the Central undertakings also the wage rates are ex¬ 
clusive of dearness allowance, which is granted according 1o 
income groups and amounts to Rs 35 p m in the case of the 
lowest paid workers 



TABLE CXI 

RATES OP WAGES FIXED OR NOTIFIED UNDER THE MINIMUM WAGES ACT, 1948 


WASH Am wmm 


! - 
* 

id 63 

3 s A *3. 

3*5 ; * Sr 5 . 

- K 7 12 *« 

a^ jdffc 

1 - 

lisl 

• • -51 a 4 

«?o && 8 d 9 

« 8 * E ,S 5 

O —k < ® T3 2 

ST3^ 5 9 

Central Under¬ 
taking! 

0 

• 

a 

• a. . 

S • 

a 

■*» "3 

8 3“ to 

fsj 

*i?s£ 

« cniS^ ^ > . 

$iui\ 

* 

qaapBJj 

Re 1-2-0 to 
Re. 1-4-0 per 
day. 

Rs. 1-4-0 per 
day. 

Re. 0-10-0 to 
Rs. 1-6-0 per 
1000 buiis* 

Re, 1 pel 
day ( Men) ; 
Re. 0-12-0 
per day 

(Women) * 

DQ 

1 " 

S 

Re. 0 12-0 per 
day 

Re. 0-14-0 per 
day.* 

Re. 1-2-0 per 
1C00 bidxs ; 
Re. 2 per 
1000 cigare. 
In tobacco 
coring ind¬ 
ustry a mini¬ 
mum time 
rata of Ra. 
1-4-0 per day 

Re. 0-12-0 per 
day. 

Bihar 

2 

dS * .d i l- a2 

H t6 » S % ^.5, 0 t . u 

A" 6* a, 

oil S.J* 4*2* 0,20 , 

»si sl-l »si 4 

Employment 

1 

: | 1 

1 L 

: 1 I I 11 

II S 33 

■ | ! 1 li 

| 1 if 5 If 

§ a *1 2 *g 

«■ « v « 




«i meat m o wt him mok, tMMO 



m lUtM notifi d, hut not yet fixed. 

t Sot originally included in the lohedola The act wai leter made applicable ti it. 
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COST AND STANDARD OF LIVING 
L Cost of Living Index Numbers 

State Series 

In the Year Book for 1946 a full account of the family budget 
enquiries and of cost of living index numbers in India has been 
given. Details vegaidmg ihe mtllud oL umstiuclion, etc., of 
many of the existing senes of cost of living index numbers will 
be found in “India Supplement to Guide to Current Official 
Statistics—Vol. I —Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 
in India—A critical study by S. Subramanian ” which is a priced 
Government publication. Table CXIII gives the cost of 
living index numbers which are being published at present 
for some of the important centres in India apart from those 
which are being compiled and published by the Labour Bureau 
in its new series with the year 1944 as base. The base periods of 
the index numbers given in the table are different but, wherever 
possible, the base has been shifted to August 1939. 

In Saurashtra pending the preparation of cost of living index 
numbers, the State Government have started compilation of re¬ 
tail price indices for three centres, viz., Rajkot, Bhavnagar and 
Jamnagar, with the year ending July, 1950 as base. 

Labour Bureau Series 

Reference to the Government of India’s Scheme for the com¬ 
pilation and maintenance of cost of living index numbers on 
uniform lines has been made m the 1946 Year Book. Under this 
scheme, cost of living index numbers are being published for 
filteen centres regularly every month in the Indian Labour 
Gazette. The cost of living index numbers for these centres for 
the years 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948, 1949 and September, 1950 are 
given in tab'e CXII. 

TABLE CXII 


LABOUR BUREAU WORKING CLASS COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 

(Base:—Average prices for 1944 = 100) 


Centre 

1045 

Annual average 
1940 j 1947 

for 

194g 

1040 

i 

iSeptein- 
I bor, 

1 1050 

1. Dolhi 

103 

107 

122 

132 

132 

134 

2. Ajmer 

110 

118 

152 

102 

101 

168 

3. Jhtirin 

97 

122 

13 J 

153 

159 

207 

4. Dohri-on-Sono 

100 

131 

158 

171 

170 

106 

5. Jam shod pur 

100 

103 

123 

130 

138 

162 

H. M.in^hyr & J am alp nr 

105 

132 

153 

106 

171 

202 

7. Cuttack 

102 

1(10 

117 

134 

147 

168 

8. Rornn in pur .. 

101 

111 

120 

145 

154 

174 

0. 'Jnnhiitl 

00 

80 

97 

117 

128 

128 

,10. ‘“ilthar 

92 

96 

110 

132 

138 

162 

11. 1 m ukiH 

04 

83 

93 

109 

110 

112 

1*2. Alenin 

e« 

107 

130 

150 

168 

166 

13 .Juljhulpnre .. 

05 

101 , 

123 

146 

151 

151 

H. Lu'lliinnii .. 

105 

110 

142 

168 

164 

168 

1.7. Kharagpur 

. 

97 

100 

111 

132 

137 

1)8 
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a. Family Budget Emprtrt*! 

Family budget enquiries were conducted by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in twenty-eight centres in the country during 1943- 
1946. Of these, six are now in Pakistan. Details regarding these 
enquiries and those conducted in the plantations during the year 
1947 have been published in the previous issues of the \ ear Book. 
Table on page 490 onwards in the Statistical Appendix contains 
in a tabular lorm the main results of these enquiries. 

Madras .—In Madras City a family budget enquiry is being 
conducted for studying the effects of the introduction of Prohibi¬ 
tion. 

Orissa.—An enquiry into family budgets of workers at 
Hirakud and Sambalpur was conducted by the office of the Chief 
Engineer, Hirakud Dam Project. For purposes of the enquiry, a 
rapid general survey of about 700 families of workers in different 
localities was made and from this a random sample of 100 fami¬ 
lies was selected. The enquiry showed that, on an average, a 
family consisted of 4.69 persons or 3.89 equivalent adult males. 
The average income of the family was Rs. 77-5-11 of which over 
seventyfive per cent, was contributed by the head himself. Over 
ninety per cent, of the income was derived from regular employ¬ 
ment. The average expenditure of the family was Rs. 77-8-8 per 
month. The average monthly expenditure on food was Rs. 43-14-6 
while it was Rs. 10-10-1 on miscellaneous items. 

Punjab (I).—Family budget enquiries in respect of workers 
engaged in oil mills, tea plantations and inferior employees under 
local authorities are being conducted in connection with the 
implementation of the Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

Uttar Pradesh .—Family budget enquiries in respect of 
workers at Lucknow, Bareilly, Meerut, Agra, Banaras and 
Saharanpur have already been completed and those at Modi- 
nagar, Ghaziabad, Jhansi and Allahabad are in progress. 

West Bengal .—A total of 3,729 family budgets of workers in 
tea plantations has been collected in Jalpaiguri, Darjeeling and 
Terai. It is understood that the data collected during these en¬ 
quiries have been analysed according to regions and the reports 
are expected to be published shortly. 

Family budget enquiries in respect of workers engaged in 
nee, oil and flour mills, tobacco (cigarette) and tanneries and 
leather manufactories have also been completed in connection 
with the implementation of the Minimum Wages Act. 

Hyderabad .—From July, 1948 to July, 1949 a family budget 
enquiry was conducted at six industrial centres in the State viz 
Hyderabad City Secunderabad, Warrangal, Nizamabad, Nakder? 
Aurangabad and Gulburga during the course of which 4 974 
family budgets were collected. Of these, 4,500 budgets have 
been accepted for analysis. The report on the analyst of the 
results as not yet available. 3 
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Mysore.-^It has beeh decided to enquire into the house rents 
relating to those centres for which cost of living index numbers 
are being published regularly. Family budget enquiries are also 
being simultaneously conducted in Hariher, Devangere, Bhadra- 
vati, Hassan and Mandya. 

Saurashtra.— The Government of Saurashtra started a 
family budget enquiry on 1st Jurte, 1950. It is opposed to rover 
1,200 families and up to the end of September, 1950, 622 budgets 
had been collected. 

Vindhya Pradesh.— Family budget enquiries relating to Class 
IV Government servants and ministerial staff in the salary 
group Rs. 25 to Rs. 300 per month were conducted during the 
year 1949-50. Brief summaries of the Reports based on these 
enquiries are given below ■ — 

R EWA CITY 

(i) Ministerial Government Servants. —The enquiry into the 
family budgets of ministerial Government servants in the income 
group Rs. 25 to Rs. 300 was conducted during the year 1950 in 
the course of which 59 budgets were collected. The enquiry 
showed that, on an average, a family consisted of 5.15 persons of 
whom 1.46 were earners. The average number of dependants 
living away from the family was 1.19. Of the 5.15 persons in 
the family, 2.32 were men. 1.58 women, 0 73 boys* and 0.52 
girls* The average monthly income of a family worked out 
to Rs 114.49 or Rs. 22.23 per capita. The total expenditure of 
the family amounted to Rs. 119,88 per month. The following 


statement shows the actual and percentage expenditure of the 
family on various important groups : — 


Expenditure 


Actual 

rrrmitBge 

1, Food 

t 

Pi. 

62-33 

51-P0 

2. Fuel and Lighting .. 

0-fiO 

7 03 

3. House Rent and Repain 

4-P0 

4-14 

4. Clothing and Footwear 

14-P4 

12-45 

6. Household Requisite* 

414 

3-45 

A, Miscellaneous 

24-01 

20 03 


119-88 

100-00 


Of the 59 families, 15 or 25.42 per cent, reported that they 
were in debt. 


(ii) Secretariat Peons —An enouirv into the family budgets 
of peons employed in the Vindhva Pradesh Secretariat was con¬ 
ducted during 1949. In all 160 familv budgets were collected of 
which 4 were rejected. Over 55 per cent, of the budgets collect¬ 
ed were for families in receipt of an income between R*. 30 
and Rs. 40 oer month while 22 ner cent were for those with an 
income of Rs. 60 per month or more. The enauiry showed that* 
on an average, a family consisted of 4.05 persons of whom 1.30 

*Leas than twelve years of atfe. 
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were men, 1.38 women, 0.78 boys and 0.50 girls. On an average 
there were 0.38 dependants living away from the family. The 
average monthly income of a family, excluding the value of the 
uniforms provided to the peons, worked out to Rs. 47.07 or 
Rs. 11.62 per capita. The total expenditure of the family 
amounted to Rs. 46.82 per month thus leaving a small surplus of 
Re. 0.25. The following statement shows the actual and per¬ 
centage expenditure of the family on various important 
gro ups :— _ 



Expenditure 


Actual 

Percentage 

1. Food 

Rs. 

31-17 

66-6 

2. Fuel and Lighting 

3-12 

6-0 

d. Houne Rent 

1-4B 

3-2 

4. Clothing and Footwear 

2-88 

6-2 

fi. Household Requisites 

0-09 

0-2 

6. Miscellaneous 

8-08 

17-2 


46-82 

100-0 


Family budgets of workers engaged in coalmines and the 
Shellac factory at Umaria are being collected at present. 

3. Food Control and Rationing 
The elaborate structure of food controls at present in force 
throughout the country was necessitated by the exceptional con¬ 
ditions created by World War II on account, mainly, of the cessa¬ 
tion of supplies of rice from Burma. Even after the end of hosti¬ 
lities, the food situation in India continued to be difficult and dur¬ 
ing the years 1946 and 1947 there was an extension and even 
intensification of control of food-stuffs. In December, 1947, a 
policy of partial de-control was introduced but it resulted in a 
steep rise in food-grain prices and m September. 1948 the policy 
was reversed and food controls were re-introduced. 

The present policy of food control envisages the control among 
cereals of rice, wheat, gram, maize, jowar, bajra, barley and ragi. 
Efforts are being made to maximise internal procurement and 
extend rationing schemes so as to achieve and enforce uniform 
standards of rationing and monopoly procurement throughout 
the country. 

The Central Government grant a subsidy to State Govern¬ 
ments in respect of imported food-grams. During the year 1949- 
50, this subsidy amounted to Rs 21 25* crores as against Rs. 26.93 
crores in 1943-49. The Slate Governments are a 7 so given a 
bonus of 8 annas per maund ot food-grains procured bv them ana 
an additional bonus of 8 annas per maund on quantities of food- 
grains exported by them under the Rasm Plan t In 1948-49 the 
total amount paid by the Central Government by way of pro¬ 
curement and export bonus was 4 71 crores of rupees. In 1949-50, 

t he tota l amou nt paid was 5 .66 crores o f r upees ____ 

‘Provisional. 

t For details of the Basic Plan please see Indian Labour Year 
Book, 1946, p. 197. 
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The present scheme of food controls in India may be broadly 
classified under two heads, namely (a) all-India control and (bl 
local controls. The pnncipa1 features of al'-India control are 
the procurement of food-grains from abroad on a monopoly basis 
by the Central Government and the implementation of what is 
known as the All-India Basic Plan During 1949, the Government 
of India imported into the country 37,06,000 tons of cereals valu¬ 
ed at Rs. 144.6 crores. The total imports of food-grains into 
India during the first nine months of 1950 has been 14.45,000 tons. 

The main features of local controls in each State are ration¬ 
ing and controlled distribution of food-grains and procurement, 
that is, securing from local resources of the quantities of grain 
required for meeting their commitments in regard to rationing 
and, in the case of suiplus units, for meeting the export quotas 
under the Basic Plan. During the year 1949 the total quantity 
of cereals procured within the country was 4,3,78,000 tons. The 
procurement of cereals during 1950 was 43,34,000 tons. At the 
Chief Ministers’ Conference held in August, 1950, it was de¬ 
cided to step up procurement both in surplus and deficit States. 

There are numerous other controls such as control of whole¬ 
sale and retail prices, control of movement from one district to 
another or of movements from aiea to area in the same district, 
control of stocks held by consumers traders and agriculturists, 
etc. But these are only ancillary to the two mam purposes 
described above, namely controlled distribution and procure¬ 
ment. 

The total rationed population m the country as reported up 
to the end of September. 1950 stood at 10 83 crorcs (out of a total 
estimated pooulation of 34 73 crons m March, 1950) of which 
4.5 crores were under statutory rationing. The figure of ration¬ 
ed population is likely to be misleading unless it is realised that 
the population that actuallv depends on Government stocks for 
their requirements is very much less than the total population. 
The difference between statutory and non-statutory rationing is 
that while under statutory rationing supplies are guaranteed by 
the Government, under non-statutory rationing there is no such 
guarantee on account of \\ Inch open markets are also allowed 
to some extent. The extent of rationing schemes adopted in 
various States and the si/e and composition of rations allowed 
are shown m the two statements given below. 

The Food Grains Investigation Committee appointed in 
August, 1949 examined the working of food controls and came to 
the conclusion that while the time is not yet ripe for complete 
decontrol, “with the goal of self-sufliciencv before the country 
in 1951 and the easier transport position, the country should be 
gradually but unmistakably prepared from now on for the final 
abandoning of controls and return to normalcy.”* Since the 
publication of the Committee’s Report in several States of this 
country natural calamities such as earthquakes, floods etc. have 
occurred and these have adversely affected the general food posi¬ 
tion. 

* Report of the Food Grains Investigation Committee, 1950, p. 
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TABLE CXV 

SIZE AND COMPOSITION OF RATIONS 

(Oz. per adult per day) 


1 Sim and Competition of ration Sice and Composition ofntion u 
as no Slat Deoembtr, 1649 on 30th June, 1050 

■state 


1 . 

Rice 

| Wheat 

Others 

Total 

Rice 

Wheat 

Others 

Total 

' Assam 

6-4 

11 

.. 

120 

Q'O 

1*0 

.. 

12 0 


to 

to 



to 

to 




12-0 

120 



12*0 

12-0 



Bihar 

120 

120 


120 

4*0 

2*0 


12-0 






to 

to 








120 

120 



1 Bombay 

1 11 

1*2 

1-1 

12-0 

1*1 

1-4 

2*9 

12*0 

1 

. to 

to 

to 


to 

to 

to 



60 

8-0 

61 


1 6*0 

7-2 

8-4 


1 Madhya Pradesh 

| 12*0 

12-0 

120 

12 0 

! 12 0 

12*0 

120 

12*0 

Madras 

1 20 

12-0 

20 

12 0 

, 2*0 

10*0 

2*0 

120 


1 *o 


to 


1 to 

to 

to 



8*0 


8-0 


8-0 

12*0 

10*0 


i Onua 

120 

12-0 


' 12-0 

12*0 

12 0 


12*0 

Panjah . 

1*2 

12-0 

120 

l 12*0 

1*24 

12*0 

12*0 

12*0 

1 Uttar Pradesh 

20 

10-0 

4-0 

14*0 

2-0 

6*0 

4-0* 

14*0* 

| 

to 

j 


1 (*) 

to 

to 


(*) 

1 

, 4-0 




4-0 

8*0 

| 

i 

1 Writ Bengal 

, 8-0 

2-3 


120 

9-7 

1*7 


120 


1 to 

to 1 

! 


1 to 

to 



1 

9-7 

12-0 



10-3 

12*0 



i Jammu and Kashmir 

2-0 

10-0 


12-0 

1 6*0 

6*0 


12*0 

1 

1 to 




1 to 

to 



1 

10*0 | 




i 11*4 

11*4 



Hyderabad 

4-0 l 

4-0 

40 

12*0 

2*5 

2*0 

4-0 

120 



to 



1 to 

to 

to 




12-0 



0-0 

2-3 

4*5 


Madhya Bharat j 

1-0 1 

6-0 

2-0 

10*0 

| 2*0 

BO 

2-0 

12*0 


to 1 


to 

to 



1 to 


1 „ I 

2-0 


120 

12*0 



4*0 


| Myanre . 

3-7 

2-0 

0-8 

0-0 

3-7 

2*0 

0*8 

0 0 

1 

to 

to 


to 

to 

to 


to 

1 

6-0 

30 


11-0 

6*0 

3*0 


11-5 1 

1 Rajasthan 


6-0 

2-0 

12-0 

20 

4*0 

1 3 

10 7 


1 

to 



to 

to 

to 

to 



12-0 



4-0 

8 0 

6 0 

12-0 

Saurashtra 

11 | 

7*5 

5-3 

13 3 

1-0 

5 3 

5*4 

11 7 

Travan oore-Corhin 

0-4 1 

2-0 


120 

8-0 

2*0 

| 

10-0 


to 1 

to 




to 1 


In 


10-0 

2-4 




2*4 

1 

iO 4 

Ajmer 

20 

10-0 

4-0 

120 

2*0 

8-0 1 

4 0 

12-0 

Coorg ! 

12-0 


12 ■O 

12*0 

12*0 

1 

12-0 1 

12*0 

i Df Ihi j 

10 

io-o 

14-0 

14*0 

10 

10*0 1 

12*0 | 

12*0 

| 

to 


(«) 

(a) 

to 

1 



1 

80 | 




fi-0 

i 

1 

_1 



(a) Including gram. 

* Reduced to 2 o*. and 12 oz. from August, 1950. 

Note 1.—Ration allowed to ohildren wae on* half of that allowed to adults Heavy manual 
workers are generally allowed an additional ration of 4 os. per day. 

2. Quantities abown against rice, wheat, etc.. Indicate the maximum quantity allowed 
under earh grain while the total indicates over all Male of ration. 
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CHAPTER Vn 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 
I. Health of the Industrial Worker 

The problems of health of the industiial workei are to be 
viewed from two angles - firstly, the health hazards which are 
common to all citizens and secondly the occupational health risks 
to which an industrial worker is exposed in certain industries. 
As a citizen, his needs are met by the geneial health service 
available to the community as a whole. As a worker in industry, 
however, the occupational risks, to which he is exposed, can be 
met by a properly constituted industrial health seivice, which 
can deal with those sets of factors in Lhc envnonment of his 
workplace which react adversely on his health 

Details of general health conditions in India are lound in 
certain publications, such as the Report of the Health Survey 
and Development Committee (Bhore Committee) Data icgard- 
ing the health of Industrial workers m India, however, are 
scanty, mainly because “ the machinery for providing such in* 
formation does not exist at present ”* 

Certain piogressive industrial undertakings maintain some 
statistics relating to sickness and absenteeism According to the 
data collected by Professor B P Adarkar fiom some firms, the 
maximum rate oi sickness was found to be 14.6 days per annum 
per workerf Surveys over limited fields have shown that 
about 6 to 14 per cent of the workers fall sick and each sickness 
results in about 3 to 4 days of absence The absenteeism 
statistics collected by the Labour Bureau show that absenteeism 
due to sickness or accidents in 1949-50 amounted to 3 9 per cent 
in match factories, 3 0 per cent, in cement factories 2 8 ir iron 
and steel industry, 1.2 in ordnance factories. 2 5 in the cotton 
mills in Madras, 1.6 in the woollen mills in Dhariwal and 3.0 
in the engineering industry in Mysore 

Some details about health conditions ol factory workers, 
miners and plantation workers have been given in the previous 
issues of this Year Book 

The Chief Advisor, Factories, of the Ministry of Labour, has 
been conducting an “Environmental Hygiene and Medical Sur¬ 
vey in the Storage Battery and Dichromate Manufacturing 
Factories The factories in Madras, West Bengal, Bombay 
and Uttar Pradesh have already been surveyed. The investiga¬ 
tion work is now in progress in Mysore State. The survey will 
be concluded after investigations in a factory in Delhi are com¬ 
pleted. 

* Report oj the Health Survey and Development Committee Vol. 
I, pp. 73-74. 

t Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers, p, 63. 
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In the 1948-49 issue of the Yeai Book, certain problems of 
industrial health investigated by the Industrial Health Research 
Unit ot the Indian Council of Medical Research were mention¬ 
ed * Duung tne year under review, research work on these 
items continued Some of the conclusions reached during these 
investigations are given below — 

(i) Effect of excess noise on workers —Preliminary findings 
in respect of i eduction of noise revealed that workers working 
in noisv envuonment, as in a textile mill, distinctly recorded an 
increased output of about 2 per cent, on ieduction of the noise. 
Further leseaich on a laigei gioup of workeis, however showed 
that the effect of reduction of noise is not the same on all the 
worker in case of some workers, there was reduction of out¬ 
put while others remained unaffected either way. None of the 
woikcis clinically examined, showed any significant loss of 
auditorv acuity or any signs of permanent deafness. The general 
supposition ^hat woik in noisy environments is Likely to affect 
the woikci s health adversely resulting in diminished efficiency, 
in loss of auditory acuity oi in peimancnt deafness has, there¬ 
fore been belied It appears that, attei due adaptation of a 
transitory natuie most woikeis remain almost unaffected by 
such a noise while only a few, with inherent inability for similar 
adaptation may be unsuitable for this type of woik. 

(li) V no real diseases —A survey ot patients suffering from 
venereal duca^es bi ought out the conclusion that the existing 
acute housing shortage and the mal-adjustment of socio-economic 
lac tors ait having a scuous repercussion on the industrial com- 
mumtv Of the '500 pat k nts examined about 50 per cent belong¬ 
ed to tin indudnal gioup Most of them were living in enforced 
separation fiom their families The suivey thus emphasised the 
wholesome influence of a harmonious family life as a check in 
the spread of venereal diseases 

tin) A medico-social study of women uorkers m the ]ute 
industry of West Bengal —An examination of case histones of 
700 women woikers employed in jute mills, revealed that there 
was ri significant inn vase in the vital loss amongst wonrun 
emploved in industry It was found that 11 per cent of then 
conceptions resulted in vital losses as against 4 2 per cent for the 
same gioup befoie then entry into industry and 6 7 per cent for 
women of similai socio-economic status but not employed in 
industry 

Investigation work on (a) incidence of lead intoxication in 
printing presses edc (b) cyanide hazard in electroplating In¬ 
dustrie and (c) the problem of silicosis in the Indian mining 
industi \ and the assessment of toxicity of industrial dusts was 
also conducted Details icgarding these aie gwen in the c ub- 
sequent section (Occupational Diseases) of this Year Book 

A.sample health and nutritional survey was conducted in 
three coffee estates in Mysore In all, 15 families, having 56 
member s, were medically examined _Of th ese 5 6 persons, 22 

* Indian Labour Year Book , 1948-49, pp 215 and 218 
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were found to be suffering from malaria and its after-effects 
such as enlargement of the spleen, anaemia, loss of appetite, 
feeling Of fatigue, etc. Another common disease was ankylosto¬ 
miasis (hook-worm) and it was observed that 10 out of the 56 
persons were suffering from this disease. Some of the persons 
were extremely anaemic with complications such as cardiac 
murmurs and oedema of legs and feet. Nututional deficiency 
was seen in 10 out of the 56 persons. In this group dimness of 
vision, development of early cataiact in young people, 
anaemia and failure to gain weight, were common features and 
the mam cause was under-feeding and poor diet. A few persons 
*veie suffering from skin affections such as scabies eczema, 
warts and ulcers. 

In Saurashtra, the Government conducted a B C.G. test for 
susceptibility to T.B. in the various factories m the State and 
the persons who gave negative results were vaccinated 

Diet of the Industrial Worker 

Apart from sanitation and environmental hygiene, food and 
dietary habits are potent factors in determining the state of the 
workers’ health. A considerable amount of detailed information 
regarding the actual diets of the workers is available in a series 
of family budget reports published from time to time by the 
various State Governments and the Government of India. On 
Ihe subject of the effect of the existing diets of the workers on 
their health conditions, however, not much data are easily avail¬ 
able. In view of the importance of this matter a request was, 
therefore, made to the Director, Nutrition Research Laboratories. 
Coonoor, to supply a note on the subject which he kindly did 
The information available to him is also scanty but the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs which are based on the note supplied by the 
Director give an idea of the findings of those who have studied 
the subject in a scientific manner 

In 1931, a survey on a small scale was undertaken by Dr. 
Lucy Wills to study the diets of textile mill workers and their 
families in Bombay. She was struck by the fact that most of 
the cases of pregnancy anaemias encountered bv her in Bombay 
were from the mill labour class She pursued the matter by 
studying the diets and found that they were defective and these 
studies confirmed her suspicion that iron deficiency could be one 
of the causes of microcytic anaemias encountered in pregnancy 
or in certain apparently healthy people Later measures have, 
however, shown that microcytic anaemia can also have its origin 
in deficient diets. Between the years 1935-40. Dr K. S Mhaskar 
of Bombay carried out another diel survey of over 700 textile 
mill workers in Bombay. Unfortunately the results of this sur¬ 
vey have not been published An important dietary survey of 
industrial workers which has been published is that of Dr. Mitra 
at Jamshedpur. He investigated the diets of 177 families consist¬ 
ing of 845 persons. He found that as incomes increased from 3 1 
anna per consumption unit per day to 14 0 annas per consumption 
unit per day the nutritive value of diets increased owing to 
greater consumption of oils and fats, milk and milk products and 
fruits 
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Dr. Mitra also made investigations on coa) mine labour at 
Jhana in 1941. Tn the same locality Dr. Lali has conducted re¬ 
peat surveys in 1947-48. Dr. Lall found that as compared to in¬ 
come levels in 1939-40 the present levels had risen by 330 per 
cent. Even then the incomes could not keep pace with the rise 
in prices. He also found that although the calorie intake had not 
shown appreciable diffeience as compared to the pre-war figures, 
the nutritive value of diets had definitely deteriorated. As a re¬ 
sult, the health of the community had suffered as was evident 
trom the increased morbidity rate and deterioration of children s 
health accompanied by greater incidence of nutritional deficiency 
as compared to the conditions in 1939-40. 

In 1946 the Labour Bureau undertook a family budget en¬ 
quiry ol plantation labour. These data were analysed from the 
nutritional point of view by the Nutrition Research Laboratories. 
The diets o± these workers were found inadequate both qualita¬ 
tively and quantitatively. Signs of under and malnutrition were 
in evidence in a large proportion of individuals examined during 
the suivey The details of this survey have been published on 
pages 202-3 of the Indian Labour Year Book for 1946. The Re- 
port of Major Lloyd Jones on plantations submitted to Govern¬ 
ment in the ycai 1947 indicates that the health conditions of the 
plantation labouiers are none too satisfactory. Prior to Dr. Lloyd 
Jones’ investigation ceitain other investigations were made by 
Dr. Napiei and his-colleagues which had shown the piesence of 
widespiead anaemia among the tea plantation labour of Assdm. 
It latei became clear, however, that conditions in tea gardens 
were not necessarily such as to induce anaemia where it did not 
already exist, they only perpetuated the state of affairs or rather 
piovided no better environment than that in which the workers 
were accustomed to live before they migrated to Assam. In the 
opinion of the Director, Nutrition Research Laboratories, this 
can be considered more or less true of industrial labour generally 
throughout India The diets of poor people in the villages are 
faulty The villagers are ill-nourished and physically under-de¬ 
veloped , very often they carry stigmata of nutritional deficiency 
which can be detected by clinical or biochemical examination. 

In the opinion of the Director, Nutrition Research Labora¬ 
tories, community feeding through canteens is one of the best 
methods by which information on sound dietary practices can 
be conveyed to the workers As will be seen from the section 
on Welfare much progress has been made in recent years m the 
establishment of canteens in factories and in fact under the new 
Factories Act every factory employing two hundred and fifty or 
more persons is required to establish a canteen. So far as is 
known, however, no studies have been made of the effect of can¬ 
teens on the health of the workers concerned 

2. Occupational Diseases 

Information about the incidence of occupational diseases 
in India is somewhat scanty. The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, 1923, lists (in schedule III) 12 occupational diseases which 
are deemed to be injuries by accident for purposes of payment 
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of compensation. .The State Governments have been authorised 
to add to this list of diseases, but, it appears, that none of them 
has made use of this power. The Mysore Act on the subject 
includes silicosis or miners' phthisis and cyanide rash among 
occupational diseases entitling a worker to compensation, while 
the Travancore Act includes primary epitheliomatous cancer 
of the skin resulting from emplo>ment in any process involving 
the roasting or shelling of cashewnuts or handling of roasted 
cashewnuts or extraction of cashewnuts, etc. The provisions 
of the Indian Act relating to compensation for occupational 
diseases have been rarely invoked and the number of cases of 
such diseases, which are reported, is very small. During 1949, 
for example, only one case of occupational disease was reported 
under the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act in U.P. This 
case was of lead poisoning resulting in temporary disablement 
and compensation amounting to Rs. 100 was paid for it. Com¬ 
menting on the absence of more cases, the U.P. report on the 
working of the Act during 1949 says, l ’ This single case is no 
index of the actual state of affairs in factories. Compared with 
the incidence of occupational diseases m similar industries in 
the U.K., the number is very small and presumably a number 
of cases remained unnoticed and unreported .The absence 

of a suitable agency for reporting occupational diseases is main¬ 
ly responsible for this. The opeiation oi the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act should go a long way in lindmg out the incidence 
of occupational diseases. 7 ' The West Bengal Government 
reported that during the period October, 1949 to September, 
1950, seven cases of occupational diseases were filed before the 
Commissioner for Workmen’s Compensation and all of them 
were disposed of during this period In Mysore, during the yea r 
ended 30th June, 1950, compensation amounting to 
Rs. 1,44,463-13-0, was paid in 130 cases (all of silicosis) under the 
Mysore Workmen’s Compensation Act. Details of these cases 
are as follows: — 


No. of OOSOB 


Duathn 

Permanent 

i 

i 

. i 

disablemt nt 

i 

4 : 

120 


Amount of eumponSBlion 


Deaths 
) Its. a. 

I 10,100 0 


Permanent 

disablement 


Rs a. p. 
1.31,303 13 0 


The Factories Act. 1948, makes it obligatory on factory 
managers to give information regarding certain occupational 
diseases (specified in a schedule) contracted by their employees 
and on medical practitioners attending on persons suffering 
from such diseases to report the same to the Chief Inspector. 
During the period, October, 1949 to September, 1950 cases of 
occupational diseases under the Factories Act, 1948, were report¬ 
ed only by Bihar and Bombay. In Bihar, a few cases of lead 
poisoning were reported. In Bombay, 19 cases of lead poisoning 
were reported during the period from 19 th December, 1949 to 
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20th September, 1950 and 12 eases oi chrome sores or ulceration 
were reported during the period from 1st January, 1950 to 20th 
September, 1950. 

As mentioned m the preceding section {Health of the Indus¬ 
trial Worker ), the Industrial Health Research Unit of the Indian 
Council of Medical Research has undertaken some surveys 
regarding occupational diseases The following are some details 
oi these surveys. 

(i) Incidence oj lead intoxication in printing presses, etc .— 
In the last issue of the Year Book*, it was stated that investiga¬ 
tions m some of the printing presses in Calcutta showed that 
among workers in the monotype, linotype and monocasting 
departments, who weie exposed to lead fumes approximately 
10 pei cent, suflered from sub-chmcal state of chrome lead 
poisoning Furthei investigations on this subject show that the 
percentage is much higher being nearly 41. The gravity of the 
problem, the extent of incidence of the chronic type of poisoning 
and the urgency of the protective devices for the maintenance 
of the health of the workers in this field would thus appear to 
be much greater than had hitherto been lealised. That eilechve 
measuies can fully eradicate this menace was clearly shown by a 
survey undeitaken in an electucal accumulator manuiactuiing 
concern With up-to-date protective equipment and necessary 
pieventive and prophylactic measures this concern which had 
to do even hcaviei work with lead and its compounds did not re¬ 
port even a single case of lead poisoning 

in) Cyanide hazard in electroplating industries. —Cyanogen 
and its compounds though less common aie as deadly as carbon 
monoxide and constitute a considerable souice of danger to the 
health of the woiker in various industries such as the electro¬ 
plating industiy, the coal tai industry and the fertilizer industry. 
Even non-Iethal doses oi such compounds, particularly of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, chronically inhaled over a long period, may give 
rise to various disorders An investigation was undei taken in 
three electroplating plants at the suggestion oi the Chief Inspec¬ 
ted oi Factories Government of West Bengal The result show¬ 
ed that m all cases the toxic hydro-cyanic acid gas is generated 
during electro-plating operations Because ol the satisfactory 
ventilation in the bigger concerns and the very small output of 
work in the smaller concerns, mostly privately owned, the 
amount of the gas did not exceed the maximum pumissible 
concentration or constitute any danger to the worker. The work 
earned out, however, proved a pointer to the widely prevailing 
ignoiance regarding the dangerous nature of such operations 
on the part of an otherwise capable management and emphasized 
that, with the growing industrialisation and consequent increase 
in output in this branch of industry effective propaganda and 
better ventilation specially in small privately owned concerns 
are called for 

(m) The problem of silicosis in the Indian mining industry 
and the assessment of toxicity of industrial dusts .—Inhalation of 

•Indian Labour Year Book . 1948-49, pi 217. 
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dust and respiratory diseases, such as silicosis, are closely inter* 
related. Though Indian mines employ about 4,70,000 workers, 
data regarding this aspect of industrial health are mostly confin¬ 
ed to the Kolar Gold Fields, employing only about 22,000 
workers. The study of the incidence of silicosis amongst Indian 
industrial workers and particularly Indian miners has been, 
therefore, one of the major problems taken in hand since the 
inception of the Industrial Health Research Unit. The problem 
is to investigate (a) the chemical composition of the Indian min¬ 
ing rock and its probable toxicity, (b) the probable degree of 
inhalation under actual working conditions, and (c) the existing 
rate of incidence of silicosis. Since toxicity of the mining dust 
is ultimately a function of its free silica content, 10 samples of 
different Indian mining rock obtained through the courtesy of 
the Geological Survey of India were exhaustively studied both 
by the chemical method and by the more infallible X-ray 
diffraction method. Eoth methods agree in indicating a high 
degree of silica content in the range of 40 to 70 per cent, indicat¬ 
ing the dangerous nature of the dust to which the worker work¬ 
ing in Indian mines is exposed. Further investigations into the 
various problems of silicosis are being conducted. 

3. Industrial Accidents 

Annual statistics of accidents in factories, mines and 
railways are collected upder the provisions of the Factories 
Act, the Indian Mines Act and the Indian Railways Act. Such 
systematic statistics regarding accidents are not, however, 
available in respect of any of the other sectors of industry 
although some information is collected periodically in respect 
of ports, tramways, etc., by the Labour Bureau. Statistics are 
also collected under the Workmen’s Compensation Act regarding 
accidents in respect of which compensation has been paid and 
the amount of compensation paid. These statistics cover a wider 
field and include besides factories, mines and railways, other 
sectors such as plantations, ports, tramways, posts and tele¬ 
graphs, etc. 

Factories 

Under the provisions of the Factories Act all accidents 
which cause death or bodily injury whereby any injured person 
is prevented from resuming work during the next 48 hours, are 
reported to the Factory Inspectors. Annual statistics of acci¬ 
dents are compiled by the Chief Inspectors of Factories from 
such reports and are published in their Annual Reports on the 
working of the Factories Act. Accidents are classified as, 

‘ fatal 1 serious ’ and 1 minor ’ according to the nature of the 
injury. An accident is considered to be 1 serious 1 if the 
injury involves absence from work for 21 days or more and 
‘minor' if it involves absence from work for more than 48 
hours but less than 21 days. The table below shows the number 
of fatal, serious and minor accidents in factories since 1939. 
While the statistics for 1939 to 1946 relate to the Provinces of 
the pre-partition British India, the figures for the last three 
years relate to the States formerly known as Provinces of the 
Indian Union. 
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TABLE CXVI 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES, 1939 TO 1949 


Fatal i^eriouK Minor Total 


V ear 

i Number 

I , * 

. wurksrs 
; killed 

1 

Per 
1000 
workers 
t*m pitt¬ 
ed 

Per 

Number j 1000 
i of workers 

! workers j employ- 
| injured . ed 

.! 

Number i 
id" | 

workers j 
injured 

_1 

Per 

1000 
workers 
employ¬ 
ed * 

Number j 
of •; 

workers j 
killed | 

. l,r . 1 
injured j 

Per 

1000 
wo then 
employ¬ 
ed 

1 

, 1939 .. 

221 

. U- 13 

5,837 ; 

3-33 

29,948 

17 10 

30,000 . 

20-50 i 

; 1940 .. 

230 

0 13 

0,857 

3 >72 

33,986 

18-42 

41.079 ; 

22-27 i 

! 1941 

271 

O' 13 

8,374 

3 ■ 88 

40,091 : 

18 59 

48,730 

22*00 

1942 .. 

323 

0-14 

9,111 

399 

44,740 ! 

- 19* UJ 

54,174 ■ 

23 73 i 

, 1943 

391 

0-15 

! 10,010 

411 

48.799 

20(13 

59,170" j 

24 29 r 

1941 . 

348. ; 

0-14 

10.038 | 

4 22 

30,3.36 

22-33 

07,322 

20 09 i 

1945 .. 

, 342 

O' 13 

1 1.000 

4 10 

58,775 

22 24 

70,123 

26 53 

1940* .. 

252 

0 ■ 1J 

8,423 1 

3 04 

48,400 t 

1 

20 94 

57,135 

24-08 

i 1947t 

214 

0 09 

8,075 

3-81 

49,892 I 

21*93 

58,781 ; 

25*84 

1 l94Ht .. 

259 

0 11 

9.132 

3-87 

58.073 | 

24*86 

08,004 ; 

28 • 84 

1949t .. 

2.'i0 

(M0 

3,702 

3-57 

00,004 i 

27*33 

75,010 

31 03 


The year 1949 recorded an increase in the accident rate due 
to a rise in the rate of minor accidents during the year as com¬ 
pared to the previous year. The rates of fatal and serious acci¬ 
dents, however, slightly declined. 

Table CXVII which shows the statistics of accidents in 
factories for 194.9 by States, indicates that comparatively high 
accident rates were recorded during the year in Ajmer§, Bihar, 
Bombay, Delhi and Punjab. The lowest rate was recorded in 
Orissa where the main industries are rice milling and tobacco 
manufacturing. Assam, in which the main industry, namely tea. 
is of a seasonal character, also showed a low accident rate. Com¬ 
pared to the previous year, accident rate showed an increase in 
Ajmer, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. It showed a comparative fall in Assam. Delhi, 
Madras arid Orissa. 


• Excluding Mu* Punjab and the N.W.F.P. 

t The figufea relate to 12 States of the Indian Union formerly known us Province* where¬ 
as the previous figures relate to the pre-partition of British India. 

| It is rap jrtod that- Lh^ m kin reason for the high rate of accident* in Ajmor is the fact that 
workers in the Railway w^rksh^p* *rj given leave with pay fur mire than 2 days even in ease of 
very nun Jr injuries aoJ su^b accidents that becomes reportable. 
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TABLE CXVII 


AOCIDENTS IN FACTORIES, BY STATES, 1949 


j States 

j 

Number 

of 

workers 

killed 

j 

1 

Per 

1000 

workers 

employ¬ 

ed 

Number 1 
of 1 
workers 
injured 

Per Number 

1000 ' of 

workers workers 
employ- injured 
ed 

Per 

1000 

workers 

employed 

Number 

of 

workers 
killed or 
injured 

Per 

1000 

workers 

employed 

Assam .. j 

i 

i 

» 

0 15 

71 

1 10 812 

13-28 

892 

14-59 

Bihar 

23 

0-15 

398 

! 

2-56 | 5,013 

32-27 

5,434 

34 98 

I Bombay 

73 

0-09 

i 

4,420 

5 60 23,850 

30-21 j 

28,343 

36-90 

i Madhya 

j Pradesh. 

9 

. 0-09 

44 ; 

i 

i 

0-46 2.122 

i 

25-10 | 

2,475 

25-71 

Madras 

44 

0-14 

1,077 

3-32 5,012 

: 

10 47 j 

6,133 

13-03 

! Orissa 

* 

0-07 

20 

! 1 

l 50 51 

1 

3-82 ' 

i 

72 

5 <30 

1 Punjab .. 

5 

0 13 

51 

1-30 ! 1.246 

! 

i 31-65 j 

! 

1,302 | 

j 

33-08 

tr. P. 

32 

OH 

324 

1 39 0,420 

I 

27-48 

! 

! 0,782 

20-01 


Weat Beag*] 51 008 2,138 3 21 j 18,516 j 27 84 | 20,705 31-13 

Ajmer .. 1 0-06 33 2 15 2,118 137-71 j 2,152 130-92 

i 

i 

Delhi .. 2 0-05 122 3*14 1,106 j 30-05 i 1,290 | 33-24 


Andinun 
4 Nioobar 
bludi. 


4 200 I 32 16-00 30 IB-00 


_i_i_i 

Total .. MO 0-10 8,702 337 M.604 27-30 7 5.616 31-00 
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An analyse of accidents which occurred during t949 by 
causes is given in Table CXVII1 

TABLE CXV1II 

ACCIDENTS IN FACTORIES, BY CAUSES; 1949 


Caust'K 

1 Fatal 

Sr non* 

Min )i 

Total 

1. Machinery— 

i 



1 

(n) Prime mo\ c rs 

i 

40 

97 

137 

(b) Tranflmiflswn maihuun 

20 

210 

7J8 

994 

(i) Lifting ninrhim r} 

S 

>\ 

241 

302 

(d) Working maihin iv 

42 

2/10 

12,088 

1 7,406 

Total 

70 

2,059 

n,7t>4 ' 

16,899 

2 Tramp «r*- 





(a) Rolling flint k on lint s 

13 

r0 


383 

(/>) Rolling uloik flint on lim * 

1 

S8 

<n 

013 

1 lot 41 

17 

1 164 1 

1,037 

1.2J8 

3 l’cMon? falling 

41 

071 

1,032 ' 

' 4, 104 

1 Falling ofojc t 

>0 1 

1,58 1 

12,420 

1 l fc 015 

5 Hand tuoK 



7 2S1 

►,014 

1 6 Ekcti itv 

n 

43 

188 

252 

7 Poison 

b 

07 

j 441 

>14 

8 Exp1n?i\t s and fire 

1 i-> 

i 

U8 

| 2,991 

i,m | 

9 Mi«odlan( oil* 

•i 41 

2 404 

20.S84 

20,3S9 

1 

All C aust 

270 

| 8,702 

00,t 04 

77 f10 I 


Mines 

The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector oi Mines on the 
working of the Indian Mines Act contains detailed statistical 
and other information regarding accidents in mines A ‘ minor 4 
accident is one on account of which absence from u,ork exceeds 
48 houis but does not exceed 20 days while a semous accident 
is one in which an injury has been sustained \\hich involves or 
in all piobability will involve, peimanent loss or injiuy to sight 
or hearing or the fractuie of anv limb or the enforced absence 
of the injured person from work for a period exceeding 20 day*? 
The table below gives statistics regarding the different types 
of accidents in mines from 1939 onwards The figures for 
1947, 1948 and 1949 relate to the States of the Indian Union for¬ 
merly known as Provinces whereas the previous figures relate 
to undivided British India 




TABLE CXDC 

ACCIDENTS IN MINES. 1939 TO 1949 


sm 
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The rate of fatal accidents in mines is more than 5 times 
as high as the rate in factories while the rate of non-fatal acci¬ 
dents is generally not mu2h different from that in factories. 
The year 1949 recorded a drop in the fatal accident rate from 
0.69 in 1948 to 0.64, the lowest ever recorded since the enforce¬ 
ment of the Indian Mines Act in 1901. The year, however, re¬ 
corded a large increase in the number and rate of minor acci¬ 
dents compared to the previous year The over-all rate of acci¬ 
dents increased from 25.48 in 1948 to 43.59 in 1949. 

As the bulk of the employment in Indian mines is in coal 
mines, it is of interest to stud> the accident late in coal mines 
in particular. The annual reports of the Chief Inspector of 
Mines, however, give the details only in regard to fatal and 
serious accidents separately. The tabular statement below 
gives the frequency rates for these two types of accidents in 
coal mines 

TABLE CXX 

ACCIDENT RATES IN COAL MINES (PER 1,000 WORKERS EMPLOYED) 



Yen* 


Fatal 

Seriou* 

J939 




\ *23 

.VB3 

1940 




1 3h 

5*83 

mi 




1-23 

5*35 

1942 




l 35 

5-74 

1943 




1*31 

1 603 

1944 


. 


1*32 

5*36 

194 5 




0*95 

4-34 

1946 



1 

• 

0 97 

1 83 

1947* 




0*74 

4-05 

1 

IMS* 



i 

i 

0 82 

3*83 

1949* 




(1 75 

4 M 


_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 



The accident rates m coal mines, both fatal and serious, 
are higher than the corresponding figures for all mines The 
latest figures show a slight fall in the fatal accident rate in coal 
mines The rate of serious accidents has, however, appreciably 
increased 

Mica mines and coppei mines also show higher rates of acci¬ 
dents especially of the fatal type while comparatively low rates 
are recorded in manganese and iron uie mines. Accident 
rates in these important categories oi mines during 1949 are 
shown in Table CXXI, 

* The flfnroe rotate to 12 Statu of the Indtan Union formerly knows m ProTinoee 
wfeero&e the previous figure rotate to nadirided British Tnrtta . 
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ACCIDENT RATES UNDERGROUND, IN OPEN WORKINGS AND ON SURFACE 
IN MINES DURING 1949 (PER 1,000 WORKERS EMPLOYED) 


FaUI 


ScnouB 


1 

1 

(. 

0 

Ij 

1 

l J 

1 

1 O 

i 

! - 
1 s 

i 1 
/ 

1 1 

I c 

03 & 

1 % 1 

1 = I u 

1 

1 . 

, 2 

0 M 

Ah 

0 
cr 

Overall 

j ALL MIN KS* 

J 37 

1 1 

1 0*09 

i 

0-22 , 

1 

0 *tR 1 U -42 

1 

0 09 

1 2 ’ 72 

i 

3*70 

1 Coal 

1 i in 

Oil 

0 lb 1 

(>•75 | 7 25 

0-09 

l 2-45 | 

4-44 

1 Mica 

I 

0 5 (> 

i 

0-25 

O-SI) 

0 55 | 1 11 


0 43 1 

' 0 79 

| Manganese 

i 

J ■ 14 

0 22 1 

0-13 j 4 54 


0 * 42 i 

1-38 

Copper 

II HI 


1 

0 55 11(1 40 



6*38 

Iron Ore 



0 5 .i 

0 10 0 211 


3 U 

1 2 « 


i 


i 


Accidents in mines aie moie frequent underground than 
in the open workings or on surface The fatal accident rate 
was 137 underground m 1949 in respect ol all mines, the rate 
being somewhat higher in the case of coal mines The over¬ 
all rate of serious accidents underground was 6 42 in 1949, the 
corresponding rates being as high as 7 25 in coal mines and 
10.49 in copper mines 

Detailed statistics regarding the causes of accidents are 
available in respect of fatal accidents only In 1949 out of 271 
fatal accidents, 163 were caused b\ falls of roofs and sides, 34 
occurred in haulage, 22 in shafts and 8 on surface railways. 
Explosives were responsible tor 8 fatal accrdents and electricity 
for 3 The others were caused by underground machinery, etc. 

Railways 

Statistics relating to fatal and non-iatal accidents in 
railways aie published in the Annual Reports of the Railway 
Board The tabular statement below shows the number of 
accidents to railway servants (including those in the work¬ 
shops) and accident rates per 1,000 workers employed during 
the period 1939-40 to 1949-50. The figures for the last two 
years relate to the Indian Union whereas the previous figures 
relate to undivided India. 

* Including mines not specified below. 
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TABLE CXXn 

ACCIDENTS IN RAILWAYS, 1939-40 TO 1949-50 



| Railways excluding 
workshops 

Railway w 

orknhopf 

1. 

i 

Accident rate* per 
1,000 persons cm- 1 
ployed 


i i 

1 

Killed 

i 

1 

Injured 

Killed 

injured 1 

| 

Fatal 

1 

Non-fatal 

i 

I939-4H 

1 i 

178 ' 

15.882 

5 

1 

8,688 1 

0-26 

34-68 

ll 940-4 L 

243 | 

17,373 

12 

8,675 

0-35 

J 

35-64 

1 1041-Li 

247 | 

l 

19,427 

13 

9,654 1 

| 

0-34 

38-38 

1942-13 

320 ' 

20,314 

! 1 

! 12 

10,651 

0 40 

37-49 

1943-41 

309 

22,287 

! 15 

12,313 

0*43 

38-92 j 

'1944-4:. 

303 

23,552 1 

18 

13,862 

0-40 

| 43-48 | 

1945-40 

331 

27,160 

11 

14,696 

0-40 

1 42-24 

1940-47 

329 

29,489 

13 

17,201 

0-33 

1 44-60 

' 1947-4 Hi 

213 

22,07 J 

16 1 

14,617 | 

0-25 

40-82 

L948-49l 

267 

20,823 

9 

17,331 | 

0-30 

1 11-80 

1049-501 

232 

23,151 

1 18 

IB,550 | 

0-28 

| 46-38 


There was a slight increase m the non-fatal accident rate 
during 1949-50 as compared to the preceding year. Excluding 
the accidents in railway workshops, so far as the fatal accidents 
are concerned, most of them are caused m the movement of 
vehicles. In 1949-50 out of the 232 fatal cases, 195 were caused 
in the movement of vehicles, 18 were due to accidents to 
trains, etc. and the rest were due to other causes. Of the non- 
fatal cases, 5,479 were caused in the movement of vehicles and 
323 were due to accidents to trains, etc., while the rest were 
due to other causes 


Tramways 

Serial statistics relating to accidents in tramways are not 
available. Information recently collected by the Labour Bureau 


* Coven railway workshops also. 

t Tbeee figures relate to the Indian Union where** the previous figure* relate to 
undivided India. 
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in respect of the twelve months ending June. 1950 is. however, 
given below • — 

TABLE CXXIII 

ACCIDENTS IN TRAMWAYS 


Pi litre 


No of accidents 


Calcutta 

Bombav 

Madras 


1,07ft 

*31 

296 


Most of these accidents were of a minor nature 

POflTS 

As in the case of tramways, serial statistics regarding acci¬ 
dents are not available m the case of ports also Information 
recently collected by the Labour Bureau in respect of 1948 and 
1949 is given below • — 

TABLE CXXIV 

ACCIDENTS IN MAJOR PORTS 



Fatal 

Sf i ions 
(Perma 
nont did 
a Moment) 

Minor 
( Iunpo 
nr> dis 
ablemc nt) 

Total 

Bnmb*>y- 




i 

1048 

7 

II 

571 

1 1 

589 | 

1949 

1 

6 

047 

058 ^ 

Calcutta— 


1 


1 

1 1 

1948 

8 

| 2Sn 

3,80R 

l 

4,no« 

1949 

1 *1 

219 

1 .3,531 

3,7fl6 1 

Mad ran— 

1 

f 




1948 

1 

9 

1 

416 

42fl 

j 

j 1949 

1 

10 

401 

412 1 

1 

Cochin— 




1 

1948 

1 

2 

23 

2ft 

1940 


7 

32 

39 

Viaakhapatnam— 

i 




1947-48 



107 

107 


1948-49 

- 


US 

12S 
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The annual reports of the Chief Adviser, Factories, Ministry 
of Labour on the working of the Indian Dock Labourers Act, 
1934 give some data relating to dangerous occurrences and acci¬ 
dents in docks in the five major ports of India. The first 
report on the subject which relates to the period 17th August, 
1948 to 31st December. 1948 shows for that period a total of 
1,014 accidents of which 7 were fatal. The subsequent report 
which relates to 1949 shows a total of 1551 accidents during the 
year, out of which 19 were fatal. These statistics, it should 
be remembered, relate only to the loading and unloading labour 
and do not cover the other types of labour employed in the 
ports. The details for each port are given below : — 

TABLE CXXV 

ACCIDENTS IN DOCKS IN MAJOR PORTS, 1949 


Name of the port 

i 

Fatal 1 

. 

Non-lft+iil 

Bombay 

7 

556 

Calcntta 

7 

701 

Madras 

3 

195 

Vmakhapatnam 

1 

73 

Cochin 

] 

7 

Total 

19 

1/32 


Of these, 43 were caused by lifting machinery, 55 occurred 
in transport, 481 were caused by falling objects, 214 resulted 
from persons falling and 452 occurred in handling tools. The 
others were caused by stepping on or striking against objects, 
use of hand tools and other miscellaneous causes. 

Summary 

It may be of interest to summarise here the position re¬ 
garding the frequency of accidents in the three main sectors 
of employment, viz., factories, mines and railways. The 
following table shows the latest available figures of accident 
rates per 1,000 workers employed in each of these three 
sectors. 


TABLE CXXVI 


ACCIDENT RATES IN FACTORIES, MINES AND RAILWAYS, 1949 
(Per 1,000 workers employed) 



Fatal 

Serious 

Minor 

Total 

Factories 

0-10 

3-55 

27-41 

31-06 

Mlnea 

0-64 

3-70 

39-25 

43-59 

Rail w ays f 

0-26 | 

46-38 

46-66 


L593DofLB f Figure* relate to 1949-60 
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Compensation for Accidents 

The Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923 provides for the 
payment of compensation to workmen in case of injury arising 
out of and in the course of employment. The provisions of this 
Act are discussed in detail in another section * As stated above, 
the Act covers various branches of employment including, be¬ 
sides the sectors in regard to which statistics of accidents have 
been given above, others such as posts and telegraphs, planta¬ 
tions, building and construction, cinematography, etc. Table 
CXXVII gives the number of cases in which compensation was 
paid together with the amount of compensation paid during 
1949.f Persons drawing above Rs. 400 per month are not 
covered by the Act. 

Prevention of accident* 

Statutory provisions relating to safety at work and preven¬ 
tion of accidents exist in the Factories Act, the Indian Mines 
Act and the Indian Dock Labourers Act and are referred to in 
the relevant sections of the chapter on Labour Legislation. The 
provisions of the Factories Act, in particular, have been im¬ 
proved in the new Act passed in 194B which places the respon¬ 
sibility for the safety of workers ehtirelv on the occupier of the 
factory. This Act came into force on 1st April, 1949 Proposals 
are under consideration for improving the safety provisions of 
the Indian Mines Act also. 

A considerable proportion of the accidents in factories, 
especially of the fatal and serious type, is generally attributed 
to machinery. Proper fencing of machinerv is therefore being 
insisted upon bv Factory Inspectorates. The non-availability of 
sufficient quantities of iron has, however, stood in the way of 
developing proper fencing. As an alternative, wooden fencing 
has therefore been allowed in most States. Suitable models for 
certain types of fences have been demonstrated widely by the 
Factory Inspectorate in Bombay. 

Organisation of ‘ Safety Committees ’ is encouraged in 
Bombay, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh where it is reported to be 
making good progress Films regarding safety in the engineer¬ 
ing industry are exhibited in Bombay. A general improvement 
in the observance of safety provisions has been reported from 
most of the* States. 

The organisation of the Chief Adviser, Factories is 
endeavouring to promote industrial safety by educating both 
employers and workers in regard to the value of the measures 
laid down for the health, safety and welfare of the workers. 
To enable the factories to implement the provisions of the Fac¬ 
tories Act, 1948 with regard to safety and welfare measures, this 

* Section on Labour Legislation see pages 95-101. 

+ The statistics are based on annual returns furnished bv the 
employer* and may not be complete as there is a considerable degree 
of non-submission of returns in spite of the statutory obligation. 
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organisation has made arrangements with the Ministry of In¬ 
dustry and Commerce for the release of controlled materials 
such as steel, cement and pipes to factories against indents cer¬ 
tified by the Chief Inspectors of Factories. Leaflets and pamph¬ 
lets are published from time to time by this organisation on 
safety methods and prevention of accidents. Posters are also 
prepared from time to time regarding the observance of safety 
measures and circulated to Factory Inspectorates in the States. 

The Government of India have had under consideration for 
some time the setting up of an Industrial, Safety, Health and 
Welfare Museum to serve as a permanent means of exhibiting 
methods, arrangements and appliances for promoting the safety, 
health and welfare of industrial workers. The scheme has, 
however, been postponed so far in view of the financial 
stringency. 

Inspectors were appointed at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta 
for the administration of the Dock Labourers Regulations which 
came into force in February, 1948. According to the report for 
1948 on the working of the Regulations, the requirements relat¬ 
ing to the fencing of work places and approaches were generally 
complied with. In regard to life saving appliances, first aid and 
ambulance, however, the position could not be considered as 
satisfactory. 

Voluntary bodies such as the Safety First Association of 
India and certain employers’ and workers organisations have 
also been endeavouring to promote safety. The former publishes 
a monthly bulletin on the subject called the 1 Efficiency News \ 



CHAPTER Vm 

INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 

A somewhat detailed account of industrial housing in 
India was given in the 1946 issue of the Indian Labour Year 
Book, Notes on developments in regard to industrial housing 
were included in the subsequent issues of the Year Book. 
Since the subject of industrial housing is now engaging the 
attention of the Union and State Governments more than ever, 
a detailed account of the subject is given in this chapter. 

Measures adopted by the Government of India 

The subject of industrial housing was discussed at the 
seventh meeting of the Standing Labour Committee as early as 
in August, 1945 when a Sub-Committee to consider and report 
on various aspects of the problems relating to the housing oi 
workers was appointed. The Sub-Committee submitted its 
report in May, 1946 and recommended, among other things, 
certain minimum standards for workers’ houses, the institution 
of a Building Fund to finance the housing of industrial workers 
and the setting up of National and Regional Industrial Housing 
Boards to administer the Fund. The Central and Provincial 
(now State) Governments were to provide the necessary 
finance by making available long-term, interest-free loans for 
approved schemes of housing complying with the minimum 
standards recommended. 

Industrial housing also figured in the Industrial Truce 
Resolution adopted in December, 1947 wherein one of the 
measuies recommended for attaining the objectives of the 
Resolution was kk that as a first step towards the improvement 
of the standard of living of the workers immediate attention 
should be devoted to the problem of housing of industrial 
labour ; the cost of such housing should be shared in suitable 
proportions between the Government, employers and labour, the 
share of labour being given in the shape of a reasonable rent.” 
In April, 1948, the Government of India announced, as u part of 
their industrial policy, a scheme for the construction of a million 
workers’ houses to be completed within a period of ten years. 
Details of this scheme were given in the Indian Labour Year 
Book, 1948-49.* In April, 1949 a fresh scheme for industrial 
housing on the basis that the capital required for industrial 
housing should be provided as a loan to the extent of two-thirds 
by the Central Government and one-third by the Provincial 
(now State) Government or an employer sponsored by the 
latter was drawn up. The ^oan advanced by the Central 
Government was to be free of interest and to be repaid by the 
State Governments within a period of 25 vears by building up 
a sinking fund for the purpose. The scheme was circulated to 
the various State Governments who were also asked to notify 
their programmes of industrial housing and their requirements 


* Pages 244-45. 
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of th* loan lor this purpose. On amount ad fiaeuid afrinfaMy, 
however, much headway could not be made in regard to the 
furtherance of the scheme. A sum of rupees one crore has been 
provided for 1950-51 and has been advanced to the Governments 
of Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa and Punjab. The 
subject of industrial housing is now engaging the Attention of 
the National Planning Commission. 


Housing of Coal Miners 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund constituted by the 
Government of India under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare 
Fund Act, 1947 maintains a separate account from which a 
housing scheme for coal miners is being financed. The total 
receipts of the Housing Account of the Fund up to 31st March, 
1950 amounted to Rs. 89,33,960. The scheme for the housing of 
coal miners envisaged the building of 50.000 houses—31,000 in 
Bihar, 15,500 in Bengal and 3.500 in Madhya Pradesh. It was 
proposed to build 12,500 houses in Bihar, 6,500 in Bengal and 
1,750 in Madhya Pradesh in centralised mining townships and 
provide the townships with all modern amenities. Under 
the scheme the Government of India have constituted a Coal 
Mines Labour Housing Board consisting of eight members, two 
representing Government and three each representing mine- 
owners and workers. 

The construction of more than 1,000 houses at Bhuli in the 
Jhana coalfield has been completed and about 500 moie houses 
are nearing completion. Each house has two living rooms, a 
kitchen, a bath room and a verandah in addition to a court¬ 
yard. The houses have walls of burnt brick and roof of 
reinforced concrete. They arc built around quadrangles. 
Water will be pumped tiom wells and stoied in reservoirs 
provided in each quadrangle. Sepaiate community latrines 
for men and women wull also be provided. Over 150 houses in 
this township have been occupied by the miners. The rent 
realised by the Fund for each house is Rs. 8 per month of 
which Rs. 2 arc payable by lhe worker and Rs. 6 by his 
employer. The Fund, on the* other hand, will have to spend 
about Rs, 13 per house per month for maintenance and for the 
supply of water and other amenities. In the Ramganj coal¬ 
field about 48 houses have been completed at the proposed 
township at Bijoynagar w’here possession of land for about 
500 houses has been obtained. About 300 houses are under 
construction at Giridih and Bokaro. Designs and plans for 
building several small townships have been completed. 

With a view to speeding up the construction of houses for 
coal miner’s a new scheme has been drawn up by Government. 
Under this scheme a subsidy up to 20 per cent, of the cost of 
construction of houses built by colliery owners in accordance 
with the specifications prescribed by the Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Fund will be paid by the Fund. 
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Matures adopted by State Governments 

Bihar 

The Government ot Bihar have under consideration a 
Comprehensive Industrial Housing Scheme. A Sub-Committee 
set up by the Bihar Central Labour (Standing) Advisory Board 
Has presented its report on the Scheme and the report as 
approved by the Board deals with the irreducible minimum for 
a standard house, standard of sanitation, lighting, assessment 
of rent, etc. The report emphasises that the housing of workers 
at a minimum standard is mainly the responsibility of the 
employers and that to ensure a stipulated standard the houses 
should be built according to the plan and type prescribed by 
Government. Government, however, should help the Housing 
Scheme by giving loans, rendering help for acquisition of land 
and procurement of materials and giving technical guidance. A 
short-term plan for industrial housing is being financed by 
Government. 

Bombay 

In January, 1949 the Government of Bombay set up a 
statutory Housing Board under the Bombay Housing Board 
Act, 1948 for dealing with the housing problem. A target of 
1,25,000 tenements in five years was proposed and assistance 
to outside agencies such as local bodies, co-operative housing 
societies, etc., was offered. The Bombay Housing Board is in 
charge of the construction programme. Most of the tenements 
constructed by the Board in the industrial centres of the State 
are reserved for industrial workers to whom these tenements 
are rented at subsidised rents. 

During the year 1st April, 1949 to 31st March, 1950, 1,186 
tenements were constructed at Bombay, Ahmedabad and 
Sholapur for industrial workers. Of these, 306 are tenements 
with a room and a kitchen, 780 have two rooms and 28 three 
rooms while the remaining 72 are of the hostel type. The 
size and location of these tenements and the rates of 
subsidised rent charged are shown in the statement below : 


Location 

Number 

of 

tenements 

Type 

1 

Size 

| Subsidised 
rent jkjt 
month 




Sq. ft. 

Re. 

; Bombay— 




At the foot of Worli Hill 

192 

Two rooms 

240 

37 

Sowree .. 

252 

One room'and 
kitchen 

200 

20 

Wadala .. 

54 

Do. 

260 

34 

Ahmedabad— 





Aaarwa 

Sholapur— 

336 

Two“roomi 

225 

23 

* 

252 'l 

Do. 

200 

9 


72 y 

Hoetel 

101 

9 


28 J 

Three rooms 

N. A. 

9 


•Rent not yet fixed. 
N.A.—Not available. 
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Apart front the construction of houses for industrial 
workers the Bombay Housing Board is in charge of the 
execution of other housing programmes of the Government 
of Bombay. According to an article which has appeared in 
the Labour Intelligence of September, 1950, the total number 
of tenements so far constructed by the Government of Bombay 
is 5,361* distributed as follows : 

(i) Tenements for those in low income groups— 


Bombay City ... ... ... 777 

Rest of Greater Bombay ... ... 1,303 

Bombay Suburban District 1,024 

Ahmedabad ... 384 

Sholapur ... ... ... 56 

(ii) Tenements for industrial workers— 

Bombay City 478 

Rest of Greater Bombay 306 

Ahmedabad 448 

Sholapur ... ... ... 45 

Tenements for (i) and (ii) above and for students— 

Rest of Greater Bombay 245 

Sholapur . . 244 

Virar ... 31 


5,361 


Madhya Pradesh 

The State Government have drawn up a scheme for 
industrial housing. The scheme has been placed before the 
State Labour Advisory Committee for approval. Under the 
scheme it is proposed to build 500 houses within a year. A five 
year programme for the construction of 1,500 houses at a total 
cost of Rs. 5 million has also been drawn up. It is proposed 
to set up a Housing Board which will undertake the construction 
of these houses. 

Punjab 

The State Labour Advisory Board has accepted Govern¬ 
ment of India’s Scheme at its meeting held in August, 1950. 
The Government of India have sanctioned a grant of rupees ten 
lakhs to the State Government for the year 1950-51. 

Uttar Pradesh 

The Government of U.P. conducted in 1946 a rapid survey 
of industrial housing at Agra, Firozabad, Aligarh and Hathras 
in order to assess the requirements of industrial housing. To 
surmount the two main difficulties in the way of industrial 
housin g, namely, finance and shorta ge of building materials, 

♦Labour Intelligence, Bombay, September, 1950, p. 6. 
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the Government explored the possibilities of constructing 
cheap yet durable and comfortable houses which would require 
a minimum amount of building material such as iron, cement, 
etc. The Public Works Department of U.P. conducted certain 
experiments in this direction but with limited success. In 1948, 
small building plots were made available to the workers in the 
Parampurwa area in Kanpur at concessional rates. 

The Kanpur Development Board has prepared a scheme for 
the construction of 50,000 quarters at the rate of 3,000 quarters 
per year. Under the scheme a sum of Rs. 1 crore will be 
required per year. The rent of the quarter will be fixed at 
Rs. 10 per month for two-room quarters and Rs. 6-8-0 for one 
room quarters. A capitation tax of Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 per worker 
per annum will be imposed on the employers. The scheme is 
receiving the attention of Government but on account of the 
present financial stringency it may not be possible to take it 
up immediately. 

The State Government has al$p under consideration a 
scheme for the development of the sugar industry and for 
providing suitable welfare measures including the housing of 
labour employed m the industry. A Bill has been recently 
framed for this purpose and published in the U.P. Gazette.* 

Hyderabad 

The Government of Hyderabad have under consideration a 
proposal for thp creation of a Common Fund for housing 
industrial workers. 

Madhya Bharat 

Out of the war profits of the textile mills in Indore a 
Housing Fund has been set up for the construction of houses for 
industrial workers. An amount of Rs. 40 lakhs has accumulated 
in the Fund. A scheme for the building of 1,000 tenements 
in the first instance is in progress and land has been acquired 
for this purpose in the vicinity of the industrial area. The 
tenements will be built according to plans and specifications 
approved by Government. 

Mysore 

The Government of Mysore enacted a Labour Housing Act 
in 1949. Rules under the Act are being framed. Meanwhile, 
the City Improvement Trust Board, Bangaloie. has been 
entrusted with the work of constructing houses for labour in 
that city. The plans and estimates prepared in this connection 
have been circulated among the planters to enable them to 
adopt them for the housing scheme in plantation areas. 

Pepsu 

In accordance with the Industrial Housing Scheme of the 
Government of India the Government of PEPSU have included 
proposals for industrial housing in their Five Year Development 
Programme commencing from 1951-52. It is proposed to 
construct housing colonies for industrial workers in important 
industrial centres. _ _ 

* See Indian Labour Gazette , October, 1950, p. 265. The Bill 
now been passed into an Act. 
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Tmvancore-Cockin 

The Government of Travancore-Cochin have constituted & 
Housing Board for handling problems relating to housing in 
the State and have also appointed a special officer in connection 
with their housing scheme. Under the scheme 50 per cent, of 
the cost of construction of houses is to be contributed by the 
employers. The remaining 50 per cent, will be advanced by 
the State as an interest-free loan repayable by the employers 
within a period of 25 years. If Government lands are avail¬ 
able they will be let out to the employers on a nominal rent. 
The cost of a house with a plinth area of 325 sq. ft. is 
expected to be not more than Rs. 1,200. The maximum rent 
chargeable for the houses is 2J per cent, of the capital 
expenditure and would, therefore, be only Rs. 30 per year. 
Already 18 houses have been built under the scheme at 
Punalur for industrial workers and the target during the year 
1950-51 is 100 houses in important industrial centres in the 
State. 


Delhi 

The Delhi Central Electric Power Authority Ltd., New 
Delhi, the New Delhi Municipal Committee and the Delhi 
Water Sewage Board have indicated their willingness to take 
advantage of the industrial housing scheme sponsored by the 
Government of India and the D C.E.P.A. has already started 
constructing a few houses. 

Housing provided by Employers 

(i) Factory Industries 
Cotton Mill Industry 

The Cotton Mills in Bombay have provided 166 chaivls 
consisting of 4,940 tenements for their employees and about 
16,000 of them are accommodated in these tenements. Only 
a small number of these tenements have two rooms. The 
majority of the single room tenements are between 10'xlO' 
and 15'xl2' in size. The rent charged varies from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 5 per month for small rooms and Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 for large 
rooms. 

Out of 53 cotton mills in Ahmedabad only 16 provide 
housing for their workers. Even in these cases only a portion 
of the workers are provided with living accommodation. The 
majority of the tenements provided consist of one room and a 
verandah although a few have two rooms and a verandah. One 
Mill does not charge any rent for the housing provided. In 
other cases rent varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 8 per month. 

From 12 to 20 per cent, of the cotton mill workers in 
Sholapur are housed in quarters provided by the Mills. The 
quarters consist of single or double room tenements each room 
having a floor space between 100 and 180 sq. ft. Generally 
,,more than one family live in a room. The rent charged 
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varies from Rfi. 1-8-0 per month for single room tenements 
to Rs. 4 for two room tenements. 

The Jiyajee Rao Cotton Mills, Gwalior, have provided a 
workers* colony consisting of 1,787 quarters where about 5,000 
workers are housed. All the quarters are spacious with ample 
open space. Flush latrines have been provided in the colony. 
Numerous gardens growing fruits and vegetables have been 
laid out within the colony. The colony has its own water and 
electric supply. 

In the Birla Cotton Mills, Delhi about 42 per cent, of the 
workers have been provided with housing accommodation. The 
rent charged varies from Ks 1-8-0 pei month to Rs 7 according 
to the accommodation provided About 40 per cent, of the 
workers in the Delhi Cloth Mills live in chaich piovided by 
the employers These chawh are of two types, one for 
bachelors and the othei for married people. Only nominal 
rent is charged. 

In Calcutta about 45 per cent of the cotton textile woikers 
have been provided with housing by the employers. The 
quarters consist of one room tenements built in barracks. 
While many mills do not charge rent, others charge Rs. 1-8-0 
to Rs 2 per month. 

In Kanpur the Elgin Mills have provided two 'workers* 
colonies consisting of 156 houses in all. The rents charged vary 
fiom Rs 2-8-0 to Rs. 6-8-0 pei month. The J.K group of mills 
have also provided a large colony for the workers. The 
Cawnpore Cotton Mills have provided a colony for the workers 
at Kakomi consisting of 319 quailers of which 165 are single 
room tenements built back to back and the rest two room 
quarters The rent charged vanes from Rs 1-8-0 to Rs 2 
per month. 

The Empress Mills at Nagpur have provided a colony for 
the workeis at Indora. Model houses of two types have been 
built by the Company. Each house has a tap and a flu>h 
latrine. It has also an open space for gardening To avoid 
congestion, sufficient open space is left between houses The 
colony has been provided with roads which are kept in constant 
repair by the Company So far, 246 houses have been built in 
the colony and 472 workers live in the colony Of the 246 
houses, 46 were built by the Company and the rest by workmen 
themselves on plots leased to them by the Mills at a nominal 
rent of 12 annas per month In addition to the concessional 
ground rent the mills also advance to the woikers money for 
construction of the houses on easy terms The vuikeis can 
also purchase the houses built by the Company by paying the 
cost thereof in instalments spread over a period of five to seven 
years. So far, about 30 of the houses built by Hie Company 
have been purchased by the workers. Five bamboo barracks 
with 59 rooms have been recently constructed in the colony and 
rented out to the workers at a monthly rent of Rs 2-8-0 per 
block. Twelve more pucca houses have been recently 
completed and six blocks intended for the clerical staff are 
under construction. 
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Besides the colony, the Mills have provided several ehaioU, 
consisting in all of 132 tenements, for the workers. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras have provided 
a housing colony consisting of 490 houses. Only 480 houses arc 
actually occupied by the workers, the remaining being used 
for purposes connected with village welfare. The houses are 
grouped by villages, each village having about 120 to 160 
houses. Each house has a living room, a verandah, a kitchen, 
a washing place and a lavatory. Some houses have two living 
rooms. The rent charged is only nominal being Rs. 1-8-0 to 
Rs. 3 per month depending on the type of the house. Electric 
lights are provided in the villages although no electric lights 
are provided for the houses. Tap water has also been provided. 

The Madura Mills Company has a workers’ colony at 
Harveypatti where about 1,600 workers have been provided with 
houses. The accommodation for each quarter consists of a 
living room, a bed room, a verandah, a kitchen and a store 
room with courtyards in front and at the back. The houses 
have been built by a Housing Co-operative Society, the Board 
of Directors of which includes representatives of the local 
district board, the management and the workers. Rent is 
charged on the hire-purchase system and each house becomes 
the property of the workers after a period of 12 years. 

The Bangalore Woollen, Colton and Silk Mills have 
provided housing for 625 workers. The houses are of four 
types. The ‘ordinary’ type of houses piovide one bed room, 
one verandah, one hall, a kitchen and a flush type latrine. 
The ‘ garden ’ type of houses have a floor space of 287 sq. ft. 
and can conveniently accommodate a family of 6 to 8 members. 
The ‘ large 1 type houses as well as the k cornei ' type provide 
3 rooms, kitchen and bath and have a floor space of 358 sq. ft. 
The rents charged are Rs. 5-8-0, Rs 7, Rs 8-8-0 and Rs. 8 
respectively for the four types. 

Jute Mill Industry 

The jute mills in and around Calcutta have provided 
housing for about a third of their employees. The proportion 
c* workers housed by individual mills varies from 7 to 100 per 
cent. In the large majority of the tenements the floor space 
available for a worker and his family is less than 100 sq. ft. 
The accommodation consists mostly of back-lo-back barrack 
type huts with a common verandah about 3 feet wide, a 
portion of which is used as kitchen. There is no uniformity in 
regard to the rent charged by the mills. It varies from 2 annas 
to Rs. 2 per month. The Industrial Tribunal appointed by the 
Government of West Bengal to adjudicate in the dispute in the 
jute mill industry in that State made the following observations 
about the back-to-back huts provided for the workers : “ We 

are perfectly convinced that this type of housing deserves 
the highest condemnation and we feel that the sooner this 
type of dwellings for workers is abolished the better for all 
concerned ”, In regard to the housing conditions in the jute 
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mill industry generally it observed : “ We are satisfied that 

the problem of housing for the jute mill labour is extremely 
urgent.” 


Woollen Textile Industry 

The extent and the standard of housing provided by 
employers in the woollen textile industry vary considerably. 
The housing facilities provided by the Bangaloio Woollen, 
Cotton and Silk Mills have already been described. The 
Kanpur Woollen Mills have provided a small township for 
their workers. Among other mills which have made commend¬ 
able provision for the housing of the workers mention may be 
made of the New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal and the 
Ahmed Woollen Mills. Ambernath. Several of the houses 
provided consist of one room tenements but in the larger units 
of the industry a number of pucca houses with adequate 
accommodation is provided. Generally the rent charged is 
only nominal. 


Silk Industry 

So far as information is available silk mills m India do not 
generally provide housing accommodation to their workers 
although in some mills the watch and ward staff are provided 
rent-free accommodation in the mill premises. The Ahmed 
Mills in Bombay, however, provide accommodation in the 
Compaay’s chawls , to the majority of its workers. The rent 
charged varies from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4-8-0 per month. 

Engineering Industry 

As a rule the small units in the engineering industry do 
not provide housing accommodation for their workers except 
for the Security Staff who are housed inside the factory. 
Some of the larger firms, however, provide colonies for their 
workers. Among these prominent mention may be made of 
the housing provided by the Tata Iron and Steel Co., 
Jamshedpur and the Tinplate Company of India, Golmuri. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Co., have provided 11,900 houses at 
Jamshedpur for their employees. These are of different types 
varying from one room tenements to bungalow type houses. 
For one room tenements a rent of Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0 per 
month is charged and for two room quarters Rs. 4 to Rs. 12-8-0. 
Rent for other types of quarters varies from Rs. 13 to Rs. 40 
and for bungalows from Rs. 30 to Rs. 300 per month. There 
are besides about 9,000 houses in the various bustees of which 
nearly half belong to the Company employees. These houses 
are built on plots allotted on the basis of monthly tenancy. 
Another 350 houses have been built on plots leased to employees 
and others for 30 years. The Tinplate Company of India has 
provided 919 quarters for their employees. Of these. 48 are 
sweepers* quarters and provide only a room, a verandah and 
a cooking place. No rent is charged. About 800 quarters 
have two rooms although the accommodation and the 
appurtenances such as courtyard, kitchen, etc., vary in different 
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types- The rent charged varies from Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 10 per 
month. The watch and ward staff are not charged any rent. 
The remaining quarters provide more accommodation and the 
rent charged varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 20 per month. All 
except 68 quarters provided for menial staff have separate 
flush type latrines. 


Dockyards 

Only about half the dockyards in India provide housing 
to their employees. The proportion of the workers housed 
varies from 4 to 10 per cent, in most cases. The quarters are 
often single room tenements without proper ancillary facilities 
such as kitchen, bath room, etc. The rent charged is generally 
10 per cent, of the wages. Some dockyards do not, however, 
charge any rent. The Calcutta Landing and Shipping Company 
provides rent-free quarters to about 45 per cent, of its labour 
force. Special mention may, however, be made of the 
workers’ colony provided by the Scindia Shipyard at 
Visakhapatnam where 1,027 residential quarters have been 
provided for the workers. About 25 per cent, of the workers 
are housed in the colony and the rent charged varies from 
Re. 1 to Rs. 4-8-0 per month inclusive of electric charges. 

Paper Mills 

Most of the paper mills in India provide housing to a 
portion of their workers. The paper mills in Bombay State 
provide houses to about 10 per cent, of their workers and no 
rent is generally charged. The mills in West Bengal provide 
rent-free accommodation for about 20 per cent, of their 
employees. In U.P. while one mill does not provide any 
housing, another has provided houses for 20 per cent, and a 
third to about 50 per cent, of their workers free of rent. The 
Bhadravati Paper Mills in Mysore provide houses for about 
50 per cent of the workers charging rent varying from 
Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 12 per month. The paper mill at Brajrajnagar 
in Orissa has provided about 85 per cent, of their workers with 
houses at an average rent of Rs. 4-2-0 per month. The 
accommodation provided varies from single room chawls each 
accommodating about three workers to pucca quarters with a 
room, verandah and kitchen. 

The Chemical Industry 

Housing facilities are provided by most of the concerns 
which are situated in rural areas. The Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, Calcutta, the Alkali and Chemical 
Corporation of India, Calcutta, the Mettur Chemical and 
Industrial Corporation m Madras State, the Pioneer Magnesia 
Works Kharagoada and the Tata Chemical, Mithapur are some 
of the units° in this industry that have provided housing 
to their workers. Special mention may be made of the housing 
colony provided by the Tata Chemicals at Mithapur where 
about 1800 workers are housed. The houses consist of two 
room tenements some of which are built in concrete. The 
Colony has underground drainage system and water borne 
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sanitation. Rent charged varies from 12 annas to Rs. 2 per 
month for unskilled workers and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 12-8-0 for 
skilled workers and artisans. 

Tanneries and Leather Goods Industry 

Most of the tanneries and leather goods factories in India 
are small establishments which do not generally provide 
housing facilities to their workers. Some of the larger units 
in the industry, as for instance the Bata Shoe Company in 
West Bengal and the Cooper Allen Company in Kanpur, have 
provided housing colonies to their workers. The Bata Shoe 
Company has provided pucca quarters to about a third of their 
employees. The quarters are of two types, one for bachelors 
and the other for married men. The rent for bachelors' 
quarters varies from 3 to 6 annas and for married men'^ 
quarters from 8 annas to Rs. 1-12-0 per week. The workers' 
colony of Cooper Allen Company is called Allenganj and 
provides about 800 quarters in which nearly 20 per cent, of 
the Company's employees are housed. The rent charged 
vanes from Rs. 1-10-0 to Rs. 5 per month. 

Cement Industry 

Cement factories in India have provided housing for their 
employees to a larger extent than any other factory industry 
as the factories are mostly located in out of the way places. 
For obvious reasons the houses provided are also of a much 
superior type. On the whole about 37 per cent of the workers 
have been provided with housing by employers, the proportion 
of workers housed by individual factories varying from 10 to 
100 per cent. In most cases no rent is charged. 

Suaar Industry 

Nearly all sugar factories in the country provide housing 
for a portion of their employees. The proportion of workers 
housed by individual factories varies from 30 to 50 per cent 
With a few exceptions the factories do not charge any rent 
from the workers. Some factories pay house rent allowance to 
those workers who are not provided with quarters. 

(ii) Mines 

The mining and the plantation industries, on account of 
their location, have to provide housing to their employees on a 
much larger scale than in the case of factory industries. The 
houses provided for coal miners in Jharia and Rani^ani have to 
conform to certain specifications laid down by the Mines Boards 
of Health. The tenements provided are known as dhowrahs 
and consist of a room and a verandah. Most of the rooms are 
built badk to back. In the dhowrahs provided by the Tata 
Collieries a separate kitchen and a bathing place have been 
provided. According to an enquiry conducted in 1946 there 
were 33,738 dhowrahs in the Jharia coalfield for a colliery 
population of 2.02,914. In the Raniganj coalfield about 80 per 
cent, and in the Madhya Pradesh coalfields about TO per tent. oC 
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the workers have been accommodated in dhowrahs. The 
quarters provided are free of rent. The activities of the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund in regard to the housing of coal 
miners have already been described in this chapter. 

The workers’ housing colony in the Kolar Gold Field. 
Mysore, consists of 12.263 houses of which about 2,500 are of 
the prefabricated type. The remaining houses are of bamboo 
thatties. The Company has in hand a housing scheme under 
which it is proposed to replace the thattie houses by pucca 
houses. During 1949 for instance they erected 232 new houses 
and replaced 108 thattie houses by prefabricated houses. 
Nearly 80 per cent, of the employees are housed m the colony. 
The rent charged varies from annas 8 to Rs. 2 per month. 

(iii) Plantations 

As in the case of the mining industry Ihe plantations have 
to provide houses to their workers to a very considerable extent. 
In fact all estate workers except local labourers employed on a 
casual basis are provided with quarters. The houses provided 
by the planters in North India are mostly of the kutcha type. 
In South India although pucca houses are provided in several 
estates, their numbers are inadequate and overcrowding is very 
much in evidence. In recent vears several tea and coffee estates 
in South India have been adding to the number of workers’ 
quarters and replacing old ones. The question of providing 
improved houses for plantation workers was discussed at the 
various meetings of the Tripartite Industrial Committee on 
plantations and it was suggested that a Central Housing Board 
should be constituted with power to condemn the existing 
unsuitable houses and to fix a time limit for replacing them 
and that the standards of housing should be fixed by the 
Board. 

The Indian Tea Association drew up certain Minimum 
Housing specifications with a view to launching a voluntary 
housing plan for the plantation workers in North India. The 
Governments of Assam and West Bengal have now accepted 
these specifications and the Association hopes to replace 
during the period of 12 months ending 31st March, 1951, about 
15,500 houses in Assam or about 8 per cent, of the existing 
houses and. subject to the availability of materials and finance, 
to continue the same rate of progress in subsequent years. 
Up to October, 1950 the Association had already completed the 
construction of 8,900 houses in Assam. Construction of houses 
according to approved specifications will also be taken up in 
the plantations of West Bengal. 

, (iv) Railways 

There are more than 2,00,000 units of residential quarters 
for employees of the Indian Government Railways. Housing 
is usually provided for staff whose duties necessitate their living 
near their place of work. No rent is charged from Class IV 
staff and those non-gazetted staff who. under their terms of 
service, are entitled to rent-free quarters. 
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In 1945, a committee known as the Mitra Committee was 
appointed to report on the accommodation and amenities to 
be provided in the quarters for various classes of railway 
employees. The Committee recommended six types of quarters 
each having amenities such as bathing places, washing places, 
shelves, almirahs, etc. The type ‘ A ’ quarters meant 

for Class IV staff were to have two main rooms and the types 
1 B ’ to ‘F’ meant for Class III staff two to four rooms. As the 
progress made in the construction of quarters was not 

satisfactory greater discretion was given to railway adminis¬ 
trations regarding the design and specifications of the 

S uarters in order to expedite constructions It was also decided 
lat the available resources and building material should be 
utilised for the construction of the lowest type of quarters, 
namely, types ‘A’ and ‘B’ Duung the year 1949-50 several 
such new quarters were constructed on the major Indian 
Railways. The distribution of these quarters was as follows: 

TABLE CXXVlir 


Railway 

Number of 

1 A’ type 
quartern 

Number ot 
‘ H * type 
quarters 

i 

i 

Total 

1 

Aflwm . 

1,306 

619 

1.886 

Bengal Nagpur .. 

1,364 

240 

1,004 

B.B.*(\I. 

1,015 

22 

1,037 

Eaat Indian 

688 

65 

653 

East Punjab 

361 

151 

512 

0.1. P. 

076 

160 

836 

M.K. M. 

402 

28 

430 

1 

Oudh Tirhut 

1,824 


1,824 1 

South Indian 

297 


297 

T uial , . 

7,893 

1,185 

9,078 | 


(v) Ports 

The Bombay Port has provided 2,126 quarters for the 
workers of which 1,802 are pucca built The quarters are 
provided in several labour settlements oi which those at Antop 
village and at Wadi Bunder are the largest The Antrip 
village labour colony consists of 571 cottages and at Waai 
Bunder 687 tenements have been provided in chau'ls. Class IV 
and certain other low paid employees arc no! chaigcd any rent , 
in the case of others Rs. 3 to Rs. 7-8-0 or 10 per cent of Iheir 
basic pay, whichever is less, is charged per month The 
LMSDofLB 
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Calcutta port provides housing to about 50 per cent, of its 
employees ; no rent is charged from Class IV staff. The Madras 
Port does not provide any housing while in Cochin only some 
essential service personnel have been provided with quarters. 
The Visakhapatnam Port provides quarters for about 10 per 
cent, of the staff. A scheme for the construction of 300 quarters 
for the workers has been drawn up and construction is> in 
progress. Thirty-six quarters have been completed. 

(vi) Municipalities 

As far as information is available, municipalities in India 
provide housing accommodation to only a portion of their 
workers, mainly the conservancy staff. Those workers who are 
not provided with houses are generally given house rent 
allowance varying from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 per month although this 
is not a general practice. While in some cases the quarters are 
provided free of rent in others a rent of Rs 2 to Rs. 10 is 
charged from the workeis. Among the principal municipalities, 
the Bombay Municipality has provided housing to about 50 per 
cent, of its conservancy staff ; the Ahmedabad Municipality has 
provided about 930 houses ; the Madras Municipality has 
provided houses to about 20 per cent, of its walkers besides 
giving to several worker's sites at nominal rent for the 
construction of their own houses . the Delhi Municipality has 
allotted rent free quarters for ahoul 10 per cent of the workers ; 
the New' Delhi Municipalijy to about 16 per cent. , the Simla 
Municipality to 39 per cent, of sweepers and 80 per cent, of 
other employees ; the Fatna Municipality to about 33 per cent, 
and the Calcutta Municipality to 24 per cent, of its workers. 

(vii) Slamen 

The Indian Sailors' Home in Bombay can accommodate 
500 men. The New Indian Seamen’s Ilostcl opened in June. 
1950 can accommodate another 500 men. In Calcutta, a small 
hostel providing accommodation for about 50 seamen is being 
run by the Merchant Seamen’s Amenities Fund Committee. 
A scheme for the construction of a Seamen's Home in Behala 
to accommodate 1,000 seamen is under way and construction is 
expected to commence in a few months. The construction of 
a small hostel for Indian Seamen in Madras on a site offered 
by the State Government is also under consideration. 



CHAPTER IX 

Labour welfare 

1. Welfare 

The term labour welfare, as stated by the Royal Commission 
on Labour in India, bears a somewhat different interpretation in 
different countries according to the different social customs, the 
degree of industrialisation and the educational development of 
the worker.* According to a rectnt icport of the I.L.O., workers' 
welfare should be understood as meaning such services, facilities 
and amenities which may be established in, or in the vicinity of, 
undertakings to enable the persons employed in them to perform 
then work in healthy, congenial sunoundings and provided with 
amenities conducive to good health and high morale.f A Reso¬ 
lution adopted by the International Laboui Conference (30th 
Session, June, 1947) enumerates some oi these services and ameni¬ 
ties. These include . adequate canteens, rest and recreation 
facilities, sanitary and medical facilities, arrangements for travel 
to and from work and the accommodation of workers who are 
employed at a distance from then homes 

Welfare activities undertaken by the Government of India 

It was only during the last war that the Government of 
India started taking active interest in the promotion of labour 
welfare schemes- To maintain the morale of the workers engag¬ 
ed cn war production as well as to increase their efficiency with 
a view to increasing output Government launched various 
schemes of welfare m their ordnance, ammunition and other 
factories engaged in war production These activities have not 
only been continued after the cessation of the war but have been 
extended to othei undertakings of Government and even to some 
pnvate undeitakings The Coal and Mica Mines Labour Welfare 
Funds, details regarding which aie given in subsequent sections 
in this chaptci, are instances in point. 

Labour Welfare Funds —Particulars regarding the constitu¬ 
tion of Labour Wellaie Funds in industrial undertakings of Gov¬ 
ernment were given in the Indian Labour Year Book, 1947-48 t 
There are now 7 about 150 central undertakings which are operat¬ 
ing such welfare funds The outstandmg^ggregate cash balance 
of the various Laboui Welfare Funds w 7 as about Rs. 7 lakhs 
at the end of 1950. The question of increasing Government’s 
contribution to the Welfare Fund‘d to Rs 2 per head per annum 
is under consideration. 

Welfaie Trust Funds —Details lcgardmg the proposal for 
setting up Welfare Trust Funds in private undertakings were 
given in the 1947-48 issue of the Year Book.j: In the discussions 
on the subject at the seventh session of tlie Labour Ministers’ 
Conference and the eleventh meeting of the Standing Labour 

* Report of the Royal Commission on Labour tn Indw, p. 261. 

t Report II of the I.L O., Asian Regional Conference, p. 3. 

I Page J89 , See also Indian Labour Year Book 1948-49 pp 228-j5p, 

2K5 
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Committee (January, 1949) it was generally agreed that, failing 
persuasion for voluntary action, employers should be compelled 
by legislation to set up Welfare Trust Funds. The matter was 
further discussed at the meeting of the Standing Labour Com- 
mittee held in November, 1950. The consensus of opinion at the 
meeting was that a Bill providing for ( 1 ) the financing of the 
fund, (n) the composition of the trust for the management of the 
fund and (in) the amenities to be provided by the fund should 
be drafted and circulated, 


Activities of the State Governments 

Biiiar 

The State Government have set up two laboui welfare 
centres, one at Katihar and another al Jamshedpur, Two 
Labour Welfare Officers and one Lady WcJfaie Officer have been 
appointed and they gre in charge of the Government's scheme 
of labour welfare. The welfare centres at Katihai and Jamshed¬ 
pur serve as recreational and educational clubs for the workers. 
The welfare activities conducted in the centres include arts and 
craft classes, instruction in maternity and child welfare, library 
and indoor and outdoor games. A radio set has been installed 
in each centre and occasionally Jree cinema shows are also 
given. 

Welfare committees have been iormed in seveial colonics 
of workers to organise, among other things, sanitation work and 
propaganda against drinking and gambling. 


Bombay 

The office of the Deputy Commissioner of Laboui (Welfare) 
is in charge of labour welfare activities undertaken by the Gov¬ 
ernment At present the office conducts 50 labour welfare 
centres in different parts of the State. These centres arc of four 
types and are located as shown below: — 


Locution 


Bombay 
Ahmodabad 
Sholn}mr 
KhanrloyJi 
HnMi .. 
Poona .. 
O&dap ., 
Ihirsi .. 
Viramnanm 
Broach 
Surat ,. 
Nadiad 
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The premises of ‘ A 5 type centres include (i) a large hall for 
Indoor games which is also used for dramatic performances, con¬ 
certs, cinemas, exhibitions, lectures and debates, etc. (ii) a play¬ 
ground for outdoor games, a part o l which is fenced and equip* 
ped with sea-saw, merry-goround, swings, etc., for the use of 
workers’ children ; (m) rooms to house reading rooms, libraries, 
sewing classes, literacy classes, etc : (iv) a separate block provid¬ 
ing gymnasium, wrestling pit, etc.; and (v ) shower baths. . The 
1 B ’ type centres provide all these amenities on a smaller scale. 
The ' C’ type centres do not geneially piovide facilities for out¬ 
door games while the *D * type centies provide facilities for out¬ 
door games only and playgrounds for children. 

Medical Aid.—At the ‘A' type centre at Delisle *Road in 
Bombay an Ayurvedic and Nature Cure dispensary has been 
established and a Homeopathic and a Biochemic dispensary have 
been started at the ‘ A ’ type centre m Ahmedabad. The ' A' 
type centre and five of the ‘ C ' type centres in Sholapur have 
medical-aid posts where part-time physicians dispense 1 allopa¬ 
thic medicines. 

Creches .—The ‘A’ type centre and one of the k C' type 
centies at Sholapur have a creche each providing accommoda¬ 
tion lor 15 babies who are fed and looked after by a nurse assist¬ 
ed by a full-time ayah. 

Nursery School.—A Nursery School is conducted at each 
'A ’ type centre where child! on between the ages of 3 and 6 are 
admitted. Instruction in accordance with the Montessori me¬ 
thod is given by a full-time trained teacher. On arrival at the 
school the children are bathed and dressed in clean uniforms 
provided by the school. 

Reading rooms and libraries .—All ‘A' and C' type centres 
arc piovided with well-equipped libraries and reading rooms 
which are open from 8-30 to 11-30 a.m. and again from 4-30 to 
8-30 p.m. Several circulating libranes are also run by the wel¬ 
fare centres. 

Radio and Cinema — Each centre is provided with a radio set 
for the use of the workers. The office of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Labour (Welfare) possesses several 16 m.m. and 35 m.m. 
projectors and a stock of films. Cinema shows are arranged at 
frequent intervals at the various centres. 

Other activities .—Other amenities provided at the welfare 
centres include indoor and outdoor games, literacy classes, sew¬ 
ing classes for women, training of workers in handicrafts, drama¬ 
tic performances, concerts, variety entertainments, excursions, 
etc. 

A school to train labour welfare workers was started in 
Bombay in 1947 and three schools, one each at Bombay, Ahmed¬ 
abad and Sholapur, were started in 1948*to inculcate the princi¬ 
ples of sound trade unionism and good citizenship among in¬ 
dustrial workers. 

The total expenditure incurred by the Bombay Government 
on account of labour welfare activities during the year 1949-50 
was Rs. 10,98,083. 
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The Labour Department of the Government of UP. has a 
separate labour welfare section at Kanpur to organise and co¬ 
ordinate labour welfare work \n the industrial areas of the State. 
It has organised 33 labour welfare centres in the important in- 
dustnai towns in the State and established a Tuberculosis Clinic 
at Kanpur for the benefit of the workers. The welfare centres 
are of tliree types, class 4 A \ class 1 B 1 and class * C ' The dis¬ 
tribution of these centres is as detailed below: — 


■ 

Town 

Total CLottn ‘A 

liumbei I centm 

or 1 

conti eh 

Clans ‘B 
cciitreti 

C’lasa ‘O’ 
centres 

1 

Kanpur 

13 1 4 

4 

0 

Lucknow 

3 1 1 

1 

1 

Bareilly 

> 

1 

1 

Moradabad 

1 l 



Saharanpur 

1 1 


1 

Meerut (Being shitted to Ghanabod) 

1 

1 


Banana 

1 1 



Mirrapnr 

i 1 

1 


Agra 

1 1 1 



Firozabad 
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1 

1 i 
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1 

1 1 
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2 1 

1 

J 

Allahabad 

1 

1 


Hoorbee 

! 1 ! 


1 

Total 

33 1 9 

U 

12 1 


The activities oi class ‘ A ’ and class 1 B ’ centres are almost 
similar. Class ‘A’ centres have allopathic and class ‘ B’ centres 
homeopathic dispensaries. Both classes of centres provide the 
following facilities . reading rooms and libianes, facilities for 
indoor and outdoor games and other means of entertainment like 
radio, harmonium, tablu and dholak ; sewing classes for women ; 
and arrangements ior child and maternity welfare. Some of the 
class ‘ A ’ and class ‘ B ’ centres provide gymnasium and wrestl¬ 
ing akharas. Class ‘ C' centres generally provide only reading 
rooms and libraries and facilities foi indoor and outdooi games. 
During the year, however, ayurvedic dispensaries were started 
in six class 4 C ' centres. To extend the activities of class ‘ C ’ 
centres Government have decided to convert them into class 4 A ’ 
or ‘ B ’ centres by stages extending over a period oi thiee years. 

Two seasonal centres were opened during the year at 
Khatauli and Padrauna foi the benefit of workers employed in 
the sugar industry. These centres are equipped with a reading 
room and a radio and provide facilities tor mdooi and outdoor 
games. 
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A brief description of the nature and extent of welfare acti¬ 
vities conducted at the labour welfare centres tun by Govern¬ 
ment is given below: — 

Medical aid.—The dispensaries at class ‘A’ and B’ 
centres provide free medical treatment to the workers and under¬ 
take minor operations. The total attendance m these dispensaries 
was 11,32,333 in 1949 as compaied to 9,31,236 in 1948. 

Women's and children's welfare —In class ‘A" and 
centres the workers 1 childien are given baths in the mormngs by 
nurses and dais attached to the ccnties The nurses visit the 
workers’ quarters to attend delivery casus and to advise on pre¬ 
natal and post-natal care, as also the up-bringing and care of 
children. Over 63,000 seers of milk was distributed iree of cost 
to 8,333 persons in 1949. 

Recreation .—Music programmes are arranged every 
month at each centre. Bhajans, Kavi Summelans and Mushairas 
are also occasionally arranged. Free cinema shows are arranged 
once a month at each centie in Kanpur and occasionally at out- 
station centres. During the year seven dramatic performances 
were also arranged at various centres m Kanpur. Thirty four 
radio sets have been installed at ditterent centres. Ten class 
‘A’ and class ‘B’ centres have separate rooms ior children’s in¬ 
door games and playgrounds tor outdoor games. 

Physical culture —At each centre a playground for 
hockey, volley-ball, kabaddi and other games is provided. At 
10 centres wrestling akharas are also provided. Annual tourna¬ 
ments and sports aie held at Kanpur in which teams from all 
centres participate. 

Education facilities .—Reading rooms and libraries are 
provided at each centre. Newspapers are read out to illiterate 
workers by oigamsers. Night schools have been started at 10 
centres to educate workers and then childien. The number of 
adult students on the rolls in all schools was 4,523 in 1949 and 
the average daily attendance 2,803. 

Other facilities—Other facilities provided in some of the 
centres include sewing and knitting classes, charkhu spin¬ 
ning and scouting. 

The annual budgeted expenditure of Government under the 
various schemes of labour welfare was Rs. 4.69.860 in 1948-49 and 
Rs. 5.82,000 in 1949-50, 


West Bengal 

The Government of West Bengal have established 18 labour 
welfare centres in the industrial areas of the State. These 
centres are distributed as follows: — 

Howrah District Howrah 

Bauria 

Hooghly District Telinipara 

Rishra 
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24-Parganas District 

Dum Dum 

Sodepore 

Kankinaran 

Budge Budge 

Naihati 

Alipore 

Burdwan District 

Ramganj 

Calcutta District 

Matiaburz 

Kidderpore 

Belhaghata 

Jalpaiguri District 

Mujnai 

Darjeeling District 

Sonada 

Ging 

Kurseong 


The main objects of Government in providing these centres 
are: (1) the education ot the workers in trade unionism and 
labour problems ; (2) providing facilities for elementary educa¬ 
tion to children and adults , and (3) providing opportunities for 
recreation Arrangements have also been made to provide 
medical facilities for workers. 

These centies seive as clubs iur the workeis in the evenings. 
Newspapers, ladio and vanous types ot indoor and outdoor 
games are piovided. Music* parties are sometimes arianged and 
the workers are encouraged to stage theatrical performances. 
Some of the centres have wTestling pits. 

Itinerant lady welfaie workers have been appointed in the 
Darjeeling 1cm gaiden areas to look alter the welfare of women 
workers 

Hyderabad 

To provide indoor and outdoor games to the workers and, 
their children the Government of Hyderabad have started two 
welfare centres at Kothagudium. Government have decided to 
conduct training classes foi trade union workers where batches 
of 40 trade union workers al a time will be given training in 
subjects such as economics and civics, co-operation, industrial 
relations, trade unionism, etc 

Madhya Bharat 

Welfare centres for the benefit of the industrial workers 
have been started in Indore through the agency of the Indore 
Mill Mazdoor Sangh w hich is given an annual grant of Rs. 12,000 
for this purpose. 

Mysore 

The Government of Mysore .maintain two labour welfare 
centres in the working class areas of Bangalore City. The ameni¬ 
ties provided at these centres include reading rooms, library, in¬ 
door games and gymnasium. It is pioposed to Start similar 
centres in the worfang class areas of Mysore and Devangere. 
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Rajasthan 

The Government of Rajasthan created a Labour Board in 
May, 1950 with the object inter alia of providing welfare facili¬ 
ties for industrial workers in the State. Government have sanc¬ 
tioned a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 lor welfare work and the Board pro¬ 
poses to establish labour welfare centres and labour clubs in 10 
important industrial centres. Already separate Committees have 
been formed for establishing welfare centres at the following 
places : Jaipur, Kishangarh, Bhilwara, Jodhpur, Pali, Lakheri, 
Ramganjmandi and Shri Ganganagar. 

SAURAi$llTnA 

The Government of Saurashtra propose to open 10 specially 
equipped k C ’ type welfare centres and 10 ‘ D ’ type centres in 
the various industrial towns in the State. * C' type centres are 
proposed to be started in the following towns : Rajkot, Morvi, 
Wankaner. Jamnagai, Probunder, Surendarnagar, Dharagadhra, 
Gondal, Mahuva and Bhavnagar. The location of 1 D ’ Lype 
rentres has not so iai been decided. Medical aid, creches and 
nursery schools, adult education classes,,sewing classes for wo¬ 
men, reading rooms and libraries, indoor and outdoor games and 
other club activities and radio and musical entertainments are 
some of the facilities which it is proposed lo provide in the ‘C T 
type centres. The k D' type unties will provide only outdoor 
games and club activities. 

Travancort -Cochin 

Three labour welfare centres, t ne each at Qunon and Alwaye 
which are lmponant industrial centres in the State and the 
third at Champakulam, a major agricultural centre, have been 
opened by the State Labour Department. Reading rooms, adult 
education c’asses and facilities foi games are provided at these 
centres. 

Welfare Work by Employers 

A brief account of the welfare activities undertaken by the 
employers in some of the major industrial undertakings* m 
different centres is given in the following paragraphs: — 

(i) Factory Industries 
Cotton Textiles 

In Bombay city all cotton mills have provided dispensaries, 
creches and grainshops. Canteens have been established in 57 
miles. In 48 mills the canteens are run departmentally and in 
the remaining they are run by contractors. Ten mills conduct 
lite racy cla sses ; in 8 the classes are for adult workers and in 2 
they are ior children. Thirteen mills have provided sports 
clubs or gymnasia for workers' recreation. Co-operative credit 
societies have been established in 53 mills and the total member¬ 
ship of these societies on 1st September, 1949 was 78,077. Six 
mills have instituted provident funds for employees and a 
majority of the mills pay gratuity to the workers on varying 
scales. ’ 
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In Ahmedabad 50 out of 52 mills for which information is 
available have provided dispensaries and creches. All mills have 
provided grainshops ; and 48 mills run industrial canteens. 
Educational facilities have been provided only by three mills and 
recreational facilities only by 12. Co-operative Societies exist in 
25 mills. Only two mills have instituted provident funds for 
the workers 

In Sholapur most of the cotton mills maintain dispensaries 
for the treatment of the workers. Creches and canteens are also 
provided. As a rule no facilities are provided for the education 
of the workers or their childern. Gymnasia and playgrounds are 
maintained in several mills and in a few reading rooms and 
libraries are provided. Co-operative Societies have been estab¬ 
lished in most of the mills. Provident fund schemes have not 
been instituted in most of the mills. 

Nearly all the cotton mills in Baroda provide medical facili¬ 
ties, canteens, creches and co-operative societies. Facilities for 
workers’ recreation and the education of their children are pro¬ 
vided only in some mills. Some mills also maintain grainshops. 

Every cotton mill in Madhya Bharat maintains a fully 
equipped dispensary under the charge of a qualified doctor. Some 
of these dispensaries provide also beds ior in-patients and one 
mill maintains in addition to the dispensary a maternity home. 
Some of the mills maintain creches Three mills piovide 
educational lacilities foi workers and their children. Play 
grounds for outdoor games and industrial canteens are also 
regular leatures oi welfare amenities provided. There is a co¬ 
operative society in each mill. Particular mention may, how¬ 
ever. be made oi the welfare facilities provided in the Jiyajee 
Rao Cotton Mills. Gwalior. They maintain a well-equipped 
hospital with 24 beds and a dispensary for outdoor patients. The 
hospital has an operation theatre and separate maternity, isolation 
and T.B. wards. The equipment of the hospital includes an Iron 
Lung. The staft consists ol 3 doctors. 8 compounders, 3 nurses 
and 6 ward boys. All medical service is free and in-patients are 
also supplied fiee of chaige with food and clothing while in 
hospital. The mills undertake* anti-malaria operations. A crechc 
under the charge of a trained nurse and an ayah is maintained 
and the children attending the* crechc arc given milk and other 
nourishments free of cost. The Mills run four Primary Schools 
and a High School in addition 1o adult classes for workers and 
a Balak Mandir foi children between 2 and 5 years of age. The 
mill canteen is equipped with electrical machinery for steam 
cooking. The canteen hall is equipped with ceiling fan* and 
furniture and can seat 500 workers at a time for meals. Facili¬ 
ties provided for workers' entertainment include a club for 
workers, a ladies' club, a swimming pool, reading room and 
library and chidren’s playgrounds equipped with swings, slides, 
etc. A cinema house is under construction. 

The Delhi Cloth and General Mills, Delhi, have an Em¬ 
ployees* Benefit Fund Trust which is administered by a Board of 
Trustees consisting of 9 members, 5 elected directly by the 
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woikers and 4, including the chairman, nominate# by ,the 
Management. The Trust receives a fixed percentage of the 
amount of dividend disbursed to shareholders every year as also 
the unclaimed wages and fines realised from the workers. The 
voluntary health insurance scheme of the company, its gratuity 
and old age pension schemes, the provident fund and its 
Daughters’ Marriage Allowance Schemes are administered by 
the Trust. Besides, the Trust gives special and emergency aid 
to the workers in cases ot long illness, specialists’ treatment, 
funeral of destitute workers, etc. 

The Birla Cotton Mills, Delhi, maintain a dispensary where 
both alopathic and ayurvedic tieatment is provided by qualified 
doctors and physicians. A creche consisting oi two rooms, a bath 
and a courtyaid has been provided and children up to the age of 
4 yeais are given tree milk. Separate primary schools for boys 
and girls and a Highei Secondary School are maintained for the 
free education ol the workers' children. A giainshop and two 
canteens have been provided. Facilities loi vol lev-ball, kabbadi 
and other games are provided and three wrestling aienas are 
maintained. Othei recreation facilities piuvided include a read¬ 
ing loom and libiary, radio and a weekly news bulletin called 
the Birla Mills Patrika. About 3 350 workers subscribe to the 
mills’ provident fund. WoikcTs are also given gratuity or pen¬ 
sion according to the length ol service. 

The Empress gioup of nulls m Nagpur have been foi several 
years now' devoting attention to the welfare ol 'heir employees. 
They maintain four fully equipped dispensaries under the charge 
of qualified lull-time medical officers. Separate dispensaries are 
provided loi men and women employees. Three creches have 
been provided lor taking caie ol the babies of women employees. 
Besides maintaining a primary school conforming Lo the standards 
laid down by the State Government. Kindergarten and nurseiy 
classes are also run. A scheme of free cinema shows in the mill 
premises has also been introduced. Besides a contributory pro¬ 
vident fund, the mills have also a pension scheme under which 
their old employees are given pension. 

The Bangaloie Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills maintain a 
fully equipped dispensary and a hospital loi the benefit of the 
workers. A Child Welfare and Maternity Centre having four beds 
is also provided in the workers' colony. The children of the 
workers aie given free education at the Middle School lun in the 
colony. Books and slates are also provided free of cost to the 
students. Three free scholarships for higher studies aie given 
every year to the best students. A nursery school for children 
between the ages of 3 and 6 years is also conducted. The school 
has separate sections for Tamil and Kannada children and the 
strength of the school is 30 children in each section. Hecreation 
facilities provided include outdoor and indoor games, literary and 
debating society, a dramatic society, free cinema shows and a 
park with radio installed. The Work Peoples Stores financed 
by the Company and managed jointly by representatives of the 
management and the workers supplies foodstuffs and other 
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necessities to the employees on a non-profit basis. A Co-opera¬ 
tive Society has also been recently started. The Company’s pro¬ 
vident fund has nearly 6,000 members. The members as well 
as the company contribute to the fund at the rate of 7 \ per cent, 
of the monthly earnings of the subscribers. 

The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills, Madras, have a mill 
dispensary, with six doctors, working all the 24 hours. Workers 
unable to attend the dispensary are visited at their homes by the 
mill doctors. There is a clinic under a Registered Lady Medical 
Practitioner in the mill premises which is open from 7-30 a.m. to 
11 a.m. Each mill village has, besides, a village clinic. The 
nurse in charge of each clinic goes round every day visiting the 
workers’ houses. The Lady Doctor also holds a clinic once a week 
in each mill village principally for ante-natal and post-natal cases. 
Two Health Visitors employed by the mills also hold clinics 
twice a week in each village for infants and for ante-natal and 
post-natal cases. Special classes are run once a week for women 
attending the maternity clinics. Talks on sanitation, child up¬ 
bringing, food value, prevention of diseases, etc,, are given by the 
Health Visitors and others. A women’s sewing class is also held 
once a week m the mill villages. Full time girls’ classes for the 
benefit of gills above elemental y school age are run m each mill 
village. Domestic science, hygiene, general knowledge, handi¬ 
crafts, etc., are some of the subjects taught. Nursery classes are 
also held in each mill village on all week days There arc two 
teachers and an ayah for each village and all kinds of equipment, 
toys, etc., are supplied free of chaige. The children are given 
light food and shark liver oil in the morning and evening for 
which the parents are required to pay 8 annas per month. 

There are two canteens run by contractors. Facilities for 
indoor and outdoor games are provided and the null teams take 
part m league matches. The Mill Co-operative Society has a 
membership of 6,367 with a paid-up share capital of Rs. 2,28,256. 
All workmen with more than one year’s service are eligible to 
become members of the provident fund scheme to which the 
workers and employeis contribute Ih pei cent, of the workers’ 
earnings excluding dearness allowance. 

The Madura Mills Co., Madura, have made excellent arraijge- 
ments for medical aid for their workers. There is a well-equip¬ 
ped dispensary under a full-time qualified doctor. A separate 
dispensary is provided in the workers’ colony. Arrangements 
have also been made for hospital treatment of the workers at a 
local hospital and the mills have equipped the hospital with a 
modern X-ray plant at their own cost. Besides a creche with 
special accommodation for children of different ages maintained 
at the mill premises which supplies milk, food, fruits, etc., free 
of cost, a creche is also attached to the school in the workers’ 
colony. The Madura Mill Workers’ Co-operative Stores has a 
membership of over 11,000 and the Board of Management of the 
Stores consists of a representative of the Mill, a representative 
of the Union and three elected representatives of the workers. 
To promote thrift among the workers a Workers’ Savings Fund 
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has also been introduced The mills have also a system of grant¬ 
ing pensions to those workers who have put in ovei 30 years’ 
service amounting to half then monthly wages and a flat rate of 
Rs. 10 bv way of dearness allowance Theie is also a system of 
gratuity in force. Another special feature ol the welfare work 
done by the Madura Mills is that it pays a monthly subsidy of 
Rs 5,000 to the Madura Labour Union Welfare Association. The 
Association is running a school for the education of the workers’ 
children and is maintaining two adult centres for promoting 
literacy among the men and women woikeis Besides the school 
maintained by the Association, the Mills also maintain a school at 
the workers’ colony the strength ot which is 879. 

The Siee Meenakshi Mills, Madura maintain a fully equip¬ 
ped dispensaiy under a qualified doctor and a maternity home 
tor the benefit of women workers A creche undei the charge of 
a qualified nuise assisted by two ayahs is maintained. Milk is 
supplied free ot chaige to the childien attending the creche. 
An elementary school is run for the beneht ol the workers’ 
children, it has 353 students on the rolls The mills maintain 
two canteens and a co-opciative stoic A Workers’ Savings Fund 
has been instituted and about 2 400 workers subsenbe to the 
lund at the late of Re 1 per month The Company also contri¬ 
butes an equal amount 

Eveiy cotton textile mill in Coimbatoie has provided a dis¬ 
pensary under the charge of a qualified doctoi Some of the 
mills run hospitals with special mateinity and children’s wards. 
All mills have also provided creches although the standards 
vary considerably Only some mills lun canteens and provide 
facilities for recieation 


Jute Mill Industiy 

The only employers’ organisation which has undei taken 
dnect lesponsibilitv tor organising welfare work lor its 
mcmbei units is the Indian Jute Mills Association It has 
oigamsed six labour wellare centres situated at Seiampoie, 
Bhadrcswar Kankinarah Hazinagorc, Titaghui and Sibpoic 
These centies provide both indoor and outdooi recreational faci¬ 
lities for workers Inter-mill vollev-ball, badminton and football 
tournaments are regularly organised Each ccntie has a wire¬ 
less set and in some centres dramatic societies and music classes 
have been organised The welfare centres are regularly supplied 
with newspapers and some centres have organised then own 
libianes The Association maintains primary schools attached 
to each welfare centre where considerable attention is paid to 
the physical development of the children by encouraging out¬ 
door games Special sewing and cooking classes an also conduct¬ 
ed for the benefit of the girls A Women’s Web die Society has 
been started foi the Titaghui Group of Mills which organises 
regulailv socials for women workers as also a baby show r every 
year. The Kankinarah and Titaghui Centres have also started 
Zenana Clubs for the benefit of the women woikers The 
women are taught sewing and cooking 
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Besides the activities under taken by the Indian Jute Mills 
Association, the individual member mills are also devoting at¬ 
tention to the welfare of the workers. Nearly all the jute mills 
maintain dispensaries for the benefit of the workers. Four mills 
in Calcutta maintain hospitals and one mill has recently opened 
a maternity hospital. Thirteen mills have provided maternity 
clinics. Creches and canteens have been provided in some of 
the mills and the others have drawn up plans for their construc¬ 
tion. About a third of the jute mills have provided facilities for 
workers' recreation and for the education of their childion. 

Woollen Textile Industry 

In the woollen textile industry generally, while some of 
the larger units have undertaken organised welfare activities, 
the smaller ones have been content with providing the 
minimum required under the Factories Act. Medical and 
other welfare facilities provided by the Bangalore Woollen, 
Cotton and Silk Mills have already been described briefly. 
The New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhamval maintain a wcll- 
equipped dispensary under the charge of a qualified doctor 
and treatment is free to the woikers as well as their families. 
The Mills also contribute financial aid to the Salvation Army 
Hospital nearby with a view to availing of its facilities for 
hospital treatment ot their employees. The Raymond Woollen 
Mills, Bombay, maintain a dispensary under the charge of a full¬ 
time qualified doctor and a part-time lady doctoi. Only the larger 
units of the industry maintain creches. The laigc units and a 
few of the small ones maintain canteens supplying tea and light 
refreshments, and in some cases cooked meals, to their employees. 

Facilities for the education of the workers and theii children 
are also piovided only by the large mills. The New Egerton 
Woollen Mills maintain a High School foi buys and gnls and the 
Raymond Mills Bombay, cmplov a full-time teacher who runs 
a primary school for the children in the morning and conducts 
literacy classes foi adults in the evening In the Mac Robertganj 
settlement of the Kanpui Woollen Mills theie are primaiy schools- 
for boys and girls besides a night school fur adults. The strength 
of the primary schools is 180 boys and 200 girls. 

The Bangalore Woollen, Cotton and Silk Mills, the New 
Egerton Woollen Mills and the Raymond Mills provide facilities 
for workers* recreation These consist of leading rooms and 
libraries, indoor and outdoor games, cinema shows, lectures, etc. 

Engineering Industry 

Most of the* laigc units in the engineering industry, that is, 
those employing over 1,000 workers, maintain dispensaries foT 
the treatment of their workers. Similarly only the large units 
run schools loi the education oi the workers' children although, 
in some cases, smaller units contribute financial aid to primary 
schools in their vicinity The engineering firms do not generally 
employ women in large numbers but whenever they are so em¬ 
ployed creches for the children are provided The maintenance 
Of industrial canteens is, however, more general and even the 
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smaller units provide canteens for their workers Facilities for 
workers 1 recreation are provided only in some of the large units. 
One special feature of the engineering industry is that most of 
the units employing over 100 workers have adopted provident 
fund schemes and the rest geneiall} pay gratuity on termination 
of service 

Special mention should, howevei. be made of the welfare 
facilities provided by the Tata lion and Steel Co, Jamshedpur. 
The Company maintains a well-equipped up-to-date hospital 
with 400 beds and 8 dispensaries in different parts of the town. 
The hospual has a separate womens section with maternity and 
childien’s wards undei the chaige ot qualified Lady Medical 
Offieeis Employees and their families arc given free treatment. 
A separate Infectious Diseases Hospital is also maintained 

Sevcial lest-houses for women workers and creches for then 
babies are provided in various pans of the plant wheie women 
are employed Under-nourished babies aie given milk and 
biscuits free of charge The babies die provided with garments 
during the time they lemain in the crtche In the rest-houses 
for women facilities aie provided foi bathing and washing clothes 
and soap is supplied free 

Two large Woikcis Hotels stc being run by tht Company 
A Canteen Advisory Committee consisting of lepiesentatives of 
workers and the Management has been set up The hotels are 
divided into several sections according to the dishes seived and 
a variety ot dishes is available in each section 

The Company devotes special attention to the education of 
the wmkeis and then children It maintains 3 High Schools, 10 
Middle Schools and 30 Primary Schools besides 9 Night Schools 
and a Technical Night School Adult litciacy classes aie main¬ 
tained in different parts of the town for the benefit ol the 
workers 

Several plavgiounds equipped with children's pla> equip¬ 
ment such as see-saws swings etc are maintained in different 
paits of the town Fret cinema shows ait held in the >pi n at 
different parts ol the tow r n thioughout the veai A Radio Relay 
Station, with a studio 4 amplifiers and 9 loudspeaktis ir vanous 
parts of the towm relays programmes ol tht All-India Radio and 
bioadcasts music and oichestral progiammes fiom the studio. 
It has been decided to open 12 wellaie centres in difleient parts 
of the town for the woileers’ benefit pioviding such facilities as 
reading room and library, indoor and outdoor games lectures and 
debates musical and dramatic performances etc 

Dockyards 

All dockyards except one maintain will-equipped dispen¬ 
saries with qualified doctors to provide free medical aid to 
the workers The Indian Naval Dockyard at Bombay 
maintains also a maternity clinic and d eieche Facilities for 
the education of children are provided only in two dockyards, 
namely the Indian Naval Dockyard and the Scindia Shipyard 
at Visekhapatnam, Jn the former a Kindergarten school and u* 
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the latte* a primary school are maintained Grainshops and 
canteens are piovided by most of the dockyards while coopera¬ 
tive credit societies exist in the Bombay Port Trust, the Ma2gaon 
Dockyard and the Indian Naval Dockyard at Bombay and at the 
Visakhapatnam port. Facilities for indoor and outdoor games 
are provided in 8 dockyards. All dockyards have instituted 
schemes of provident fund, gratuity or pension. 

Paper Mills 

AH the paper mills provide dispensaries for the free medi¬ 
cal treatment of their employees although the standards vary 
Some of these dispensaries arc under the charge of full-time 
doctors while some have only part-time doctors Special men¬ 
tion may be made of the hospital maintained by the Biajrajnagar 
Mill in Orissa which provides for 10 beds * Most of the units 
maintain primary schools for thic education of the workers 
children and some maintain Middle Schools and High Schools 
Canteens and .facilities for recreation are also provided in several 
mills. The welfare amenities provided by the Titaghur Mills 
the Bhadravati Mills in Mysore and the Brajrajnagar Mill in 
Orissa deserve special mention Provident fund schemes have 
been instituted in some mills but generally admission is 
restricted to pcimanent employees oi those in the higher wage 
gioups. 

The Chemical Industry 

Ton out of 17 concerns in the chemical industry tor which 
information is available have provided dispensaries foi the bene¬ 
fit ol the workers and their families The Tata Chemicals, 
Mithapui, maintain a well-equipped 40-bod hospital in addition 
to a dispensary 

The Bengal Chemical and Phaimaceutical Woiks maintain 
unmaiy schools for the education of the workers' children while 
the Tata Chemicals mn a Pnmary School, a Middle School and 
a High School The Mettur Chemical and Industnal Corporation 
in Madias State and the Alkali and Chemical Corporation, 
Calcutta also maintain schools foi the education of workers’ 
children Othei concerns give giants-in-aid to local schools. 

Ten out of the 17 concerns loi which inhumation is avail¬ 
able piovidc facilities foi lecreation such as leading rooms and 
libraries, indoor and outdoor games, etc. Nearly all units in the 
industry provide canteens supplying tea and light refreshments 
and in some cases even cooked meals Co-opeiative Societies 
exist in eight units 

Tanneries and Leathei Goods Industry 

Onlv some of the larger units in this industry provide wcl- 
fate facilities lor the workers The Bata Shoe Company main¬ 
tains a well-equipped hospital in Batanagar and the Gordon 
WoodrovTe Company, Madras, maintains a dispensary under the 
charge of a full-time qualified doctoi The Cooper‘Allen Com¬ 
pany in Kanpur maintains in addition to a dispensary at the 
factoiy a well-equipped hospital in then labor r colony at Alien¬ 
ee All the three factories mentioned above maintain schools 
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for the education of the workers’ children and provide facilities 
for recreation. The Bata Shoe Company maintains a High 
School and a Night School for the workers, 

Cement Industry 

Most of the Cement factories have well-equipped dispens¬ 
aries or hospitals under the charge of qualified medical men 
and the workers as well as their families are given free medical 
treatment. Quite a few have canteens supplying tea and snacks 
at cheap rates ; and nearly all have clubs which provide indoor 
and outdoor games, reading rooms, etc. Many of the factories 
run cheap grainshops. Educational facilities exist in all the 
centres. School buildings, furniture, etc., are supplied by. the 
managements and education is free. In a few cases, books, 
slates, etc., are also supplied free to the workers’ children. All 
the units employing more than 100 women workers have made 
provision for creches. A few of these are housed in pucca 
buildings properly equipped with cradles, etc., and are staffed 
by trained nurses. In the units at Kymore and Madukkarai 
children attending the creches are given milk etc., free of charge. 

Sugar Industry 

All except a few sugar factories maintain dispensaries under 
the charge of full-time or part-time doctors for the benefit of 
their workers. A few maintain hospitals. The majority of the 
factories provide .facilities for the education of the workers’ 
children but only a few have made arrangements for the educa¬ 
tion of adults. Most of the units have opened workers’ clubs 
providing facilities for recreation such as indoor and outdoor 
games. Canteens Co-operative Societies and grainshops are 
provided only in a few units. 

fii) Mines 

The Coal and Mica Mines Labour Welfare Funds are now 
responsible for providing welfare facilities for workers in coal 
and mica mines. The activities of the respective funds are 
described in subsequent sections in this chapter. Even so, in¬ 
dividual employers also provide certain welfare amenities. For 
instance it has been reported that 28 coal mines have provided 
recreation grounds and 167 have provided playgrounds for the 
workers ; 279 mines have provided schools for children and 13 
run adult education centres. In Madras 6 mica mines maintain 
playgrounds and 2 run schools for children. 

In the Kolar Gold Field, in Mysore, welfare services have 
been in existence for many years now and the mines have been 
constantly improving and expanding these services. A compre¬ 
hensive free health service, free maternity homes, organisation 
of educational and recreational facilities and distribution and 
subsidization of foodgrains are some of the main features of the 
welfare service. The expenditure incurred on these services, in¬ 
cluding cost of housing and sanitation provided for the workers, 
amounted to Rs. 24,80,556 during the year 1949, The Kolar Gold 
Field Hospital provides 250 beds. It has two operation theatres, 
two X-ray plants, bacteriological and pathological laboratories, 
UeSDofLB 
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etc. The maternity clinics maintained by the company were en¬ 
larged during the year and several additional beds were provid¬ 
ed. Bread, milk, coffee, diets and shark liver oil were supplied 
free of charge to the wives of employees confined in the maternity 
homes. During the vear 1949, 2,228 of a total of 2,806 births in 
the mining area took place in the Mines Maternity Homes and 
another 370 births were attended to in the workers’ houses by 
the midwives attached to the maternity homes. In addition to 
the canteen started in the Mysore Mines in 1947 another canteen 
was also started during the year in the same mine. The average 
daily attendance in the canteens was 1,548 workers. The com¬ 
pany maintains a dairy at Ooregum which supplies pure paste¬ 
urised milk to the hospital and maternity homes. Over 11,000 lbs. 
of milk was also distributed free during the year to children and 
infants. There are in the mining area 35 primary schools, 3 
middle schools and 2 high schools, where, during 1949, 8,326 

children were receiving instruction. Many of the schools are 
maintained and run by the company and most of the others are 
given financial grants. Thirteen night classes for adult workers 
are also run by the company. Ten re creation clubs, each provid¬ 
ing radio, reading rooms and facilities for indoor and outdoor 
games, are maintained for the employees. Music played every 
evening through loudspeakers in the workers’ colony, tourna¬ 
ments m outdoor and indoor games and occasional dramas are 
some of the other items of entertainment provided for the 
workers 


(in) Plantations 

All tea gardens in Assam and Bengal maintain dispensaries 
under the charge of either qualified doctors or compounders 
for giving medical aid to the workers. Most of the large estates 
maintain a garden hospital. Certain groups of gardens jointly 
maintain Medical Associations with a Principal Medical Officer 
and a staff of qualified doctors. Some of these Associations run 
group hospitals which are more fully equipped than garden 
hospitals and to which senous cases are sent by gardens which 
are members of the Association Compact groups of estates m 
South India owned by the same company have established group 
hospitals with maternity and isolation wards. Several of the 
large estates have also provided separate hospitals of their own 
and the rest maintain dispensaries under qualified doctors. The 
smaller tea estates and most of the coffee and rubber estates 
generally maintain only dispensaries under the charge of com¬ 
pounders. The Indian Tea Association has started a B.C.G. 
vaccination campaign among plantation workers in Assam and 
Bengal and, by the end of the year 1950, 4,86,344 workers were 
tested and 2,14,819 vaccinated. Although women are employed 
in large numbers on the plantations adequate arrangements for 
the care of children while the mothers are at work have not been 
made. In South India, however, most of the large estates set 
apart a room for the children or make some alternative arrange¬ 
ments for them to be looked after. Some estates also make 
arrangements for their feeding. Elementary schools for the 
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education of workers 7 children aie maintained by most of the 
large estates Only rarely are facilities for recreation provided 
for the workers 

In recent yeais the Indian Tea Association have been devot¬ 
ing greater attention to the provision of recreational facilities 
for the woikers and in 1947 it lecommended to its members that 
a minimum amount of Re 1 pei acie should be spent on sports 
equipment maintenance of social clubs cinemas etc. It has been 
reported that during 1949 member estates in Assam spent, on an 
avetage Rs 2-8-0 per acne on these lac ill Lies 

Sickness benefit lor a maximum period of 14 days m a year 
at the rate of 9\ annas pci da\ apart from the benefit of the 
usual food concessions in North India and at the rate of 12 
annas pei day in South India is paid to the workers Only in 
Assam and Bengal is the payment ol maternity benefit on statu¬ 
tory basis But in South India also maternity benefit is paid 
to the women woihcus foi a period of 8 weeks at the rate of 12 
annas per day 

Mention was made in the pitvious issue of the Year Book of 
the Estate Worker Co-opeiatuc Bank opened in the Anamallais 
in Madras State foi encouraging saving and thrift habits among 
estates woikers The Government ol Madias continue to meet 
the pa\ and allowanus ol the Secretary whose service's have 
been loaned to the Bank by me Co-operative Depaitment 
The payment of a fiee giant for its woiking during the second 
yea s under consideration of the Goveinment nf Madias Mean¬ 
while the membership and a>scts ol the Bank have increased and 
in Novembn 1950 thei^ weic I G41 members The share capital 
was Rs 7 198 and tmitt deposits amounted to Rs 12 281 The 
Bank is also running two chit funds* one for Rs 100 and an¬ 
other fr i Rs 1 000 

The Centred Tea Boaid has pi ovisionallv agieed to the allo¬ 
cation of 4 lakhs ol rum cs out ol then current years budget 
for exocndituie on wolfaic measures in the interest ol workers 
employed on tea plantations The ways of utilising this amount 
was discussed at the 3rd Session ot the Industrial Committee on 
Plantations held in Novembci 1950 The Committee recom¬ 
mended that the amount may be spent on the training of women 
and child workfrM It is proposed to train women workers in 
subjects like sewing, knitting and midwifery The State Gov¬ 
ernments have been requested to suggest suitable schemes of 
these types for the consideration and approval of the Central 
Government 


(iv) Raiivvays 

The Railways maintain hosmtals, dispensaries and X-ray, 
bacteriological and inoculation departments at places where a 

*The mam feature of a chit fund is the pooling together of a 
fixed amount by a limited number of members at state intervals 
and the allotment of the ‘prize money’ to each member by turn. 
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large number of their staff are employed. Besides, travelling As¬ 
sistant Surgeons tour the areas allotted to them to meet the re¬ 
quirements of employees scattered over the line. The medical 
staff on Railways consist of District Medical Officers, Assistant 
Medical Officers and Assistant Surgeons, X-ray and laboratory 
specialists, nurses, dispensers, sanitary staff and anti-malaria 
staff. The functions of the Medical Department include both 
preventive and prophylactic treatment as well as car£ of mater¬ 
nity, child welfare and nutrition. On many of the Railways the 
number of dispensaries and the number of beds in hospitals were 
increased. According to the latest available information, in 
eight of the nine Class I Railways (i.e., excluding the Assam 
Railway) there were in 1949-50, in all 55 hospitals with 2,125 beds 
and 303 dispensaries. The total expenditure during the year on 
account of medical and health services in these Railways was 
Rs. 2,41,64.608. 

The Railways assist their employees in the education of their 
children by giving grants-in-aid to schools undertaking to admit 
railway employees’ children, by running Railway Schools where 
alternate facilities for education do not exist and by giving as¬ 
sistance to the employees who have to send their children for 
education to outstations on account of lack of educational facili¬ 
ties locally. Cfe Indian Government Railways there are at pre¬ 
sent 135 Railway Schools. 

To provide cheap and wholesome food to the workers at the 
site of work the Indian Railways have set up canteens. They 
meet the initial expenditure on account of accommodation, 
furniture, electric and sanitary installations, crockery, cutlery and 
other equipment and in addition bear the charges for electricity 
and water consumed. Already 69 such canteens are functioning 
on the Indian Government Railways and on an average 63,000 
employees patronise them every day. There are also at present 
388 grainshops on Indian Government Railways catering to the 
needs of 5.31.000 railway employees. Of these, 2, 73,000 employees 
are supplied with articles at concessional rates. During the year 
1949-50 the Railways spent Rs. 10,69,86,000 in affording relief in 
kind to the staff through railway grainshops. Besides a contri¬ 
butory provident fund to which all employees, permanent as 
well as temporary, who have put in 12 months' continuous 
service are eligible for admission, every Indian Government 
Railway has a Staff Benefit Fund. A contribution at the rate of 
one rupee per head per annum is made to the fund from the 
railway revenues. Money from the fund is generally spent for 
educational purposes, relief of distress amongst the employees or 
former employees of railways, recreation and schemes of sick¬ 
ness or maternity benefits for the families of railway employees 
or for child welfare. 

(v) Ports 

All the maior ports maintain dispensaries with qualified 
medical staff. Employees and their families are given medical 
treatment free of charge. The Calcutta port also maintains two 
hospitals with 110 beds in all. In Bombay a clinic for women 
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and children is maintained where ante-natal and post-natal treat¬ 
ment is given. All ports except the Visakhapatnam port have 
provided canteens for their workers A large canteen which 
caters lor the needs of the dockstaft and the public visiting the 
docks, was opened by the Bombay Port Tiust in the Alexandra 
Dock in September 1950. Co-operative Societies exist in the 
ports of Madras. Visakhapatnam and Bombay while m Calcutta 
a Loan Fund for Class IV employees has been provided from 
which a maximum amount ol six nmes the monthly pay or 
Rs 300, whichever is less, can be taken on loan by permanent 
workeis The Bombay and Calcutta ports have provided pri¬ 
mary schools for the education of the woikers’ children. In 
Bombay there is a night school for adults besides which the 
Bombay Social Education Committer held 48 liteiacv classes for 
the port workers A lew scholarships arc being gianted every 
yeai by the Bombay, Madras and Cochin polls to the children 
of the employees 

Facilities for workeis’ recreation are provided by the 
Calcutta Port Commission, Visakhapatnam Poit and the Bombay 
Port Trust. The Bombav Port Trust has provided a p ] av centre 
at Wadala quarteis providing mo kc and outdoor games lor men 
and children. It also maintains two v.e fare centres one to\ men 
and children and the other for women and children. A 1G mm 
cinema equipment is also maintained bv the Port Trust. Other 
activities of the Bombay Port Trust include maintenance of 
readi i T rooms, sewing classes, handiciaft and nursery classes. 
The Visakhapatnam Port has a Gymkhana Club the activities of 
which include a library, leading room and indoor and outdoor 
games. Annual sports for the workeis and their children are a 
regular feature. An Amateur Dramatic Association is also func¬ 
tioning at the Port 


(vi) Municipalities 

Only some municipalities have taken soocial measures to 
provide for the welfare of the workers Several munuoMhtios 
maintain Co-operative Credit Societies. The Bombay Municipa¬ 
lity has a wide network of welfare activities earned out ui dcr 
the supervision of a special welfare department. Theie are 
eleven welfare centres, generally located in the chaivls occupied 
by the menial staff, providing for indoor and outdoor games, 
education facilities, film shows, etc., for the workers. A nursery 
school and also a maternity centre are maintained The Madras 
Corporation runs a number of night schools for adult education 
in the labour areas, A creche for workeis’ children and a 
canteen in the municipal workshop are also maintained. A 
qualified nurse and two women attendants .»re in charge of the 
creche. Poor children studying in Corporation Schools are given 
free midday meals. The Calcutta Corporation also maintains 
night schools. Facilities for adult education have recently been 
started at Delhi. 

Provident fund schemes exist in nearly all municipalities. 
In the majority of these only permanent workers are eligible to 
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contribute to the provident fund and in some an additional condi¬ 
tion of a lower income limit, generally of Rs. 20 per month, is 
also laid down. 

(vn) Seamen 

The Bombay Port Trust makes an annual grant of Rs. 3,000 
towards one prophylactic clinic in Alexandia Dock, which is run 
by the Bombay Social Hygiene Council. The Government of 
India are also running a clinic for seamen at Bombay and some 
beds have been reserved in the local hospitals for seamen. There 
is a seamen’s clinic near the Shipping Office, Calcutta run by the 
Government of India and arrangements for hospital treatment 
similar to those in Bombay, also exist. A tea stall and a dry 
canteen for seamen have been opened in the shipping office in 
Calcutta. A cooked food canteen has also been started in the 
Indian Seamen’s Hostel at Watgunge, Calcutta, under the control 
of the Merchant Seamen’s Amenities Fund Committee. In 
Bombay, a canteen for seamen has been opened in the Fort area 
by this Committee. Adequate medical lacilities as well as hostel, 
club and canteen facilities have also been piovidcd at Madras. 

Welfare Work by Workers' Organisations 

The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad conducts a fully 
equipped allopathic dispensary and a inateinitv home having 
accommodation for 25 beds. E>unng ihe >eai 1949-50 over 84,000 
patients were treated in the dispensary and 701 women took ad¬ 
vantage of the Maternity Home where in addition, pre-natal and 
posl-nala’ advice was given to out-patients The Association 
also conducts one homeopathic and thiee ayurvedic dispensaries 
in different parts of the city The avciage numbei of cases treat¬ 
ed at the homeopathic dispensary was 03 per dav and at each of 
the ayurvedic dispensaries about 40 pei day. 

With the introduction of compulsory pnmaiy education in 
Ahmedabad, the Association has considerably reduced its activi¬ 
ties in the field of primary education Even so, it conducts six 
schools in areas outside the municipal limits and in localities 
which are specially backward and the Municipality is not in a 
position to provide a school. The total number of children at¬ 
tending these schools is 800. During the year the Association 
gave scholarships amounting to Rs, 6,000 to workers' children 
studying in secondary schools. Twelve students studying in 
colleges were also given scholarships fiom the Labour Welfare 
Trust. The Association maintains a hostel for girls wffiere oO 
girls who study in various educational institutions in the city 
are accommodated. The girls aie admitted to the hostel at the 
early age of 5 to 6 years and the patents give an undertaking 
not to remove them till they complete their studies and are of a 
marriageable age. The Association has also provided two study 
homes for boys of some of the most backward communities and 
these study homes accommodate about 80 students. 

The Association maintains 25 libraries in different labour 
localities and runs 50 circulating libraries for which it receives 
a grant from the Labour Welfare Department of the Bombay 
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Government* It also conducts 75 leading rooms in the working 
class residential areas Arrangements were made during the 
>ear to show educational films to workers in about 20 localities. 

Eight recreation centres were being conducted during the 
year to provide facilities to the workers for indoor and outdoor 
games but these have now been stopped Workers and young- 
men are given training in physical exercises and games in six 
gymnasia conducted by the Association 

The Workers’ Co-opeiative Bank started by the Association 
in 1948 had, by March, 1950 enrolled 17,625 individual share 
holders 7 unions and 14 co-operative societies and had a share 
capital of Rs 2,^8,100 and a total working capital of Rs 10,14,042 

The Association provides the benefit of legal aid to its mem¬ 
bers whenever they a re involved in civil oi cuminal complaints 
as a direct result of their being its members During the year 
the Association rendered such assistance in ten cases 

2. Education 

Details about the educational activities undertaken by 
ndustiidl employers and emploveis and workers’ organisations 
are given in the section dealing with Welfare Technical and 
Vocational Training Schemes in the country have been described 
in the Chapter on Employment Employment Service and 
Training Compulsory primary education has been introduced 
m c Uain urban and rural areas of Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradc h Madras Orissa Punjab Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal 
and Delhi for children ol certain age groups, generally for 
those between 6 and 11 years of age 

SOCIAL EDUCATION 

Foi the first time the problem of adult education was 
taken up in this country on a national basis after the attainment 
of Independence in 1947 The need for furthering adult 
education was felt firstly on account of the necessity of having 
an active and alert electorate and, secondly because in the 
concept of a Welfare State, education of the adult was consider¬ 
ed a pume requisite Foi these reasons adult education sought 
to provide not only literacy but included instruction in hygiene, 
home economics agriculture, cottage industries and the rights 
and duties of citizenship To mark this new orientation it 
was decided to describe the programme as one of social ’ 
lather than of adult education To give practical shape to this 
programme the Central Advisory Board of Education set up a 
special committee to prepare a programme of social education. 
The report of this committee was considered and approved by 
the Central Board of Education in January, 1949 and was 
further discussed by the State Education Ministers in February, 
1949, and the Provincial Social Education Officers in July, 1949 

As a result fff the decisions taken in the meeting of July 
1949, the various State Governments submitted to the Central 
Government their schemes of social education for approval. 
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After examination of these schemes the following crants wpi-p 
allowed to the State Governments : 



Rs. 

Assam 

4,00,000 

Bihar 

5,00,000 

Bombay 

... 10,36,000 

Madhya Pradesh ... 

6,44,000 

Madras 

8,43,000 

Orissa 

3,04,534 

Punjab 

2,00,000 

U. P. 

... 11,59,231 

West Bengal 

8,79,000 


The following are the main features of the schemes 
developed by some of the State Governments. In Bihar, insti¬ 
tutions rather than teachers have been entrusted with the 
responsibility of running social education centres. The Govern¬ 
ment of Madhya Pradesh have utilised more than any other 
State, the technique of camps for the purpose of mass education. 
In Madras, camps have been utilised more for the training of 
teachers. The U.P. Scheme had a special feature of giving 
graduates an intensive course of 10 months, of which the first 4 
months were spent in social education and the remaining 6 in 
social work including adult education. A special feature of 
adult education drive in Delhi is the organisation of educational 
melas. fairs and exhibitions. 

Available details regarding the organisation of social 
education in some of the States are given below. 

Madhya Pradesh 

Social education work for the labouring classes was under¬ 
taken for the first time in April, 1949 in various industrial 
centres in Jubbulpore, Nagpur, Amraoti and other districts of 
the State. Nearly 3 lakh adults, including nearly 73,000 women, 
were made literate by the end of April, 1950! This includes 
24,564 adults and 43,757 women taking advantage of the 5-week 
intensive social education courses conducted in 531 summer 
camps which started their work on 1st May, 1949. 

Madras 

In 1949-50 there were nearly 550 Government and voluntary 
adult education classes in the State. Each adult school is being 
supported by a local education Committee. Government had 5 
mobile units for the spread of social education, each unit being 
equipped with a 16 mm. sound projector, radio, gramophone, etc. 

Orissa 

The social education scheme which was started in October, 
1949 made 14,893 adults literate through 928 schools up to the 
end of March, 1950. Equipments for 3 units of audio-visual 
education were purchased to be put into effect during 1950-51. 
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Uttar Pradesh 

Government have opened 65 social education cam^o m 
Meerut district with a view to utilising the summer vacations 
for social education work. The duration of the camps vary 
from 10 to 27 days, during which volunteers teach the villagers 
and do village uplift work. A camp for women has also been 
opened in a village called Jhauri. Nearly 56,000 adults were 
made literate during 1949-50 in nearly 3.800 classes. 

Bilaspur 

There is at present 1 social education centre in the State 
but Government propose to start 12 more such centres. 

Delhi 

As stated before educational melas are characteristic of the 
Social Education work in Delhi. Five such melas were held in 
1949-50. There were social education centres in 100 villages and 
50 village schools were supplied with radios for community 
listening. 

3. Coal Mines Labour Housing and General Welfare Fund 

The Coal Mines Labour Housing and General Welfare Fund 
was constituted under the Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund 
Act, 1947*. Under the provisions of the Act. the Fund maintains 
two separate accounts, namely the Housing Account and the 
General Welfare Account, and the finances of the Fund are ap¬ 
portioned between the two. The activities of the Fund, so far as 
housing for coal miners is concerned, have been described in the 
Chapter on Industrial Housing while those in regard to General 
Welfare during the year 1949-50 are briefly described below. 

Hospital and Medical Facilities .—The in-patient departments 
of the regional hospitals run by the Fund at Katras and Tisra in 
the Jharia coalfield and Searsole and Chora in the Raniganj coal¬ 
field, were opened in the first week of January, 1950. In each of 
the hospitals 18 beds have been provided, 12 for general cases 
and 6 for maternity cases. The total number of cases of out¬ 
patients and in-patients treated in these hospitals during the 
period 1st January, 1950 to 31st March, 1950 was 16.360 and 1,883 
respectively as shown below : — 

I | Number of cpnes treated j 


In-patients i Out-patients 


Hospital j Mpn 

| 

i Women 

Child- 

ren 

Total 

Men 

! Women 

i 

1 

Oiiilrl- i 
ren j 

Total 

Kfttraa ! 208 

111 

25 

344 

2,201 ' 3,558 

1,570 ! 

7,329 

Tiera j 351 

147 

24 

522 

1,848 

1,87 J 

855 : 

4,574 

Searsole 607 

48 , 

6 : 

661 

1,459 

952 

254 

2,665 

Chora 277 

69 

10 , 

356 ; 

630 

735 

427 ; 

1,792 

A’l Hos- 1,443 
n i tala 

; 375 ; 

05 

1,883 

6,138 

j' 7,116 

3,106 

16,360 


♦For provisions of the Act, see Chapter II, pages 83-89. 
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The number of cases treated during the period 1st April to 
31st December, 1949 was 14,655 at the Katras Hospital, 12,280 at 
Tisra, 9,945 at Searsol and 5,287 at Chora. Of these, 7,019, 1,704, 
2,374 and 1,381 respectively were non-colliery cases. During the 
same period the number of cases attended to at the maternity 
centres at each of the four centres was as follows: — 


r v ..' 't i 

Number of eases treated 


Maternity Ontre 

Mater¬ 

nity 

eases 

Ante¬ 

natal 

and 

post¬ 

natal 

eases 

Children 

Gynaeco¬ 

logical 

cases 

Katras 

1 J03 

1 103 

1,100 

! 

! 4,448 

Tiara 

! 258 

1 2.17 

202 

3,007 

Nearsole 

320 

204 

942 

1,546 

Chora .. 

j 120 

| 12ft 

i.1 

2K2 

1 1 

212 

1 


The proposal to build infectious diseases wards in the Re¬ 
gional Hospitals at Katras and Tisra has been dropped as the 
Jharia Mines Board of Health have agreed to construct their 
own infectious diseases hospital. The construction of the infec¬ 
tious diseases wards at Searsol and Chora will be taken up 
shortly. 

A sum of Rs. 18,50,000 has already been spent on the con¬ 
struction of the Central Hospital at Dhanbad which will have 
accommodation for 130 beds. A Surgeon Superintendent has 
been appointed for the hospital with effect from 4th January, 
1950. Plans and estimates for a Central Hospital near AsanSol 
for the Raniganj coalfield are under preparation. It is expected 
that the construction of the buildings will start soon. 

The two ambulances placed at the disposal of the Jharia 
Mines Board of Health and one of the two ambulances placed 
at the disposal of the Asansol Mines Board of Health were with¬ 
drawn for use in the Regional Hospitals. Three ambulances 
were maintained for the benefit of coal miners in the Madhya 
Pradesh coalfield. One X-ray unit each, provided at the cost 
of the Fund, was being maintained at the State Railway Colliery 
Hospital at Giridih and the Barkui Hospital of Messrs. Shaw 
Wallace and Co. in Madhya Pradesh. In the absence of X-ray 
facilities in its Regional Hospitals, facilities obtaining in the 
Dhanbad Civil Hospital and the Sanctoria Hospital of Messrs. 
Andrew Yule and Co. in the Raniganj coalfield were utilised 
by the Fund on payment. 

The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Rules, 1949, have been 
amended to provide for the payment of a subsidy to those col¬ 
lieries which maintain dispensary services of a prescribed 
standard for the benefit of labour employed in their collieries. 
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The amount of subsidy will be at the rate of 8 pies per ton of coal 
of coke despatched from the colliery minus the proportionate 
cost of recovery of the welfare cess, or the actual amount spent 
by the colliery in maintenance of the dispensary service, which¬ 
ever is less. 

Grants and subsidies—A Grant-in-aid of Rs. 15,000 was paid 
to the Dhanbad Civil Hospital for improving its efficiency and 
for reserving 25 beds for the benefit of colliery labour. A sum 
of Rs. 50,450 was also paid to the Sanctona Hospital for reserving 
25 beds. The Dhanbad District Leprosy Association completed 
the construction of a leper ward m the Leper Hospital at Tetul- 
mari at a cost of Rs. 20,000 paid by the Fund. The ward which 
has accommodation for 12 beds started functioning from 1st 
November, 1949, The Fund is paying a grant of Rs. 2 per bed per 
day towards the cost of maintenance. A non-recurring grant 
of Rs. 25,000 has been sanctioned to the Asansol Leprosy Relief 
Association for the construction of a similar leper ward and 
when the ward starts functioning a recurring grant for main¬ 
tenance of beds will also be paid. 

Sanitation. —Grants of Rs. 43,176 and Rs, 49,000 were given 
to the Jharia and Asansol Mines Boards of Health respectively 
during the year 1949-50 for extending their sanitary services. 
For the year 1950-51 the amount sanctioned for this purpose is 
Rs. 52,000 and Rs. 54,000 respectively. 

Anti-tuberculopis measures.—In the absence of any T.B. 
clinic belonging to the Fund, its T.B. Specialist visited different 
collieries and the Regional Hospitals, examined cases of suspect¬ 
ed T.B. and gave advice for treatment to the medical officers 
concerned. It is proposed to construct two T.B. clinics, one each 
in the Jharia and the Raniganj coalfieLd. The necessary plans 
and estimates have been submitted to Government. Two teams, 
each consisting of a doctor, a nurse and a clerk, drawn from the 
existing medical staff of the Fund were trained in B.C.G. Vacci¬ 
nation. More than 6,000 miners and members of their families 
have been tuberculin tested. 

Anti-malaria operations. —The anti-malaria operation^ m the 
coalfields continued to be under the control of the Malaria insti¬ 
tute of India which was given a grant of Rs. 13,00,000 during the 
year. The expenditure incurred on account of anti-malaria work 
in the various coalfields was as shown below . — 

Jharia coalfield—Rs. 3,89,016-7-6. 

Hazaribagh coalfield—Rs. 1,36,403-0-4. 

Assam coalfield—Rs. 37,745-4-0. 

Pench Valley coalfield—Rs. 88,444-14-3. 

Raniganj coalfield—Rs. 4,13,475-12-9. 

Pithead baths and creches. —The total number of pithead 
baths completed in collieries up to 31st March, 1950 was 65 and 
the number urder construction on that date was 91. Similarly 
54 creches were completed up to that date and the number under 
construction was 121. Even in the creches constructed so far 
considerable difficulty is being experienced in finding suitable 
persons for appointment as creche attendants. A scheme for the 
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training of about 600 cr&che attendents in batches has been 
drawn up and the first batch is already under training at the 
Women’s Wellare Centre at Pathardih The training extends 
over a penod of six months 

Mobile Shop and Mobile Canteen —The mobile shop visited 
314 collieries in Bihar and Bengal during the year and sold con¬ 
sumer goods woith about Rs 31 000 to the miners As it was 
found that consumer goods were now readily available and the 
sales had considerably declined the scheme was discontinued 
with effect from 30th April, 1950 The mobne canteen has also 
been discontinued 

Mobile Cinema —A separate mobile cinema van has been 
introduced exclusively for the Ramganj coalfield A mobile 
cinema has also been provided foi the Madhya Pradesh coal¬ 
field from June, 1949 There art thus thiee mobile cinema units 
one each for the Jhana Rrnigam and Madhya Pradesh cod- 
fields 

Adult Education — Sanction has boon accorded foi the 
establishment of 7 adult education centres in the Bihai c lahn ds 
and 5 m the Bengal coalfield'. 

Multi-pinpose i^eltare centics -With a wow to piovidmj 
educational and recreational fauhlie for men womei and 
children m the coalfields it is p npcsed to octn multi-pbipr 
we fart centres at several places Sancti m has a 1 ready been 
given foi t 1 estab ishment of foui such erotics ammg the year 
1950-51 

Womens Welfare Scheme - Twent\ womens welfaic 
centres veto being maintained bv the Womens Weliaie Sccu >n 
during 1949-50 at the following centres - 

Jhana coalfield 

Pathardih 

Digwadih 

Bhowrah (No 4 pit) 

Bhowiah (No 12 pit) 

Jeetpur 

lndusti\ 

Bastacola 

Sijua 

Kank .met 

Kustoie 

Bansjora 

Bhuh 

Bokaro coalfield 

Kargali 

Bokaio 

Ramganj coalfield 

Jamuna 
Charanpur 
Jarnbad—Kaiora 
Jambad—Selected 
Shankarpur 
Lower Kenda 
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On 31st March, 1950, there were altogether 423 kamins (women) 
and 1,081 children on the rolls of these welfare centres. The 
average attendance per centre was 10 kamins and 32 children, 

The activities at the various welfare centres include games, 
bhajans , Kindergarten schools, handicraft classes, clay modelling 
work and welfare propaganda. Radio sets have been installed in 
several of the Centres and it is proposed to provide gramophones 
and records to those centres where it is difficult to instal radio 
sets for want of electricity. 

Administration of the Fund --The administration of the Coal 
Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act in the coalfields of Talcher and 
Korea was taken over by the Coal Mines Welfare Commissioner 
in July and December, 1949 respectively and that in Vindhya 
Pradesh in September, 1950. The extension of the Act to the 
Stales of Hyderabad and Rajasthyn is under consideration. The 
Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Rules have been amended to 
provide for the constitution of separate coalfield sub-committees 
in Orissa and every other major coal producing area. During 
the year 1949-50 four meetings of the Advisory Committee were 
held. 

Finances of the Fund .—The wellaie cess continues to be levi¬ 
ed at the rate of 6 ,annas per ton of coal and coke. The levy of 
the welfare cess has now been extended to despatches of coal 
and coke by means of transport other than rail. While up to 
31st March, 1949, the cess was being apportioned between the 
Housing Account and the General Welfare Account in the ratio 
2 : 7, during the year 1949-50, the cess was apportioned between 
the two accounts in the ratio 2 . i 

The total receipts and expendituie of the Fund are shown in 
the statements below : — 


1 -UKNEHAL WELFARE ACCOUNT 


Y(\ir 

Roreipfh 

_ 

Exnrixh- 
till L* | 

_ - ( 


Rh. 

! 

m4 M;. •• 1 

19+5-46 

1046 47 • ' , 

1047 46 

1948- 49 

1949- BO 

70,807 

57,62,570 

38,75,701 

53,32,030 

55,00,453 

46,17,851 

2,07,236 

6,88,680 

21,11,441 

31.86,480 

30,67,566 

54,77,165 

Total 

2.61.60,072J 

1,47,38,568 

Balance on lit April, 1950 : Rs. 1,04,21,504. 

_ 
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II. —HOUSING ACCOUNT 


Year 


Receipts ^ 

Expenditure 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1047-48 


10,54,050 

4,84,700 

1948*49 


13,40,494- 1 

20,30,718 i 

1010-50 


1 65,38,810 | 

| 

20.01,338 | 

i 

i 

1 

1 UnlaniT on Is 4 April, 1950 • 

1 

r J Otlll 

Ks. 34,27,141 

80,33.960 

1 

55,00,810 


4. Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund 

The Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund was constituted 
under the Mica Mines Laboui Welfare Fund Act, 1946*. The 
Fund xS, at present, administered by the Ministry of Labour in 
consultation with two Advisory Committees, one for Bihar and 
one lor Madras The activities of the Fund during the year 
ending Match. 1950 are described below. 

Bihar 

Necessary plans and estimates foi the constiuction of a cen¬ 
tral hospital at Karma loi the use of mica mineis weie prepared. 
The hospital is to have 30 beds including 4 beds in a separate 
T.B. Ward. The estimated cost ot constiuction is about 
Rs. 11,48,195 Pending the setting up of the hospital, the arrange¬ 
ments for the reservation ol 10 beds in the Kodarma hospital for 
the use of mica miners on payment of Rs 13,000 a year was conti¬ 
nued. During the year 182 miners weie admitted in the hospital 
for treatment and the total numbci of mimn_ cases treated was 
2.094. There was consideiable increase in the number of 
patienLs attending the dispcnsanes at Dhab and Dhorakola. The 
number of new and old cases treated in these dispensaries was 
6,792 and 3,797 lespectivcly as compared to 1,506 and 625 during 
the previous year. Anothei dispensary was started during the 
year at Ganpatbaghi Two mobile medical units for giving medi¬ 
cal relief to mica miners at their places of work were purchased 
and the necessary staff for operating these units appointed. 
Schemes for starting a maternity and child welfare centre in 
the mica mining areas and the introduction of anti-malaria 
operations have been sanctioned The T B specialist of the Coal 
Minos Labour Welfaic Fund visited the mica mining areas once 
every month and examined the TB cases among the miners 
and gave them advice for treatment 

With a view to augmenting the existing water supply, sanc¬ 
tion was accorded for the sinking of three wells at Dhorakola, 
Saphi and Khalaktambi. The well at Khalaktambi has been com¬ 
pleted and work in connection with the others is in progress. 

” ~*For provisions of the Act please see Chapter II, pp. 89-90. 
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The mobile shop started with a view to supplying consumer 
goods at cheap rates to mica miners served 376 mines during the 
year and sold goods worth over Rs. 12,000. The mobile cinema 
screened 165 free shows for the entertainment of mica miners. 

A scheme for starting four multi-purpose welfare centres in 
the mica mining areas has been sanctioned. It is proposed to im¬ 
part elementary education in these centres to children and to 
conduct literacy classes for adults. Training classes in sewing, 
weaving, knitting, etc., for women will also be conducted. These 
centres will provide reading rooms and other welfare facilities 
as well. 


Madras 

Three dispensaries loi mica miners were functioning during 
the year at Sydapuram, Kalichedu and Talupui, the dispensary 
started at Gudur having been shifted to Talupur. The average 
daily attendance at these dispensaries was 80, 60 and 70 respec¬ 
tively. A temporary building was constructed during the year 
for the dispensary at Kalicheda and schemes loi constiuctum of 
buildings for the other dispen^ares are under preparation Ma¬ 
ternity centres were functioning at Sydapuram, Utukur, Kali¬ 
chedu and Talupui and, on an average, ten maternity cases were 
conducted in each of these centres every month. The midwives 
attached to the -maternity centres also visit expectant mothers 
in the neighbourhood. Spraying operations to combat malaria 
were conducted twice during the year and paludrme tablets were 
distributed free of cost to the miners. 

Sanction for the sinking of three diaw wells in the mica 
mining areas has been accorded and a scheme for starting a pro¬ 
vision store to supply foodgrains and other articles of daily use 
to the miners is under consideration. 

So far, five radio sets have been installed for the benefit of 
mica miners at Talupur, Utukur, Tunmerla, Kalichedu and Palli- 
mitta. Sanction lor the installation of another set at Jogipalh 
has been accoided Sports lor school children were conducted 
on Independence day and prizes distributed. A Chedugudu 
tournament was also conducted at Utukui. Diamatic shows and 
other entertainments were also put up during the year at some 
of the mica mines. 

Besides the three elementary schools at Kalichedu. Talu- 
pui and Tellabodu one more was started at Jogipalh Adult 
literacy classes were also started at Talupur, Kalichedu and 
Tellabodu. Twice during the year clothes weie distributed free 
to children attending the schools. 

Finances of the Fund .— The finances of the fund are derived 
from an ad valorem customs duty on all mica exported from the 
country, the present rate being 2J per cent. The statement of 
accounts of the fund for 1949-50 and the estimates for 1950-51 are 
given below. 
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INCOME AND EX TINDITURE OF THE MICA MINES WELFARE FUND 
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5. The Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme 

The Coal Mines Provident Fund Schenru was trained by 
the Government of Indin in Decembei 1948 under the Coal Mines 
Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act 1948 Although at hist 
the scheme was applied only to a tew selected au as it has now 
been extended to all cjal mining aicis in India ixctpt those in 
Hyderabad State Undei the scheme all employees m coal mines 
whose basic wages do not cxeccd Rs 300 pu month are required 
to become member ot the Piovid^nl Fund Contributions are 
payable in respect of eveiy member employed dnectly or in¬ 
directly in a coal mine coveied by the scheme Rates ot contri¬ 
butions have been prescribed These difier from wage group to 
wage group and vary from 10 annas per month in the case of 
monthly rated employees rtceiv-ng a basic wage up to Rs 10 to 
Rs 15 per month in the case of those whesp basic wages are over 
Rs 200 pei month In regard to employees who are not paid on 
a monthly basis contiibutions to the Fund are payable weekly 
and the rates of contributions vary from 2 annas per week m 
the case of employees whose basic wages foi the week are over 
Re. 1 and up to Rs. 2 to 12 annas per week in the case of those 
whose wages are over Rs. 11 per week In case an employee’s 
wages are Re 1 or less in any week no contributions are payable 
in respect of him during that week The employers are to contri¬ 
bute to the Fund an amount equal to the employees’ contribution 
in respect of each member The employer is to pay, in the first 
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instance, both his as well as the workers’ contribution but he can 
recover the latter from the wages of the workers.* 

Till 1st May, 1950, the scheme was administered by the Cen¬ 
tral Government. The Board of Trustees contemplated in para 
3 of the scheme has now been constituted and the administration 
of the scheme vested in the Board. The Board of Trustees con¬ 
sists of a Chairman and six members nominated by the Central 
Government, and six representatives each of colliery employers 
and workers. Government have also appointed a Coal Mines 
Provident Fund Commissioner who is the Chief Executive Officer 
of the Fund. 


Up to the end of September. 1950. the total amount of con¬ 
tributions realised was Rs. 1,60.03.201-7-11 as detailed below : — 


Initial contributions for the period prior 
to 1st October, 1948 

Lump sum contribution . . 

Sale proceeds of contribution stamps 
Administrative Charges 


Rs. 

53,07,242-14-8 
23,47,496-15-7 
77,30,632-4-0 
6,17,829- 5 -8 


Total 


1,60,03,201-7-11 


Members were allowed interest at U per cent, during 1949-50 
and are allowed interest at 2 per cent, during the current year 
(1950-51). Out of the total amount of contributions realised a 
sum of about Rs. 15.5 millions has been invested, Rs. 12 millions 
in Government Securities and Rs. 3.5 millions in National Sav¬ 
ings Certificates. 

As far as information is available, except in the case of some 
small or poorly managed collieries, the scheme‘is being properly 
implemented by the employers. Legal action is being taken 
against the defaulting coal mines. It has been stated by some 
employers that the introduction of the scheme has resulted m 
making at least 20 per cent, of their labour force more stable. 

♦For further details of the Scheme, please see the Imhan Labour 
Gazette , March 1949, pp. 642-43 and the Indian Labour Year Book, 
1948-49, pp. 254-55. 
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CHAPTER X 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 

According to the 1931 Census, Agriculture was the main 
source of livelihood of 67 per cent, of the population of un¬ 
divided India. The term ‘ Agricultural worker ’* is not easy to 
define because it refers to all those who are employed in 
agriculture in return for wages in cash and/or in kind. Such 
persons may or may not own land. It was estimated during 
the 1931 Census that the strength of agricultural workers 
employed in undivided India was about 33 million. According 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, the total strength of agricultural 
workers in the Indian Union was 34 million in 1948. 

Employment in agriculture is mostly seasonal and inter¬ 
mittent in character. The workers cannot be classified accord¬ 
ing to the degree of skill and the only basis of classification can 
be the duration of employment. Agricultural workers may be 
employed permanently, on a part-time basis, for a sbason, or 
casually according to the exigencies of work. The duration of 
employment varies with the nature of the crop and the system 
of cultivation. For instance, in the canal irrigated tracts of the 
North West Region and the wheat tracts of the North West 
and Central Regions of U.P. the maximum period for which a 
worker is employed in agriculture comes to roughly nine months 
in a year while it is only four months in a year in the non-wheat 
tracts of the Eastern Region. 

Hours of Work 

Hours of work are not regulated by legislation. The work¬ 
ing hours are generally from sunrise to sunset although for 
certain operations, such as ploughing, irrigating and harvesting, 
the hours may be different. Ploughmen work either at a 
stretch with a rest interval or work in two shifts, one in the 
morning and one in the evening, with a break of four to six 
hours. Workers employed in lift irrigating work in shifts of 
one or two hours at a time. It is usual to employ two sets of 
workers for this work, one for lifting the water and the other 
for canalising it through the channels to the fields. 

Agrarian Legislation 

Recently a considerable amount of legislation has been 
enacted for improving the lot of the peasantry. The important 
measures in this connection are briefly reviewed below. 

The Government of India have passed “The Ajmer 
Tenancy and Land Records Act. 1950 ” to amend the law relat¬ 
ing to agricultural tenancies and record of rights. According 


* The term ' agricultural worker ’ includes all those who work 
in the fields for wages. 
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to section 7, a landlord is prohibited from electing a tenant 
Irom his holdings and from evicting him fiom his residential 
house He cannot compel the tenant to rendoi services with 
or without remuneration The Act also provides special 
measures to prevent and regulate agranan disputes and gives 
rebel m respect of rents and impositions In Madias the 
Zamtrtdari Abolition Act is intended loi acquisition by Govern¬ 
ment of 2,800 Zamindan estates and 3 500 Inamdan estates 
comprising about 14 million acies of land in the State On the 
7th September 1949 the State Government took over one 
batch of estates and appointed Managuis under the control of 
Collectors and the Board of Revenue foi then administration. 
With a view to giving immediate lelief to ryots till all estates 
are taken ovei by the Government an Act called the Madras 
Estates Land ('Reduction of Rent) Act was passed in 1947, 
undei which the existing rates o( rents aie bousg leduced to 
the level of assessments in the neighbouring ryotwan areas 
The State Government have also oublished a Bill to amend 
the Malabar Tenancy Act 1929, with a view to aftoiding fixity 
ot tcnuie and mci casing the tenants shaie ol the produce and 
thus fixing fair lent foi all holdings 

The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948, 
is a compiehensive piece of legislation lcgulating rents and 
other conditions of tenancy It piovides for the settlement of 
disputes arising out oi the conditions of lease It prohibits the 
landloid fiom recovering ox receiving ient in terms of service or 
latoui The Act also provides that m case <here is suspension 
oi i omission of the entire land re\enue bv the Government the 
benefit should accrue to the tenants Theie are also provisions 
preventing the landlord fiom evicting tenants who have built 
houses on sites belonging to them The State Government is 
empowered to extend these provisions to agricultural workers 
and the dwellings and sites occupied by them in any area 

The Bihar Land Reforms Act which seeks to consolidate and 
imend the law relating to the transfer to the State of the in- 
teiest of the proprietors and tenuie-holdei s and to piovide for 
the constitution ot a Land Commission to advise lit State 
Government on iLs agianan policy came into force in Scplember, 
1950 

In West Bengal the Barqadars' (ciop sharers) Bil'l seeking 
to regulate certain rights oi Barqadars \is-a-vis the owners of 
land was passed recently Conciliation Board will be constitut¬ 
ed under this measure to settle disputes in lespect of the 
division of pioduce between the Barqadar s and Iht owners the 
deliveiv of the pioduce priority of rights to supply plough- 
cattle agricultural implements and the termination and 
lestoration of lands by Barqadan 

Similarly in UP the Agricultural Tenants (Acctfuisition of 
Privileges) Act 1949 has provided for voluntaiv payments of 
ten times then annual rent by tenants upon which *hev will be 
entitled to a reduction in their lents bv half and will enjoy 
complete protection from ejectment on any ground whatsoever 
This m effect gives them immediately the substance of 
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bhvmulan rights as contemplated in the UP Z amindan 
\bohtion and Land Reforms Act, 1950 

In Orissa, a Bill has been introduced in the State Legislature 
for abolition of estates on payment of suitable compensation It 
is also pioposed to entrust the management of the estate^ and 
tenures to gram-panchayats or co-operative societies 

Another Bill known as the Orissa Tenants Protection 
(Amendment) Bill, 1950 which provides foi the extension of the 
Orissa Tenants Protection Act 1948 in an amended ioim for a 
period of two years is under the considc lation of the Govern¬ 
ment 

An Ordinance has been promulgated b\ the Government 
of the Punjab with a view to providing foi sccunty of tenuie 
for a minimum period of 3 years and Lo piohibiting the uect- 
ment of tenants from lands exceeding 200 ides 

Agianan legislation lias leceived impetus m some of the 
Part B States also The Hyderabad Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act 1950 toi in lance contain^ piovisions 
to prevent excessive sub-division ot holdings It also empoweis 
the State Govcinment to take ovei land undci ccitain cncums- 
tances The lease of land tor the fust thiee years fiom its 
commencement is prohibited except in some cases like those 
ol widows and minors Rents have aho been insulated the 
maximum late ot rents being one third ol the. gtoss produce 
for all undated land except that which i-> unde 1 well nnga 
Uon and one fourth for unirngated land oi land imgikd from 
wells Theic is an impoitant ptovnion piohibiline the receiv¬ 
ing oi rent m the lorm of labour md service In Mvsore an 
Ordinance ha 1 - been promulgated protecting the mlursts oi 
tenants The Kashmir Government hive parsed an Act 
abolishing all estates and prohibiting rlundion ol agneulUiral 
lands 

The above measuies arc intended gcncialh Lo improvin 
the land tenuie system 'A measure which will be foi the duett 
benefit of agricultural aoikei^ is the Mimrnum Wage ^ct 
1948 which provides for the fixation ot minimum wagoTin c'rn- 
ploymcnts in agriculture So fai a agnculfuu is concerned 
the Act will come into foicc with effect from 15th March 1 ( )5J * 
Part II of the schedule to the Act defines employment m agri¬ 
culture as follows — 

“Emplovment in agneultuic that n to Stn in any toim ot 
'arming including the cultivation and tillage of the sent dairv 
faiming the production cultivation growing md harvesting 
ot any agricultural or hortieultuial commoditv the raising of 
live-stock bees or poultiy and anv piaeticc peifoimcd by a 
farmei or on a farm as incidental to or in conjunction with 

* The Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act 1951 (Act XVI oi 
1951), since enacted bv Parliament extends the time-limit foi fixing 
minimum wages in respect of agricultural labour to list Dceembci 
1953 and in respect of other scheduled emplovments to 31st March 
1952 It has fuither been piovided that in lespect of employment 
In agriculture the appropriate Government ma^ fix minimum lates 
of wages only foi a part of the State or for am class or classes of 
such employment 
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faun opoiations (including any forestry or timbering operations 
and tire preparation for market and delivery to storage or to 
market oi to carnage for transportation to market of farm 
produce)’*. 

Welfare Measures 

Details in regaid to welfare measures adopted for the 
unpiovemcnt of the conditions of agricultural workeis are 
available only in respect of Orissa and Hyderabad. 

In Orissa State, a Welfare Department has been set up in 
pursuance of a recommendation in the Report of the Partially 
Excluded Aiea Enquiry Committee (1940). The welfare work 
takes the form ot the grant of lands to aboriginals for colonisa¬ 
tion, giant ol financial assistance, application of co-operative 
pi me pie* to eliminate exploitation ot the backward classes, 
provision ot stoics tor supply of daily necessities for the tribal 
people at lair prices, etc. 

A scheme ol rural reconstruction for the supply of seeds, 
manures, fertilizers and implements to cultivators, the estab¬ 
lishment of multi-purpose societies, provision of educational and 
health services to agricultural workers has been organised by 
the Government oi Hyderabad through the departments con¬ 
cerned in some villages ol the State. 

Housing 

Some ol the Governments have taken steps to provide 
housing facilities In Madhya Pradesh, the C.P. & Berar 
Abolition of Propelty Rights Act provides for lease of house 
bites m the village abadi to Ihe agricultural labourers. The 
Guveinment have a plan for making available house sites to 
5,000 lannhes Jiee of rent Some of the sites will be available 
to agricultural labouicrs who have to construct houses at their 
own expense In Tiavaneore-Cochin, a Housing Board has been 
set up It has plans tor constructing 1,000 houses in rural areas 
lor ugtieuHuial laboureis, the cost ol construction to be recover¬ 
ed by the Government in easy instalments extending over 25 
years The Madias Government have also taken steps to pro- 
\ide house-sites to agricultural laboureis tree ot cost 
W \ges and Earnings 

Iheie is little uniformity in regard to agricultural wages 
and methods of paymenl and these vary not only from State to 
Slate but iiom district to district and even subdivision to sub¬ 
division in the same State. For doing the same work low caste 
workers, women and children, are often paid less than high 
caste workers and men. In certain occupations such as cotton 
picking, neo-pounding, weeding, etc, women workers are 
employed on a laigc scale but are paid lower rales of wages 
than men although they may be more efficient 

In the absence of any serial or systematic data regarding 
wages and earnings of agricultural workers, the available infor¬ 
mation is discussed in the following paragraphs according to 
States 

Bombay 

1 The Bureau of Economics and Statistics. Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay, recently conducted a pilot survey into rural 
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employment, income and expenditure in a sample of 28 families 
in each of the 30 selected villages in each of the districts of 
Belgaum and Ratnagiri. The data relate to the employment 
position of a worker for a week. The purpose in collecting these 
weekly data is to provide regular monthly estimates of the 
labour force. 

Belgaum District .—The employment data collected for male 
workers has shown that 87 per cent, oi the total work-days were 
utilised in some typo of active work during the period from 
October, 1949 to March 1950. This percentage was highest in 
the month of December being 89.1 and lowest m October being 
84.9. About 46 per cent, of the total work-days were spent in 
agricultural operations on farms owned by the families. 
Employment for wages on agricultural work in the village 
accounted for 8.9 per cent, of the total number of work-days. 
It was further observed that while employment within the 
village could hardly be obtained throughout the week, employ¬ 
ment outside the village, when once obtained, lasted for a 
major part of the week. 

The gainful employment of women below 55, was only 
confined to 38 per cent, of the total work-days Agricultural 
work is an important occupation foi women during the months 
of November and December As ior children about 33 per cent. 
bt the days were spent in gainful agncultuial operations of a 
seasonal character. 

The total strength of the ruial laboiu force was estimated 
as forming 70 pei cent, of the total population of working age. 

The average daily \v.agc rates in agnnilluial opeiations in 
Belgaum district vaned fiom Re. 0-12-J to Re 0-15-0 for men. 
Re. 0-7-G to Re 0-11-6 for women and Re 0-5-9 to Re. 0-9-9 for 
children, during a penod of six months from October, 1949 to 
March, 1950. 

Ratnagiri District— The total strength of the rural labour 
force may be estimated as forming about 58 per cent, during 
the period October, 1949 to March, 1950 The propoition of the 
total work-days of males employed m gainful occupations was 
about 83 per cent, as against 87 per cent, in Belgaum. Employ¬ 
ment on agricultural work in the village accounted only for 
about 3.9 per cent, as against 8.9 pei cent, in Belgaum. 

Women had greater opportunities for employment in 
Ratnagiri as compared to Belgaum, the percentage of gainful 
employment to total work days being about 46.1. 

In the case of children the number of workers gainfully 
employed was considerably smaller in Ratnagiri than in 
Belgaum, the percentage being about 22.8. 

The average daily wage rates for agricultural workers over 
a period of six months from October 1949 to March 1950 varied 
from Rs. 1-0-9 to Rs. 1-6-3 for men and from Re. 0-11-0 to 
Re. 0-14-3 for women. The average wage rate was about 
Re. 0-8-# for children. 
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The agricultural wage rates in Ratnagiri are on an average 
higher than the wage rates in Belgaum 

For some years now the Government of Bombay have been 
collecting and publishing annually statistics of rural and urban 
wages compiled from monthly returns received from represen¬ 
tative Talukas in each distuct of the State These returns, how- 
evei, do not undergo much scrutiny but the published figures 
foi luial wages loi the yeais 1938-39, 1947-48 and 1948-49 aic 
given in the above table 

Bihar 

In Bihar the paymtnt or wage., in Kind is still the 
lule although cash wages aic found to piewil in Iwo distiicts 
In Noith Bihai wages aie a little lowu than in South Bihar 

The Bihar Government publish a monthly statement show¬ 
ing the cunent rates oi agiicultitfal wages in one selected 
village in each district According to data available ioi 
September, 1950, the cash equivalent ol daily wages paid in kind 
to adult men employed as field woilais ranged fiom Re 1 to 
Rs 3 foi women the wages vaiud fiom Rt 0-8-0 to Rs 2-8-0 
whereas for childnn the wages ranged fiom Re 0-8-0 to 
Rs 1-14-0 The wages weie generally low in the districts of 
Singhbhum Manbhum, Ranchi Hazanbagh and .Santal 
Pai ganas. 

According to preliminary enqumes made in connection with 
the AU-lndia Agricultural Laboui Enquuv of the Government 
of India in certain selected villages it was lound that in one 
village the attached woikeis we it paid l 1 , sccis ol paddy pei 
day and 0 chattaks of filed nee Iht cost of vhith came to about 
Re 0-11-6 per day There was a flat wage rate for men and 
women Daily wages weie paid to those engaged in ploughing, 
preparatory operations tiansplanting and weeding while the 
wage loi haivesting was piece wage at the late oi 2 1 polas’ 
(equal to 3 stiis) foi evti\ 29 polas harvested It was found 
that the cash value of the daiK wages paid to attached 
workeis was lower than the cash \alue of the wages paid to 
casual woikeis The casual woikeis got in all about Rs 1-12-0 
per day 

In another village piece wages weie paid lor haivesting 
and threshing at the iatc of 21 seus ol paddy lor evely \\ 
maunds of the harvested uop The cash value ol the wage 
came to about Rs 1-4-0 pci day Women weie employed for 
transplantation hai vesting and threshing and then daily wage 
foi transplantation was 1 seei 14 chattaks of paddv the value 
amounting to Re 0-7-6 approximately 

In a thud village lor which data on the size and composition 
of families, employment earnings and standaid of living are 
available it, was found that ot the 82 agricultural families in the 
village 19 weie of agricultural workers Tht average si/c of the 
family foi the whole village was 5 6 and the average earning 
stiength was 15 but in the case of agncultuial workers the 
earning stiength was higher being 21 pei family Women were 
paid equal w r ages as men Agricultural workers (men) were 
found to be employed foi 155 days on an average in the year 
of which agricultural work alone accounted for 151 days 
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The agncultuial workers’ families tamed on an average 
an annual income of Rs 444 as against an annual expenditure 
of Rs 616 Expenditure on lood formed about 84 per cent, of 
the total expenditure 

The ‘attached’ woikei in tlus village was allowed a loan 
amounting to aoout Rs 300 by the Jandknd or cultivatoi free 
of interest and in addition ho v\as also given a biqha of land 
He was not fiee to leave his mastoi uni 1 1 ho lepaid hi* debt 
The attached’ worker was paid daily wage m kind foi the 
seasonal woih done and was also pumded with a mid-day meal. 

Casual workeis were geneialhy paid lughi l wages than 
attached ’ woikers The 1 attached workeis weie allowed 1 
"sec i Khe^au and 1 seer Sattu (m all, a cash value of twelve 
annas pci day), wmle casual womus engaged in ploughing got 
a money wage of Re 1 pci day supplemented b\ a seer of rice 
and a sooi of Sattu, the total wage amounting to about Rs 1-12-0 
pci day ‘Attached woikus employed in piepaiatoiy opera¬ 
tions, sowing ana lingating the fields wtu allowed thiee seers 
Khcsan and one seer of Sattu 

West Bcnqul 

Tin available lnloimation u gaidmg agiKultuial wagts in 
West Bengal is given in the following tabulai statement 
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For purposes of the All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
of the Government of India, five villages were selected in West 
Bengal for the preliminary enquiry and the results are briefly 
summarised below : — 

Village No, 1 (Hooghly District).—Wages are paid only in 
cash. A wage of Rs. 2 per day was paid for ploughing whereas 
for other agricultural operatio _s the' wage was Rs 1-8-0 per day. 

Village No 2 (Nadia District) —For the cultivation ol betel 
leaf, the wage rates lor diffeient operations lfke planting, watei- 
mg and plucking varied from Re 1 to Rs 2 pei day and the 
cash wage was supplemented by three chaltaks ot rice The 
wage lor ploughmen bunging then own bullocks and plough 
was Rs. 3 per day and they were given in addition three 
chattaks of fried nee. A ploughman not bunging his bullocks 
was paid Rs 1-4-0 per day with the supplementary lation in 
kind of three chattaks ol tried rice 

Village No 3 (Midnapur Distnct)—The wages were paid 
in kind loi seveial operations The daily wago i ales lor 
weeding and threshing was 3 seeis 12 chattaks of paddy 
supplemented by 4 chattaks ol fried nee, the money value of 
which worked out to Re. 0-12-6 pei day The daily wage loi 
transplanting and haivosling was highei Ploughmen bringing 
their own bullocks and plough weie paid a cash wage ol Rs 2-8-0 
per day with 4 chattaks of fued ncc Thosi who did not bung 
their bullocks and plough weie given wagi in kind oi 3 sects 
13 chattaks ol paddy in addition lo 4 chattaks ol hied lice 

Village No. 4, (24 Pargavas) -Tire wages were paid in cash 
at the rate of Rs 1-12-0 foi ploughing sowing, tiansplanting and 
harvesting. Those* employed m weeding and threshing leceived 
a daily wage of Rs 1-9-0 

Village No, 5 (24 Paiganas)—Data in iaspect of the average 
size, composition, earning strength and standard of living of the 
agricultural workers' families have been tabulated There were 
149 families residing in the village ot which 72 were agricultural 
families. Of the total numbei, 52 oi 34 9 pei cent weie families 
ol agricultural workers The average of the agricultural 
workers 7 families with and without land was 4 7 and 4 5 res¬ 
pectively, the numbei ol eaineis being 15 foi each Women 
were not employed as agricultural workers. On an average, an 
agricultural worker was employed for 220 days in a year. Of 
these, agricultural operations provided employment for 166 days 
while non-agncultural work accounted for about 54 days The 
average annual income per tamily in the case of workers without 
land and with land was found to be about Rs. 641 and Rs. 464 
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respectively as against an annual expendituie of Rs. 749 and 
Rs 566 respectively. Expendituie on food foimed about 7B per 
cent of the total expenditure Of the 45 agncultural workers 1 
families which weie intensively surveyed, not a single family 
showed a surplus budget, whereas 33 families were in debt 
The average debt per indebted family was Rs 129 in the case 
of woikers with some land and Rs 100 m the case of landless 
workers. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Detailed information iegaidm fe wanes and earnings, perqui¬ 
sites allowed to agricultural workers, methods ol wage payment, 
hours of work, etc , are available in the Report ot the Seventh 
Quinquennial Enquiry into Rural Wages which was conducted 
in 1944 This information is now, however, somewhat out of 
date and only the data collected in 1949 1m foui villages, two 
in the Meerut distuct and two in the Jhansi district, which were 
ooveied in connection with the Government oi India’s Agricul¬ 
tural Laboui Enquny aie discussed below 

Villaqe No 1 (Meeiut Distuct)— It was iound that the 
‘attached 1 woikeis were paid mu. mpee a dav loi ploughing, 
hallowing etc The cash wage was supplemented by four 
chattaks of alia and two chattaks ol qur Ploughmen employed 
on a casual basis were paid a cash wage of Rs 2 per day 

Village No 2 (Meerut Distuct)—Cash wages were in vogue 
for all agricultural operations except for harvesting and thresh¬ 
ing. ‘Attached’ woikeis who woiked as ploughmen weie paid 
a monthly wage of Rs 20 and weie allowed thiee chattaks of 
atta every day Those employed on piece woik, such as workers 
engaged in weeding, harvesting, etc, were given eight annas 
pei biqha without any perquisites The piece wage for 
haivesting was supplemented by 5 seers of the harveska giain 
tor men and 3 seers for women per day 

Village No 3 (Jhansi District)—Faini ^eivants weie paid 
a daily wage of eight annas lor ploughing, harrowing etc The 
wages foi harvesting were paid in kind and weie 2 seers 8 
cnattaks of wheat or grain harvested pci day Casual workers 
were paid twelve annas per day 

Village No 4 (Jhansi Distuct) —Peimanent faun servants 
were allowed a monthly wage of Rs 16 and weie supplied with 
four breads per day. They were also granted two biqhas of 
land free of rent. In addition, they w f eie given a daily cash 
wage of ten annas for weeding and 3 seers of grain for harvest¬ 
ing Women were employed as casual workers for weeding and 
harvesting The rate for weeding was eight annas per day and 
for harvesting, 2 seers 8 chattaks of the hai vested grain. The 
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ploughmen in this village worked for ten hours a day while the 
workers engaged in other opeiations worked only lor eight 
hours. 


Ajmer 

The tabular stalement below summarises information fui- 
mshed in the lortmghtlv statements on eunenl wages issued 
by the Government of Ajmer. 

TABLE CXXX1I 
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(Cfouroe 1 'Agricultural situation in Iudt<f puhlwhcd by tlu Ministry of Food and 

Agriculture.) 
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Coorg 

A monthly statement of dgiicultuial wages is being issued 
by the Coorg Government The following tabular statement 
contains the latest information ■ 

TABLE CXXXI11 

ACiKTCULI URAL DAILY WAGES (MOST LOMMONLY CURRENT) TN COORG 
DURING THL MONTH OK SLPTf MBER. 1950* 
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Hyderabad 

Agncalluial woikeis in Hyderabad belong mostly to the 
Dopiessid Classes The tabular statement below furnished bv 
the II>dciabud Govcunment shows the daily rates ol wages of 
diho'Lnt txpc', of dgncultural labomcis in 1? distncts o'* the 
State dining 1940, 1945 and 1950 

Cochiv 

The majoiit\ of agricultural worker belong to the 
Pul ay a community The wage of men workers attached to 
Jenmies is 2 cdavqazhis (a local mcasuie in Cochin amounting 
roughly to 1 seei) ol paddy worth 41 annas and foi women \\ 
vdavgarble worth 3*! annas In some Jenmmns the wage rale 
is thiee edanaazh is and two edangozhib loi men and women 
lespectivelv The 'attached' workers aie able to earn wages 
all round the yeai. These woikers also receive perquisites in 
the form of cloth and an extra allowance of paddy on three 

“"Normal working hours 9 a.m. to 6 pm 
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festival days m the year The value of these perquisites is 
about Rs It) to Rs 15 per year In addition free house sites 
and thatching materials aie also supplied During the harvest¬ 
ing season a higher wage which tanges from 4 to 5 ed angazhis 
pel day is generally paid to the 4 attached woikeis They 
arc also supplied with mid-day meals As compared to farm 
servants casual woikeis receive lnghci wages supplemented 
with gruel duung mid-day Th( wages foi casual wmrkers vary 
horn Re 1 to Rs 2-4-0 per day 

Madras 

The Government of Madras conducted in 1946 the 
quinquennial census of agncultuial wage rates in difleient 
homogeneous tiacis Foi puiposis of this census sowers, trans¬ 
planters weedets 1 capers, haivc^tcrs and certain other types 
of workcis weie grouped as 'field labourers’ The lesults of 
tnc census show the l the wages ol field woikeis both in cash 
and kind had considerably inmased duung the quinquennium. 
For nstance the aveiage rate ol cash wages fox men in the 
SLaU wa^ Re 0-15-1 pei day m 194b as conipaied to Rc 0-4-5 
m 1941 while the wages in kind amounted to Re 0-12-7 pei day 
in 19h) as compared 1o Re 0 J 11 per day diumg the previous 
unsus Womens cash wages wuc Re 0-8-11 pei day in 1946 
as against Re 0-3-2 in the previous census Despite this 
men a »l m wage it would apoeai Iro n i si vey made into i ural 
indebtedness in the Madias Stale thai the condition ol agneul- v 
tural workers had not improved Thir the c uivey showed ihat 
wlnie in 1939 thete v\as a surplus of u i j >-() in the annual 
lamdv budget of the agncultuial wojkiis there was a deficit of 
Rs 10-0-0 in 1945 The j\tidg< annual family income of the 
agncultuial woikei was Rs 182-4-0 in 1939 and Ibe average ex¬ 
penditure Rs 171-5-0 the cone ponding finucs lor 1915 being 
Rs 159-2-0 and Rs 309-8-0 respectively 

The tabulai statement below contain* the latest available 
Lulormation on agncultuial wages m Madias Slate 

The following informal ion is bast d on enquiries made by 
the Ministry ol Labour recently in iv o villages in Mactu-. 

ViJlaqc No 1 (Chinglepet District) — In addition to prevail¬ 
ing wage rates lor dillerent agncuJtuiaJ operations data on sue 
composition earning strength employment and standard of 
living ol agncultuial woikeis have also been collected lor this 
village There were 362 lamific > living in the village 1 out ol 
which 114 oi 31 3 per cent were agncultuial and >4 weit those 
of agncultuial workers The average si7c ol the family of 
4 agricultural woikeis w^as found lo be 4 2 with 2 came is per 
family An agncultuial woiker v as employed on an average 
tor 200 days in a year of which agncultuial employment account¬ 
ed foi about 134 davs The average income of the agricultural 
woikers’ families was about Rs 323 pel annum as against an 
expenditure ol Rs 332 Of the 54 agricultural workers’ 
families 18 had suiplus budgets while 36 showed excess ol ex¬ 
penditure over income Only 15 families were reported to be 
ip debt, the average debt per indebted family being Rs 42 
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AVERAGE RATES OF DAILY WAGES PAID TO DIFFERENT CAtEGORIES OF 
AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS IN MADRAS STATE DURING THE FORT¬ 
NIGHT ENDING 1ST SEPTEMBER, 1950 
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k Attached’ woikeis wctc paid Ks d as monthly wage. They 
wore also allowed giuel (Kcut/i) in the alleinoon and were 
given a pair of dhoties during the PovgaJ festival. Ploughmen 
employed on casual basis weie paid Kc I pa day if they took 
then own oxen for ploughing Otheiwise, they were paid a 
daily wage of twelve annas Olhei types of men workers were 
paid twelve annas a day while women ieceived six annas. 
Casual workers were supplied with mid-day gruel (Kanji) in 
addition to cash wages. 
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Village No. 2 (Malabar District).—The * attached 1 workers 
were allowed during festival, perquisites in the form of paddy, 
clothes, etc-, worth about Rs. 5 and an umbrella. The wages 
paid to them were lower than those paid to casual workers. 
Those employed in ploughing, oreparalory operations, sowing, 
etc., were paid in kind. The allowance being 1£ to 2J measures 
per day, the money value of which was about Re. 0-4-8 to 
Re. 0-7-9 approximately. The wage for harvesting the crop was 
l/10th of the produce. The women were paid daily wages of 
1J to 1J measures of paddy worth about 4\ to 5£ annas. Casual 
workers employed in ploughing, preparatory operations, etc\, 
were paid Re. 1 per day. For irrigating the fields the wage rate 
was Re. 1-4-0 per day. The daily wage of casual women workers 
varied from Re. 0-8-0 to Re. 0-10-0 for the different operations. 

Madhya Pradesh 

The Madhya Pradesh Government publishes an annual re¬ 
port on rural and urban wages. According to the Report for the 
year ending the 30th June, 1947. the wages of almost all kinds 
of labour showed increase over the previous yeai in most of 
the districts. In a few districts only cash wages aie paid the 
usual method of payment being both wages m cash and in kind 
If a worker is employed for the whole season he is given a blan¬ 
ket, a jacket and a pair of shoes in addition to Ins usual wages. 
At the time of cane crushing he is also given every day a seen of 
gvr . The usual cash wages for all kinds of agricultuial workers 
vary from Re. (M2-0 to Rs. 1-8-0 per day. The wages of herds¬ 
men and women are usually lower by 10 to 20 per cent 

During the preliminary enquiry in 1949 the Mimstiy of 
Labour surveyed the conditions of agricultural workers in two 
villages in the Nagpur District. The results are stated below ■ 

The workers employed by big landlords on an annual or 
half yearly basis were allowed Rs. 70 to Rs 80 pei yeai. In 
addition, they were given 3£ to 4 Khandis oi jowar pei yi ai 
The total emoluments of farm servants amounted to Rs 25 per 
month approximately. 

Male casual workers received twelve annas to Rs 1 t-0 per 
dav while women and children received six to eight annas per 
day. 

Mysore 

The preliminary enquiry into condilions of agucullural 
workers was conducted in village Archikarahali in M\sn"e 
State, in 1949. The number of families living in this 
village was 86 out of which 49 or 57 per cent were agnail turd, 
and 25 families belonged to agricultural workeis with ^nrl and 
8 to agricultural workers without land. The average size of the 
agricultural workers’ families with land was 5 9 with 2 7 
persons as the average number of earners The rate of daily 
wages were generally Re. 1 for men, Re. 0-12-0 for worm n and 
Re, 0-8-0 for a child below 15 years. Usually wages wore paid 
in cash but in special cases they weic paid in raqi the puce of 
which was a rupee for 3 seers, The system of piece wage was 
not prevalent. The number of days for which male agricultural 
workers with land were employed for wages was 121 days on an 
L§93DofLB 
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average and of this agricultural work accounted for only 96 
days. The average annual income of agricultural workers’ 
families with land was Rs. 427 as against an expenditure of 
Rs. 488. The agricultural workers without land derived an 
average annual income of Rs. 422 while their annual expendi¬ 
ture was about 469. Of the 33 agricultural workers’ families, 
29 had deficit budgets, only one showed a surplus and the other 
three had balanced budgets. It was found that 19 agricultural 
workers’ families with land were in debt, the average debt per 
indebted family being Rs. 145. Of the eight agricultural 
workers’ families without land, 6 were in debt, the average debt 
being Rs. 97. 

Agricultural Labour Enquiry undertaken by tiie Government 

of India 

According to section 3(i)(a) of the Minimum Wages Act. 
1948, minimum wages for agricultural workers have to be fixed 
by 15th March 1951*. For this purpose and with a view to as¬ 
certaining what protective and ameboi alive measures could be 
adopted in regard to agricultural workers the Ministry of Labour 
have undertaken, in collaboration with the State Governments, 
an All-India Enquiry into the conditions of agricultural workers. 
A comprehensive questionnaire for the purpose was drawn up 
and an exploratory survey in a few selected villages was con¬ 
ducted for the purpose of testing the questionnaires and for the 
successful conduct of the enquiry generally The preliminary 
enquiry was carried out in 27 villages selected in the States of 
West Bengal, Assam. Bihar. Orissa. Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Madras and Mysore. 

The data collected during the main enquiry in three stages 
relate to the current agricultural year The questionnaire 
framed for the purpose consists of three parts, (i) General 
Village Questionnaire ; (n) General Family Questionnaire ; and 
(iji) Intensive Family Questionnaire. The General Village 
Questionnaire is intended to supply the general economic back¬ 
ground in the villages selected for the enquiry. In the General 
Family Questionnaire data regarding the size and earning 
strength, main and subsidiary occupations of the earners of all 
the families in the village, and size of the holdings arc collected. 
The Intensive Family Questionnaire provides for collecting data 
on employment, earnings of each earner of the agricultural 
workers’ family, wages earned from agricultural operations and 
from non-agncultural occupations, earnings from forced labour 
if any, income, details of expenditure on important items of 
consumption and indebtedness. For purposes of the enquiry 
the country has been grouped into 23 units and demarcated 
into homogeneous economic zones The enquiry is in progress 
in all the 813 villages selected on the basis of stratified random 
sampling. 

The first stage of the enquiry namely, the collection of 
data as in the General Village Questionnaire has been completed. 

* The time limit has been extended to the 31st December. 1953 
under the Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act, 1951 (Act XVI of 
1951). See footnote on page 345. 
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The collection of data as in the General Family Questionnaire, 
which is the second stage, has been completed for about sixty 
thousand families. The Intensive Family Survey, which is the 
third and the final stage, is now in progress in about 300 
villages. 

Meanwhile the Ministry of Labour in view of the statutory 
obligation to fix mimmum wages for agricultural workers by 
15th March 1951*, issued a circular letter to all State Govern¬ 
ments drawing their attention to the Act and inviting their 
comments on the proposal to fix minimum wages* as well as on 
other points like the method of wage fixation, hours of work, 
holidays with pay, etc. They were also requested to consider 
publishing their proposals in this regard in the local Gazettes 
on 1st January, 1951. 

The question was also placed before the Central Advisory 
Board, a statutory body representative of Stale Governments, 
employers and workers, appointed under the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948, at its meeting held on 20th and 21st July, 1950, in 
New Delhi. The Board came to the conclusion that interim 
rales of minimum wages should be fixed for agricultural workers 
by the aforementioned date. 

In pursuance of this decision the Ministry of Labour 
undertook to furnish to all State Governments certain data 
available in the General Village Questionnaire which would 
provide information on some essential aspects of village 
economy for purposes of interim fixation of minimum wages by 
15th March, 1951*. 

Accordingly, certain immediate tabulations o[ the data col¬ 
lected during the first stage of the enquiry, namely, the General 
Village Schedules, have been made. These show the distri¬ 
bution of villages according to land tenure, area and popula¬ 
tion, occupational distribution of families, extent of land utili¬ 
sation, area mder the principal crops, methods of w r age pay¬ 
ment, w?c*es rates for different agricultural operations for men, 
women and children for 1938-39 and 1949-50. and wholfLale and 
retail prices for 1938-39 and 1949-50. The results are being 
furnished to the State Governments, along with explanatory 
notes. 

On the results of the general village survey of the enquiry, 
Government laid before Parliament a statement of comparative 
levels of wages in agriculture in different States in the country. 
This statement is given in Table CXXXVI. Where wages were 
paid in kind these were evaluated in cash at prevalent prices. 
Perquisites allowed, if any, were also evaluated and included. 

The I.L.O. and Agricultural Labour 

The I.L.O. has been taking increasing interest in agricultural 
labour for sometime now. As early as 1923 the first session of 

* Th 1 time limit has been extended to the 31st December, 1953 
under the Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act, 1951 (Act XVI of 
1951). See footnote on page 345. 
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the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee was held, and 
thereafter, eight regular sessions were held before the out¬ 
break of the war. A Permanent Agricultural Committee was 
also constituted. It held its first session in 1938. The Com¬ 
mittee was reconstituted after the War. India has taken an 
active part in the deliberations of this Committee. 

The second session of the Committee was held in 1947. Shri 
V. Narayanan, the then Deputy Secretary in the Ministry of 
Labour, attended this session as a representative of India. Shri 
Sadashiva Prasad, Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Labour, Gov¬ 
ernment of India, attended the third session of this Committee 
which was held in September, 1949, as an Expert Member. 

The preparatory session of the Assam Regional Conference 
of the I.L.O. was held in New Delhi in October-November, 1947. 
One of the resolutions passed at this session concerned wage 
policy. In pursuance of the decision of the Governing body 
of the I.L.O. taken at its 105th session (June, 1948), an outline 
report on wage regulation in agriculture and introduction of 
measures to enhance the earnings of primary producers was pre¬ 
pared by the I.L.O. and sent to the Government of India, Minis¬ 
try of Labour. This was followed up by a Consultative Tri¬ 
partite Meeting held in New Delhi on 28th December, 1948, 
under the auspices of the Ministry of Labour, Government of 
India, with the I.L.O. representative, with a view to placing a 
comprehensive report on the subject before the first session of 
the Asian Regional Conference held in Ceylon in January, 1950. 
At the Asian Regional Conference held in Ceylon in January. 
1950, the subject “ Agricultural Wages and Income of Primary 
Producers ” was discussed and a resolution embodying certain 
guiding principles was passed. The important recommendations 
related to the establishment of minimum wage-fixing machinery 
with equal representation for employers and workers for fixa¬ 
tion of wages including perquisites, adequate to satisfy the 
minimum needs of an agricultural worker and his family, 
differential rates of wages according to skill involved and the 
regulation of payments in kind. 

At the 33rd session of the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva in June-July 1950 a Convention and a Recom¬ 
mendation were agreed upon on item number seven of the 
Agenda which related to “Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery m 
Agriculture ”. The proposed text of the Convention and the 
Recommendation has been put on the agenda to be discussed at 
the 34th session of the above Conference scheduled to be held 
in June-July, 1951. The discussion of item number eight of 
the agenda which related to ' Holidays with Pay in Agriculture ’ 
has been postponed. The subject has now been put on the 
agenda of the 34th session of the International Labour Confer¬ 
ence. 

Forced Labour 

In the previous issue of the Year Book the available in¬ 
formation on forced labour contained in the Report of the Officer 
on Special Duty appointed by the Central Government to study 
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the various enactments, etc., on forced labour was briefly 
summarised. In the course of his report, the Officer pointed 
out that certain enactments allowed the exaction of forced 
labour. The proposal for amending these Acts has already been 
taken up with the State Governments concerned. 

2. Model Provisions .—The Officer further found that even 
in respect of cases which fell within the exceptions to the de¬ 
finition of * forced labour ’ in the I.L.O. Convention on Forced 
or Compulsory Labour (No. 29), 1930, there was no provision 
regarding age-limits, hours of work, weekly day of rest, com¬ 
pensation for accidents or sickness arising out of the employ¬ 
ment, subsistence allowance, etc., as required by Articles 11 to 
15 of the Convention. It was considered necessary that these 
provisions should be made either in the original enactments 
or the rules thereunder. 

In order to secure a certain measure of uniformity in all 
the State enactments, a draft model set of provisions has been 
drawn up and circulated to all State Governments for com¬ 
ments. The provisions will be finalised in the light of these 
comments, after which these provisions, with such changes as 
may be necessary in the light of local conditions, will be com¬ 
municated to State Governments for incorporation in the 
enactments concerned. 

2. Collection of data on Forced Labour in the course of the 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry .—Certain data relating to the 
existence and nature of forced labour are being collected dur- 
ring the course of the agricultural labour enquiry now in 
progress. , i J 



Chapter xr 

INDIAN LABOUR OVERSEAS 

Indian workers first migrated to various countries over 
seas about the middle of the 19th century, under indentured 
laboui schemes, mainly for the development of sugar plantations. 
Although these workers had the right of repatriation after a 
specified period of contract many of them did not avail of this 
right but chose to settle down m the countries to which they 
lud migrated Thus, by the beginning of this century when 
tire indentured labour schemes were abandoned a considerable 
numbei of Indians had settled down in various countries over¬ 
seas A global figure of Indian workers overseas is not avail¬ 
able but the latest available infoimation on the subject 
supplied to the Labour Bureau by the Ministry of External 
Allans lelating to the conditions ol work and wages of Indian 
laboui oveiseas is summarised in the lollowmg paragraphs 

Ceylon 

In Ceylon, Indian labour is mainly employed on tea and 
lubbti estates At the end of 1949 there were approximately 
1 402 i states on which 7^64,183 Indian labourers were employed 
I’he number of men, women and children was 2 20,476, 2,17,730 
and 3 25,971 respectively 

Wacjies—Minimum wages tor workers employed on tea and 
lubbti estates are fixed by the Wages Board constrtuted under 
the Minimum Wages Ordinance These wages consist of a basic 
minimum wage and dearness allowance based on the cost of 
living index The rates of wages payable to the workers on tea 
estates have been fixed at Rs 1-10-0 for men, 90 cents for women 
and 65 cents lor children from 1st December, 1950. On rubber 
estates the wages have been fixed at Rs 1-10-0, Re. 1 and 75 
cents for men. women and children respectively with effect 
lrom 1st November, 1950. 

Medical Relief— During 1949, 66 hospitals and 116 dispen¬ 
saries under the charge of qualified medical officers were main¬ 
tained by Government. In addition to these there were 99 
estate hospitals and 682 dispensaries run by the estates. 

Immigration .—Indian estate labourers in Ceylon have been 
for the time being exempted from the provisions of the Immi- 
giants and Emigrants Act and they can travel between India 
and Ceylon as before with identification certificates issued by 
their employers Emigration to Ceylon is, however, governed 
by the Indian Emigration Act, 1922, and the rules made there¬ 
under There is a ban imposed by the Government of India on 
the emigration of unskilled workers to Ceylon 

Remittances from Ceylon —Indian labourers can remit up 
to Rs 60 per quarter pci household to their dependants in India 
thiough then Estate Superintendents During 1949 a sum of 
ovt'i Rs 25 lakhs was remitted to India by these employees It 
is repoi k d that due to the Ceylonisation policy being pursued 
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by the Government of Ceylon since the middle of 1950, Indian 
labourers have little prospect of lemunerative employment in 
Ceylon. 

Trade Unions —At the end of 1949 there were 7 registered 
tiade unions among the estate labourer in Ceylon. 

Fiji Islands 

The most impoitant industry in the Islands is agriculture 
and to a smaller extent gold mining The principal agricultural 
products are sugar, copra and bananas The sugar cane growing 
is mostly in the hands of Indians A considerable number of 
Indians are engaged in the pi iduclion of copra Of 16,761 wage 
earners in the Islands, 6 274 weie Indians 

Wages and Cost of Living - The basic wage structure has not 
been alteied since 1939 However the workers are paid a dear¬ 
ness allowance based on cost ot living index number with a pre- 
wai base The cost of living index remained almost stead} dur¬ 
ing the year The cost ot living index numbei lor Suva on 1st 
January, 1949 was 210 and on 1st January 1950, it was 212 
Trade Unions —There were 25 trade* unions duung the year 
Laboui Disputes- There was onl> one small strike during 
the yeai, involving 55 Government road employees foi two days 
This was settled by dnect negotiation between the workers and 
the employing officer The Laboui Department has steadil} 
pursued the policy ot inducing employers and workers, when¬ 
ever necessary, to compose then differences bv negotiation and 
discussion 

Labour Legislation —The Labour (Annual Holidays) Regu 
lations, 1948, were amended during the year by increasing the 
maximum period of absence from 20 to 36 days 

Mauritius 

The sugar industry employs the bulk of the Indian labour 
population m Mauritius. There are, on an average, 23,588 men. 
16,151 women and 4,736 children employed daily on the sugar 
estates. The majority of these workers are engaged by the 
management direct while some are recruited through contractors. 

Wages. —A fitter, who is a skilled worker, receives m the 
sugar industry, on an average, from Rs. 1.94 to Rs 3.02 , a turner 
from Rs 1.31 to Rs. 2 51 , a blacksmith from Rs 1.95 to Rs. 2.58 
and a welder from Rs. 2 10 to Rs 3 0 per day 

Those employed on a monthly basi6 earn from Rs 45.2 td 
Rs. 60 pei month including the cost ot living allowance of about 
75 per cent, of their basic wages, the ‘ Regularity Bonus 9 of 10 
per cent, of their basic wage and the ‘ End of the Year Bonus 1 
of 15 per cent Women and juvenile workeis earn about Rs. 13.85 
to Rs. 19 90 per month Monthly paid workeis are entitled to a 
house allowance, free medical tieatmcnt and annual leave 

Trade Unions —By the end oi the yeai 1948, there were 30 
registered unions in the colony with a total membeiship of 13,918. 
About half of this membership related to the industrial and 
labouring classes 
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Jamaica 

In Jamaica* the sugar industry provides employment to a 
vast majority of Indian workers. 

Hours of Work and Wages .—During 1948, the hours of work 
for farm labourers were from 8 to 9 per day and the men were 
paid at the rate of 5sh. 3d. to 6sh. per week while the women 
received a wage of 3 sh. 9d. to 4 sh. 6d. per week. The hours of 
work in the manufacturing industries varied from 43 to 52 
per week. 

Trade Unions .—By the end of 1948, there were about 23 
registered workers’ organisations with a membership of about 
67,000. 

Poor Relief .—Under the Poor Relief Law of Jamaica pay¬ 
ments by way of assistance are made to aged, sick or destitute 
persons. On 31st March, 1948, there were 16,591 registered 
paupers of whom 12,649 were receiving weekly allowances, 2,645 
were inmates of Alms Houses, 1,297 were children in Charitable 
Homes and Industrial Schools and 81 were boarded with foster 
parents. The total expenditure on poor relief during the yea ’ 
ended 31st March, 1948 was £2,26,961. 

Burma 

Owing to the disturbed conditions in Burma during the post¬ 
war period there has been a steady out-flow of Indian labour 
from Burma to India. For instance, during the first seven 
months of the year 1949 about 35,000 Indian labourers left Burma. 
However, during 1949, about 12,000 Indian labourers returned to 
Burma as they could not find employment in India. 

Hand pulling of rickshaws will be abolished by the Govern¬ 
ment of Burma by the end of 1950 and this may result in many 
Indian rickshaw pullers being thrown out of employment. 

The employment opportunities for Indians in Burma are 
diminishing and it is understood that about 3,000 Indians engaged 
in night conservancy work by the Municipal Corporation in 
Rangoon have been served with notices. 

Malaya 

The working class population of the Federation of Malaya 
is heterogeneous in character and consists mainly of Malays, 
Indians and Chinese. When the Government of India put a ban 
on the emigration of unskilled workers to Malaya in 1938 the 
number of Indian workers employed was 2,57,735 while the 
number had decreased to 2,01,706 in 1948. This decline has been 
attributed principally to the high mortality rate among Indians 
during the Japanese occupation and the return of many Indians 
to India. 


♦For information regarding the Immigration Law in Jamaica 
please refer to pp, 275-76 of the Indian Labour Year Book , 1948-49. 
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Wages .—Labour employed in Government institutions in 
Malaya is paid a minimum wage ot $1.65 per day. Workers in 
Siiigapoje iecem\ in addition, an a Jownce ot 20 cents a day. 
These rates oi wages were fixed by the lespective Governments 
on tne basis of the recommendations ot a Committee on wages 
and cost of living. 

In the plantation industiy workuis are paid at the rate of 
90 cents foi a working day oi 8 hours with a temporary allow¬ 
ance ranging from 30 to 55 cents lor men and 25 to 45 cents foi 
women and youths of 14 to lb yeais ol age In addition, all men 
and women ‘ non-contrad tappers may be paid a bonus up to a 
maximum of 70 cents a day 101 rubber ‘produced by good tap¬ 
ping in excess of the assessed yield ol normal task’ The planta¬ 
tion labourers got a 12^ pei cent increase in wages with effect 
from 1st April 1950 As theie was an unprecedented boom in 
the rubber maiket &ince the devaluation of the steiling, the 
labomeis agitated for a minimum daily wage of $3, but the 
employers only agieed to give a further 12 per cent increase as 
from 1st October, 1950 Th^ offer, which has not yet been ac¬ 
cepted by the workers would make the wages $3.10 and 
$ 1 80 a dav loi tappers and woedors respectively 

Labour Legislation -Duung 1948 k The Industrial Courts 
Oidinance, 1948 w 7 as passed This Ordinance makes provision 
throughout the Fedeiation for the establishment of Industrial 
Courts and Couits of Enqunv in connection with industrial dis¬ 
putes 

Trade Unions —Dunng the years 1946-48 the laws relating to 
trade unions were codified and made applicable to the entire 
territory of the Federation of Malaya In 1948, there were in 
Malaya 451 registered trade unions and 318 in Singapore. The 
membership of these unions was slightly over 75,000. 

British Guiana 

The largest single industry of British Guiana is sugar which 
supplied the means of sustenance to about 75,000 persons in 
1948. The average number of workers engaged in the industry 
is about 28,000 

Wages and Hours of Work .—Certain wage increases were 
granted during 1948. The daily average wage of non-resident 
piece woikers on sugar estates was 8 sh. 10id. and 4sh. 4J d. 
for men and women respectively and for time workers 3 sh llid. 
and 2sh. 4d. for men and women respectively. In the rice in¬ 
dustry for a 9-hour day ordinary labourers are paid at the rate 
of 8Jd. per hour while skilled workers are paid 7sh 5d. to 9sh. 
Id. per day In the bauxite industry unskilled labourers are 
paid at the rate of lsh. Id. per hour while skilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers are paid at the rate of lsh. Id to lsh. lOd. per 
hour. 

Trade Unions .—There were 42 unions during the year 1948. 

Poor relief .—The colony has a system of pensions for aged 
and infirm persons. By December, 1948 there were about 9,000 
pensioners. There were also 600 persons in public alms houses. 



CHAPTER XII 

INDIA AND THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISA¬ 
TION 

The International Labour Organisation was established in 
the year 1919. The aims and objectives of the Organisation were 
redefined by the 26th session of the International Labour Con¬ 
ference in the Declaration of Philadelphia adopted in May, 1944. 
This Declaration reaffirms the fundamental principles upon 
which the Organisation is based and, in particular, that : “ (a) 
labour is not a commodity ; (b) freedom of expression and oi 
association are essential to sustained progress ; (c) poverty any¬ 
where constitutes a danger to piospcrity everywhere; and (d) 
the war against want requires to be carried on with unrelent¬ 
ing vigour within each nation, and by continuous and concerted 
international effort in which the representatives of workers a n .a 
employers, enjoying equal status with those of Governments, 
join witn them in tree discussion and democratic decision with 
a view to the promotion of the common welfare.” It asserts the 
primacy of the social objective in international policy and de¬ 
fines the objective as being the attainment of conditions in which 
all human beings, irrespective of race, creed or sex, have the 
right to pursue both their material well-being and their spiritual 
development in conditions of freedom and dignity, of economic 
security and equal opportunity, etc. The Declaiation recognizes 
for this purpose the solemn obligation of the Organisation to 
promote programmes to achieve full employment and the rais¬ 
ing of standards of living, recognition of the right of collective 
Dargaining, extension of social security, etc. 

The International Labour Organisation consists of Member 
States, whose number on 15th September, 1950 was 62, Viet 
Nam and Indonesia being the latest additions. India has been 
an active member of this Organisation from its very inception. 
She has been recognized to be one of the eight leading indus¬ 
trially important countries in the world. Her contribution to 
the total finances of the Organisation has also been considerable. 
The total budget of the I.L.O. for 1950 waB U.S. $59,83,526, out 
of which India’s contribution came to U.S. $2,72,250, t.e., 4.55 

per cent, of the total. 

The functions of the I.L.O. are carried on through its three 
principal organs, namely, (a) the International Labour Office, 
which is its permanent secretariat ; (b) the Governing Body, 
which is its executive, and (C) the International Labour Con¬ 
ference. 

(a) International Labour Office .—The total number of posts 
in the International Labour Office, provided for in the 1950 
budget, is 613. Of these, 238 are Members of Sections or officers 
of the rank of Members of Sections and ab( ve. The tola* number 
of Indians employed in Geneva on the staff of the Office is eight, 
seven of whom hold posts of the rank of Members of Sections 
and above. Another Indian recently appointed is to take over 
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bv the end of this year. An Indian Officer now holds the post 
of an Assistant Director-General. The Indian Branch of the 
T.L O , New Delhi, has four officers and nine members of staff, 

(b) The Governing Body. —The Governing Body of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office consists of 32 members, 16 representing 
Governments, 8 representing employers and 8 representing 
workers. Eight out of the sixteen Government seats are held 
bv eight countries, of which India is one, of chief industrial im¬ 
portance. In addition to this, India has at present one more 
member on the Governing Body, representing the Indian em- 
nloyers. The 110th session of the Governing Body was held in 
Mysore in January. 1950. this being the first time during its 
thirty years’ existence when the Governing Body met in Asia. 

(c) International Laboyr Conference. —The General Con¬ 
ference, which is usually convened once a year is composed of 
four representatives of each of the members, of whom two shall 
be Government delegates and the two others shall be delegates 
representing respectively Ihe employers and workpeople of each 
of the members. Each delegate may be accompanied by ad¬ 
visers not exceeding two in number for each item on the agenda 
of the Confeience. The Conference, in the course of its 33 ses¬ 
sion held so far. has cdooted 98 Conventions and 88 Recom¬ 
mendations a complete list of which is given in Appendix III. 
Of these India has so far ratified the 19 Conventions mentioned 
in the statement attached to this section.* During the year 1950 
India ratified two Conventions—No. 89 ■ The Nirht Work 
(Women) Convention (Revised). 1948 and No. 90 : The Night 
Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1948. 
In addition to the Conventions which she has ratified India has 
incorporated into her national legislation the essential features 
of some of the other Conventions 

Industrial Committees 

With a view to studying in detail the special problems of 
important industries, the I.L.O. set up during 1945-47 Industrial 
Committees for the following eight industries : coal mining ; in- 
^nd transport : iron and steel ; metal trades ; textiles ; building, 
civil engineering and public works ; petroleum production and 
refining and chemicals. During 1945-49, these committees held 
19 meetings. India is a member of all the Industrial Committees, 
except the one relating to petroleum production and refining 
and has taken an active part in their proceedings. 

Other Committees and Conferences 

The I.L.O. has also set up Committees of Experts and Cor¬ 
respondence Committees for dealing with problems relating to 
agriculture, accident prevention, industrial hygiene, recreation, 
indigenous labour, juvenile employment, women’s work social 
security, statistics, migration, co-operation, etc. It has also set 
up a tripartite committee on work on plantations, a Jo ; *»t Mari¬ 
time Commission and a Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commis¬ 
sion on Freedom of Association. 

* Convention No. 2 (Unemployment Convention, 1919) was ratified 
by India. It was, however, denounced in 1938. 
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During the period October, 1949 to November, 1950, India 
actively participated in the following meetings convened by the 
IJj.O.: (i) First Session of the Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers (Geneva, October, 1949), 
(ii) Third Session of the Metal Trades Industrial Committee 
(Geneva, November, 1949); (iii) Third Session of the Industrial 
Committee on Iron and Steel (Geneva, November-December, 

1949) ; (iv) 110th Session of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
(Mysore, January, 1950); (v) First Asian, Regional Labour Con¬ 
ference (Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, January, 1950) ; (vi) Preparatory 
Technical Conference on Vocational Training of Adults (Geneva, 
January, 1950); (vii) 111th Session of the Govermng Body of the 
I.L.O. (Geneva, February-March, 1950); (vm) Second Session of 
Industrial Committee on Chemical Industries (Geneva, April, 

1950) ; (ix) 112th Session of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
(Geneva, June, 1950); (x) 33rd Session of the International La¬ 
bour Conference (Geneva, June-July, 1950); and (xi) 113th Ses¬ 
sion of the Governing Body of the I.L.O. (Brussels, November, 
1950). India is also expected to take an active part in the follow¬ 
ing meetings shortly to be convened by the J L.O., (i) Third Ses¬ 
sion of the Industrial Committee on Textiles (Lyons, France, 
November-December, 1950); (ii) First Session of the Committee 
on Plantations to be presided over by Shu V. K. R. Menon, 
Secretary to the Government of India, Ministry of Labour 
(Bandeong, December. 1950); and (m) Asian Technical Con¬ 
ference of Experts in Co-opeiation (Karachi, December, 1950)*. 

India was reDresented at the 33rd Session of the International 
Labour Conference (Geneva. June-July, 1950) by a tripartite dele¬ 
gation consisting of the Hon’ble Shn Jagjivan Ram, Minister for 
Labour. Government of India and the Hon’ble Dr. Anugrah 
Narayan Sinha, Labour Minister. Bihar, as Goveinmenl Dele¬ 
gates. Shn V. K. R. Menon, Secretary, Ministry ol Labour. Gcn- 
ernment of India, as Government Allernate Delegate and Adviser. 
Shri Shn Ram as Employers’ Delegate Shri K. K. Desai as 
Workers’ Delegate and a number ol Advisers. Shri Sadashiva 
Prasad, Deputy Secretary in the Ministry of Labour, was one of 
the advisers and also acted as the Secretary to the delegation 
The Leader of the Indian Delegation, the Hon’ble Shn Jagjivan 
Ram, was unanimously elected President oi the Session. The 
following were some of the subjects discussed by the Con¬ 
ference : (i) Industrial relations (collective agreements and con¬ 
ciliation and arbitration); (n) Equal remuneration for men and 
women workers for work ot equal value , (m) Action against 
unemployment ; (iv) Agricultural laboui ; (v) Minimum wage 
regulation in agriculture ; and (vi) Vocational training of adults, 
including disabled persons. The Conference adopted a Recom¬ 
mendation on the last subject. 

Asian Activities of the I.L.O. 

During recent years, the I.L.O. has been taking keen interest 
in Asian affa'rs. The 111th Session rf the Govern ng Bodv de¬ 
cided to establish an Asian Advisory Committee, on a tripartite 
basis, to advise the Governing Body on Asian problems and on 

*These three sessions were held in December, 1950. 
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Asian aspects of general problems. The first meeting of this 
Committee was held in Geneva on 24th June, 1950 and the 
second meeting was held in Indonesia in December, 1950, An¬ 
other important event relating to Asian labour was the First 
Asian Regional Conference of the I.L.O., held at 
Nuwara Eliya in Ceylon in January, 1950. India sent a tripartite 
delegation to this Conference. The Conference adopted 16 reso¬ 
lutions relating to the intensification of Asian work of the I.L.O., 
Asian representation on the Governing Body, Asian seafarers, 
technical assistance, labour inspection, co-operative movement, 
agricultural workers, manpower organisation, etc. 

Among the recent missions sent out by the I.L.O. were a 
mission to Ceylon, India, Pakistan and Iran to study the develop¬ 
ment of the co-operative movement, a mission to India to advise 
on her social security plan and a mission to Thailand, Singapore. 
Malaya, Ceylon, India and Pakistan to examine the needs of 
these countries for technical assistance in the field of manpower. 

The I.L.O. has also started vocational training courses for 
Ampu workers. Reference has already been made in the previous 
issue of this Year Book to the establishment in 1949 of the Man¬ 
power Field Office at Bangalore. The I.L.O. programme, design¬ 
ed to assist in the development of vocational training in Asia, 
comprises four institutes, each dealing with one aspect of train¬ 
ing under the direction of an I.L.O. expert. Three of these 
institutes, which will be at Bangalore, will deal with (a) the 
organist 1 on and administration of national vocational training 
programmes, (b) the organisation and administration of ap¬ 
prenticeship, and (c) the organisation and administration of 
vocational instructor training. The fourth institute 'will deal 
with the technique necessary for introducing and spreading the 
k Training within Industry ’ system of job instruction. 

LIST OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS RATIFIED BY INDIA 


Convention 


Date of 
irtgiatra- 
tioi. of 
I ratification 


No. 1.--Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 1919 - limiting the hours of 
work in industrial undertakings to eight in the da> and forty-eight m 
the week 

No. 4.—Night Work (Women) Contention, 1919- i oncoming employment 
of women during the night - ■ I 

No. (i - Night Work of Young Persons (Industry) Convention, 1919 < on¬ 
coming the night work of young persons employed in Industry . | 

No. 11.—Right of Association ( Agriculture) Convention, 10-1—concerning 
the rights of association and combination of agricultural j 
workers 

No. 14.— Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921—concerning the appli- j 
cation of the weekly rest in industrial undertakings 
No. 15. Minimum Age (Trimmers und Ftokore) Con\ention, JP2I- fixing 
th» minimum age for the admission of young persons to employment 
as trimmers or stokers 


14 7-21 
14-7-21 
11-7-21 


11-5-23 
11 5-23 


20 - 11-22 | 
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No 10 — Medical Examination of Young Persons (Kea) Convention 1921-- 
ronef ming the compulsory medical (ti imirntinn ol i hildren and young 
persons omplov ed at sea 

No IS—Workmen's Compensation (Oi mpation »1 Diseases) Cinvention, 
1925—concerning workmen’s (ompcnsation for occupation l! diseases 
No 19 -Equality of Treatment (Aooidont Compensation) Com ration, 
l c *2 f ) -cone (ming equality of trt atom nl for nat’ mal and fore ign work 
<rs as regards workmen’s compensation for ao i lnnts 
No 21 —Inspection of Emigrants Convention, 1926— loncerning the aim 
plification of the inspection of emigrants on tno l ship 
No 22.--Seamen’s Articles of Agreement Convention, 192fi 
No 27—Marking of Weight (Pa(kagi s Transported l»y Vcv^ls) ( onven 
tion, 1929—concerning the marking of the ym ight on hi ivv pukius 
transported by vessels 

No 32—Protection against Accidents (Doeki n) Convention (Hevised), 
1932 eonccrning the protection agwist undent 13 of woikns (in 
ployed in loading nr unloosing sIujh 

No. 41 —Nivbt Work (Women) Convention (Ki \ js,(d) 1914 com i ming thi 
employment of women during the nnrht 
No 45 -T ndirground Work (AVnmcn) Cnnvi ntion 1935 cr n <mmglh( 
employment ol women on umh rgiound an ml in mini ol ill ku cK 
No 80 —Final \rtieles Revision Convi ntmn PUO 

No 81 -labour Lnsppc lion Cnn\ ( nf mu, 1947 c i mu nuy I il mir in pit 
tinn in inductr> indeomnirno 

N» 99 -Night Wmk (Womni) ( invtii >n I* \niI| J'ltS loiiu ruing 
nitfht work o( women omphiyi d in indu Irv 
No 90 -OJight Work of A oung Prisons (Iiulidn) (’oihul i n (Ri isnil) 

194H —concerning the mght work ot > ounii p( i sons < mplov c d m indud 
rv 


20 - 11-22 
30 9-27 


30 9-27 

14 1 28 
31-10-32 

7 9 31 | 

10 2 47 

22 11 31 

21 3 3S 
17 11 17 

" 4 49 

2 3 50 

I 

27-2 50 | 



CHAPTER Xm 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT EVENTS 

It is difficult to attempt a summary of important events in 
the field of Indian labour during the period under review with¬ 
out making a reference, howsoever brief, to the national and 
international background in which they occurred. In doing 
so, prominent mention must be made of the outbreak of the 
Korean War in June. 1950 and the consequent scramble for 
stockpiling on the part of many countries leading to an in¬ 
flationary tendency in many parts of the world. The currency 
and trade deadlock between India and Pakistan continued 
throughout the -period although the Indo-Pakistan Trade Agree¬ 
ment of April, 1950 made the flow of goods between the two 
countries possible to some extent. At home, the most outstanding 
event was the inauguration of the Indian Republic on 2®th 
January, 1950 and the coming into force of the new Constitution 
of India. In March, 1950 the Planning Commission was set up 
by the Central Government among whose terms of reference are 
several matters of vital importance to labour such as industrial 
housing, wage policy, social services, etc. The period under 
review was, however, one of great anxiety due to the occurrence 
of several natural calamities such as floods in Bihar, land-slides 
in Bengal and the devastating earthquake in Assam leading to 
considerable economic loss and hardship. The communal dis¬ 
turbances during February-March, 1950 in the eastern region af 
the country resulted in /the dislocation in its normal economic 
life but the gloom created by these disturbances was greatly re¬ 
lieved by the political agreement, known as the Nehru-Liaquat 
Ali Pact. 

It was stated in last year’s Year Book that the period under 
review was one of anxiety for the working classes because of 
falling employment. During the period covered by this Year 
Book, the employment situation improved to some extent as 
some of the cotton mills which had closed down were re-opened 
and there was also more work available in jute mills owing to 
the availability of a larger supply of raw material. The 
various steps announced by Government for increasing employ¬ 
ment created an atmosphere of greater confidence and thus by 
mid-1950 the problem of un-employment looked less menacing 
than before. Nonetheless, its magnitude was a matter of consi¬ 
derable concern. Retrenchment in Government departments and 
a fresh influx of displaced persons from Eastern Pakistan follow¬ 
ing the communal disturbances in February/March, 1950 help¬ 
ed swell the ranks of the unemployed and the number of appli¬ 
cants on the registers of the Employment Exchanges was conti¬ 
nually on the increase. 

A new Training Scheme was initiated by the Ministry of 
Labour for training 10,000 adult civilians annually in the 
Government training centres and it is reported that the scheme 
was making good progress. The Central Training Institute 
for Instructors at Koni (Madhya Pradesh) which was eriginally 
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intended for the nominees of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments was thrown open to the nominees of private institutions 
and industrial establishments as also to direct applicants 

There were no major changes in the wage stiuclurc of 
important industries in the country Woikers employed in in¬ 
dividual units, especially in certain minoi industries, were, 
however, granted increases in wages and/or allowances by 
Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals, etc An important develop¬ 
ment during the period was the fixation ni minimum wages 
under the Minimum Wages Act by a numbei of Slate Govern¬ 
ments Mention may also be made of the passing of the 
Minimum Wages (Amendment) Act, 1950 extending the time¬ 
limit tor the fixation of minimum wages up to 15ih Maich 1951 
or three years from the date of the commencement ol the Ac; 
m a particular State. During the period, 1 lie Fair Wages Bill 
was also introduced in Paiharnent Bnci mention may be 
made of the award of the Industnal Tnbiinal appointed to 
enquire into bank disputes. As a icsult, then has been material 
improvemenl in the conditions of work and wages ol bank 
employees. 

At the end of September, 1950 the index numbci of whole¬ 
sale prices as well as cost of living index numbers foi most 
centres stood at a level higher than the one legisteied at the 
beginning of Octobei, 1949 Owing to natuial calamities and 
other factors referred to already, after the first thiee oi toui 
months of the period under review, prices began to show an 
upward trend and at the close of the period the wholesale price 
index number recoided a new all-time peak ol 413 In 12 out of 
the 15 centres foi which the Labuui Bui can publishes cost of 
living index numbers, Ihe index stood in September, 1950 at 
a level higher than the one recoided in Octobei, 1949 In Jharia 
and Monghvr the index was over 200 as compared to 1944 
Hectic advances in the indices weie noticeable in some centres 
in Bihar and in Silchar towaids the last quarter of the period 
under review due presumably to the floods, earthquake, etc In 
Bombay, Ahmcdabad and Madras, the indices attained new 
levels of 308, 371 and 335 respectively at the end of the year 
In Calcutta, the peak figure of 368 was reached in August, 1950 

A reference was made in last year’s Year Book to the 
devaluation of the Indian rupee in teims of the American 
dollar in September, 1949. According to an analysis made by 
an officer of the Reserve Bank of India in an arti^e in the 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin, duung the hist post-devalua¬ 
tion year the position regarding India’s balance ot payments 
has improved considerably and export trade has been stimulat¬ 
ed. According to this analysis although devaluation has only an 
indirect effect on production it is to be noted that production 
during the first devaluation year unpinved as compared to the 
corresponding period of the last yeai in the case of some of the 
important industries, such as, coal, steel cement, sugar, etc. In 
the opinion of the author, the rise in the cost of living recorded 
during the year had little to do with devaluation because deva¬ 
luation is not likely to have any significant and direct effect on 
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the cost of living of the woi king classes since imported articles 
, specially from the dollar areas do not constitute an appreciable 
part of the consumption pattern of the working classes in India** 

The housing problem continues to be acute in moat in¬ 
dustrial areas in the country, The Central Government have, 
however, taken steps to solve the problem and have formulated 
a scheme according to which it was intended to construct a 
township at Bhuh and some othoi places in the coal mines area, 
Apait from that scheme, in order to speed up the construction 
of suitable houses foi the miners, a new scheme was drawn up, 
according to which a subsidv will be paid up to 20 per cent, of 
the cost of construction of houses built bv colliery owners in 
conformity With the plans and specifications prescribed by the 
Coal Mines Welfaie Fund During the year under review a sum 
of Ils. 1 croie was advanced as loan to the States erf Bombay, 
Bihar, Orissa and Madhya Piadesh for consliuction of houses 
for industrial woikers under the Industrial Housing Scheme of 
the Government ol India. Government railways made good 
progress during 1948-49 in building quarters and as many as 
9,000 new quarters were constructed, The plantation industry 
has agreed to build new houses for their employees according 
to approved standards at the rate of about 8 per cent, of their 
requirements every year. The latest available information 
shows that the plantation industry in Assam had constructed 
8.900 new houses up to October, 1950. 

In 1948-49, the number of registered Lade unions was 3,150, 
as against 2,706 in the previous \eai The number of unions 
submitting returns increased trom 1,628 in 1947-48 to 1,848 in 
1948-49 and theii membership from 16,62,929 to 19,60.107 The 
increase in the total number of unions and in the membership 
of unions submitting letuins was thus 14 per cent, and 18 per 
cent, respectively An outstanding event in the field of inter¬ 
national tiade unionism was the establishment of the Interna¬ 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions which was held m 
London from November 28 to December 9. 1949. 

This w r as the thud year of the Industrial Truce 
Resolution Till mid-1950 there was a gradual fall m the 
number of strikes and lockouts and the resultant 
time-loss. The third quarter of 1950. however, witnessed 
the occurrence of a gencial strike in the Bombay 
cotton textile industry. The strike which stalled un 14th 
August, 1950 affected almost all the cotton mills in the city, in¬ 
volved over tw'o lakhs ol workers, lasted foi about turn months 
and resulted in a time loss of about 94 lakhs of man-days to the 
industry and a wage loss of approximately Rs. 3.6 crores to the 
workers. The strike w r as unsuccessful ard the Laboui Appellate 
Tribunal to which the dispute w*as referred upheld the main 
provisions of the Industual Court’s award over which the dis¬ 
pute arose. The number of man-davs lost on account of strikes 
and lockouts w r as 64,19,232 during the period October, 1948 to 
September, 1949 and 1,15,29,343 during October, 1949 to Septem¬ 
ber, 1950 

* Reserve Batik of India Bulletin, November, 1950, pp. 773-91, 
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The Central Government was much more active in the 
field of labour legislation than the State Governments which 
confined their attention mostly to the passing of certain amend¬ 
ing Acts. The outstanding piece of labour legislation enacted 
during the period was the Industrial Disputes (Appellate 
Tribunal) Act, 1950. The object of the Act was to constitute 
an Appellate Tribunal to review the awards of Industrial 
Tribunals, etc., and to co-ordinate their activities. in August, 
1950, the Tribunal was constituted at Bombay and in October 
of the same year a Bench of it was constituted at Calcutta. 
A Bill* was introduced in Parliamenl amending the Employers’ 
Liability Act, 1938 with a view to removing lie ambiguity in 
the language of section 3(d), so as to debar employers from 
pleading the doctrine of ‘common employment’ in suits for 
compensation for injuries sustained by uor’imon. Another 
legislative measure which needs prominent mention is the 
Labour Relations Bill which was introduced in Parliament in 
February, 1950 to prescribe a uniform basic law to govern 
labour-management relations throughout the country. The 
Bill seeks to replace all the Central and Slate laws relating 
to the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes. The 
Central Government have also introduced a Bill, called the 
Trade Unions Bill to revise and consolidate the existing law re¬ 
lating to the registration and recognition of trade unions. Both 
these Bills have been the subject matter of much public con¬ 
troversy especially on the side of labour. 

To improve the working conditions of persons employed in 
mines the Central Government introduced in Parliament on 
8th December, 1949 a Bill called the Mines Bill, 1949. The 
object of the Bill is to revise the existing Act so as to bring its 
provisions on a par with those of the Factories Act, 1948. 

Arising out of the new political set up of the country, 
measures are being taken to make applicable to the former 
Princely States the existing labour legislation m India. By 
an Order known as the Adaptation of Laws Order, 1950, issued 
on 26th January, 1950, the Government applied almost all 
Central labour Acts to Part C States. They have also in¬ 
troduced a Bill in Parliament, known as the Part B States 
(Laws) Billt to extend certain Central Acts to Part B States. 
When the Bill becomes an Act almost all I he Central Labour 
Acts will (from an ‘appointed day 1 to be notified bv the Gov¬ 
ernment of Indiat) apply to Part B States except Jammu and 
Kashmir. 

During its 107th session held at Geneva in December, 1948, 
Shri S. Lall, the then Secretary to the Ministry of Labour, was 
elected Chairman for the next 12 months and the Hon’ble Shri 
Jagjivan Ram, India’s Labour Minister, was elected President 
of the International Labour Conference held at Geneva in June, 
1950. The first Asian Conference of the I.L.O. was held at 
Nuwar a Eliya i n Cey lon in January, 1950. 

♦The Bill was passed into an Act on 28th February 1951. 

t The Bill was passed into an Act in February 1951. 

11st April 1951 has been notified as the ‘ appointed day ’ for the 
purposes of the Act. 
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APPENDIX I 

SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT AWARDS, DECISIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS IN REGARD TO INDUSTRIAL 

DISPUTES 

Explanatory Note 

Summaucs of only the main hndings contained in important 
awards die given in thi^ Appendix The awards have been classified 
accoiding to mdustius anil States Whenever thoie are two or more 
a waids m an industry in a partnulai State the chronological order 
of the dale of publication has bet n lollowed. The awards have been 
an angl'd in the iollov mg older accuiding to industries : — 

TEXTILES : 

Cotton. 

Jute. 

Silk. 

ENGINEERING : 

* 

OTHER FACTORY 
INDUSTRIES : 

Doc kyards 

Electrical Engineering. 

General Engineering 

Motor Repairing 


Cement. 

Chemicals. 

Glass. 

Match. 

Oil Mills. 

Sugar. 

Tobacco. 

MINES . 

Co^l Mining. 

MUNICIPALITIES. 


TRANSPORT 


BANKING COMPANIES. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

;*49 
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L Textiles 
COTTON 
Bombay State 

1. Award of the Indus trial Court, Bombay in the dispute between 
the Ahmedabad Millowners' Assoc lutwri Ahmedabad and the 
Tortile Labour Association, Ahmedabad * 

Dearness Allowavc e. - In its aw aid, dated 27th Apul, 1948, the 
Industrial Court, Bombay, had dnectcd the textile millowners of 
Ahmedabad to pay to all the lr employees earning up to Rs. 150 per 
month, a dearness allowance at a flat late of 2.84 pies per day per 
point of rise in tne cost of living index numbei over 731. The mill- 
own«'h continued to pay dearness allowance at this rate till the end 
of October 1949 In that me ith the* C ntral Government, acting on 
the leport of the Tarill Boar 1, directed a 1 pel cent cut m ex-null 
cloih pnou A>, a result tie Millowneis Association, Ahmedabad 
served a notice on the Text le Laboui Association terminating the 
an aid wilh efle cl iiom 1st ^anuaiy 1950 The main reason^ given 
by the Millowners’ Associati m Xoi teimuiatmg the award were — 
(i) that thy mdustis in Ahmedabad was passing through a crisis 
(n) that thmc was disparity m the lates oL dec mess allow T artce paid 
bv texLile mills of anleient centres, (ui) that even within Bombay 
State the Ahmedabad nulls veie paving Rs 15-4-0 pci month per 
worker moic than Bombay ri ills as a insult of which the Ahmedabad 
mills had to beai an additio lal bui dr o ol R, 238 lakfu which was 
impossible for the industiy to mu t out ot the pioht maigin ol 
Rs 202 lakhs lilt with the industr v on the basis of Ihe formula 
adopted b/ the TaufT Board, and (iv) that the mdusliy could not pay 
dearness allowance at a hud ir i ate than in Bombay rs the cost of 
living in Ahmedabad was lo\ or than in Bombay 

Bcloi 1 the award could t nninati, the Textile Laboui Associa¬ 
tion served a counter notice on the Millownei^ Association demand¬ 
ing that the mills should cor tunic to pav deal nes^ allow ance at the 
same rate Suite the toncili tron pioceedings faded, the dispute was 
refwied to the Industrial O uit 

The Textile Laboui Aw cut ion enntended that the condition of 
the mdusti v w T as excellent ind that this \uh borne out from the 
balance sheets ol seveial mi Is and Loin the J ict that the Industrial 
Couit had awarded bonus equal to Whh of the basic earnings in 
1948. It urged that it the employ as in othu eenties could ungrudg¬ 
ingly accepl the cut m puces the ndusti\ in Ahmedabad, which was 
on a soundei footing and wl uh had leaped the benefit of increasing 
profits in the* past years should have nu paitieulai guevance It 
also challenged that 11 k cost of living in Ahmedabad was lower than 
m Boinbav. The change in Ih 1 i ate of dcames^ allowance was also 
resisted on the ground that the cost ol hving had mu eased. 

Attei examining the available data regarding the financial condi¬ 
tion of the industry, the Cornt came to the conclusion that theie was 
no substance in the main conientun ol the Millowners' Association 
that the condition ol the 1 industiy had det'Hioiatcd so much that a 
cult ui the Late of dearness allow'ance was necess.uy to maintain pro¬ 
duction on the noinral level. The Com l aKo examined the contention 

* Reference (IC) No 189 of 1949 Published in the fio7rtbav 
Government Gazette dated Match 16, 1950 

t For details see 1947-48 issue ot the Indian Labour Year Book, 

p. 220. 
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of the Millowners’ Association that the cost of living index figures of 
Ahmodabad were wrong and that the cost of living in Ahinedabad 
was cheaper than in Bombav and found lhat the contention was in* 
correct 

In the course of the proceedings it was uiged by the Millowners’ 
Association that the employees weie holding a larger surplus now 
than th \ held in 1926 r rhe Millowners’ Association pointed out that 
whereas in 1926-27 the surplus used to be Rs. 3-1-1 (Rs. 5-1-6 lor a 
lamily oi 3 86 membeis ot whom 166 were earners), in 1949 the 
suiplus was Rs 30-2-0 It was argued that this was entirely due to 
deal ness allowance and that this indicated that the worker was being 
compensated lor the use m the cost of living to the extent of 
Rs 27-0-11 mou an was actually necessary to put his wages on the 
1926 level It was also pointed out that in Bombay the surplus 
would be found to be Rs 11-3-0 only compared w r ith the surplus of 
Rs 3-6-10 in 1932-33 The Couit did not a-,iee with this stand of the 
employcis and obsened that thin contention was open to two objec¬ 
tions, vi (i) that the calculation was made on the average basic 
vuftts whereas the deal ness allowance under the award was linked 
to the minimum wage, and (n) that the composition ol the lamily 
and the average mimbei ol wage earneis in the family had not been 
constant in the \eais 1926 1932 and 1949 Basing its calculations on 
the findings ol the lamily budget enquiry conducted by Shri S. R. 
Deshpande in 1944 the Court lound that in fact there was a deficit of 
R^ b-6-0 pci month in the lanuly budget ol the* workers. 

The Court did not accepi the suggestion made by the MillownoiV 
Association that instiad oi paying the picsent dearness allowance 
ihc emploveis rrray be allowed to supply to then workers maior 
lterr s of consumption at the puces prevailing /n 1926 and lo grant 
cash allowance tot the articles which they coula not supply. The 
C’oiut held that the suggestion was not feasible since there was no 
abutment between the parties on the point and since the previous 
attempt to inn cost pnu gi am shop tailed due to lack of co-operation 
between tin puilus It thuctoie, dnected that ‘there should be no 
chang* in the scab ol dearness allowance The textile mills in 
Ahmtdahad an duuted to (ontinuc paving dearness allowance on 
the s 'mi scab as in the previous aw aid ol 27th April, 1948 in Revision 
Petition No Misc 1 of 1947 from 1st January, 1950 onwards The 
amount ol ck mess allowance for Januaiy 1950 should be paid on m 
bfloie 12th Maich 1950 and that lor February, 1950 on or More 20th 
March 1950 

2 Aieiuc/ oj tlu Indnstnai Court Bombay m a dispute between tnc 

employers and emploijecs nf Uvcnty-Uvo cotton milL and 

factories in Bombay City * 

Bonus In May 1949, the Industrial Court, Bombay had given its 
aw aid in 1 bonu-, dispute between the employers of the member 
mills of the Millowners’ Association Bombav, and their employees 
A summary of this award was published in the 1948-49 issue of the 
Indian Labour Year Book 1 The Court has now given its award 
regai ding bonus dispute between the employers and employees of 22 
eotton mills and factories in Bombay which are not member^ of the 
Millowneis’ Association In view oi the fact that the 22 concerns 
involved in this dispute were het iogoncous in charactei varying in 

1 Award published in the Bombay Governin^nt Gazette, Part I-L, 
dated 21st July, 1949 
tPp 292-293 
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siu a ni also in the nature of their produce, and also due to the fact 
that while some had made profit during the year 1349 and others 
suffered loss, the Court could not apply the same considerations which 
it had applied in determining the dispute between employers and 
employees of the member mills of the Millowners’ Association. The 
Court did not think it proper to award a uniform scale of bonus 
for all the concerns but grouped them in the following six groups 
and gave separate award for each group. 

1. Venus Silk Mills. 

2. Acme Thread Co., Ltd. 

3. National Cotton Products Ltd., and Bombay Cotton Waste 

Mill. 

4. New India Textiles. 

5. Calcuttawala Tape Works, Eastern Tape Manufacturing Co. 

Ltd., and B. K Dalai Knitting Factory. 

6. Others. 

(1) Since the workers of the Venus Silk Mills informed the Court 
that they had received bonus for the year 1948 and that they had 
no tomplaint against the management, no award was given regarding 

th^s mill. 

(2) The representatives ol the Acme Thread Co., Ltd., and its 
employees agreed that the workers should be paid bonus at the rate 
of l/6th of the consolidated earnings. The Court gave its award m 
thi same terms. 

(3) No bonus was awarded to employees of the National Cotton 
Products Ltd., and the Bombay Cotton Waste Mills since the profit 
made by the first coneern was very meagre while the second concern 
had suffered a loss during the year. 

(4) As regards employees of the New India Textiles, the Court 
directed that they should be paid bonus equivalent to 4th of the 
total earnings. 

(5) and (G) For workers of the lemaining concerns, the Couit 
recommended payment of 1 /12th of the total Gainings as bonus for 
the year 1948. 

The Court lecommendcd that the conditions which were attached 
to the payment of bonus to the employees of the member mills of 
the Millowneis’ Association should be attached to the payment or 
bonus to the employees of these mills also.* But in view of the in¬ 
voluntary unemployment oi woikei* during the year due to shortage 
of yarn, the Couit substituted the following lor condition No. 1 : — 

11 1. Employees who have worked for less than 48 days and 
more than 15 days in the year shall be granted bonus to 
the extent ol 50 per cent, and employees who have 
worked for 15 days or less shall not be paid any bonus.” 

3. Award o} the Industrial Court , Bombay, in the dispute between 
employers and cmjilopces of thirteen cotton textile mills situated 
at Baroda , Petlad , Kalol, Biflimora. Navsari and Sidhpur.} 

The dispute related to bonus for the year 1948 In the course of 
the adjudication proceedings an agreement was reached between the 
parties to the dispute. The Court accepted the agreement and gave 
its award in the same terms. The agreement provided that employees 

♦See 194349 issue of the Indian Labour Year Book , pp. 292-293. 
t Published in the Bombay Government Gazette , dated March 30 
1950 . 
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of all the mills except Sidhpur Mills Ltd., Sidhpur, should be paid 
bonus equivalent to 3th of their basic earnings during 1948. For 
employees of the Sidhpur Mills Ltd., it provided that they Rhgll be 
paid bonus equivalent to 1th of their basic earnings during ^1948 
The agreement further provided that the conditions of payment 
would be as follows : — 

“ (a) Employees who have worked ior less than 75 days and more 
than 32 days shall be granted a bonus to the extent of 
50 per cent, and employees who have worked for 32 days 
or less shall not be paid any bonus. 

(b) Any empiovee who has been dismissed ior misconduct or 

theit in 1948, shall not be entitled to any bonus oven if he 
has worked lor mote than 32 days. 

(c) Bonus shall be calculated on earnings (exclusive of dear¬ 

ness allowance and the bonus paid during the period) 
liom 1st Januaiy to 31st Decembei, 1948. 

(d) In the case of women, who have been on matcimiy leave, 

during the penod lefemd to the actual maternity allow¬ 
ance drawn by thini >hall be included m their earnings 
lor the puipose of calculating the bonus payable, 

(ej Bonus as above shall be paid to the employees in two instal¬ 
ments on oi before 31st March, 1950 and 30th April, 1950. 
The first instalment v ill be }th and the second 4th of 
basic earnings in the cast ol nulls in schedule I* ; the mill 
mentioned in Schedule IT (i.e. the Sidhpur Mills Ltd.,) 
will pay the fust instalment at 1/6th and the second 
at 1 / 12th of the b isii earnings. 

(i) Persons who are eligible for bonus but who are not in the 
service of the Mill on the date ot payment shall be paid 
in one lump sum on or before 30th June, 1950. In such 
cases, claims in wilting should be submitted to the* 
Manager ol the Mill concerned. No claims shall be enter¬ 
tained therealter." 

4. Awards o/ the Industrial Court and ihe Labour Appellate Tribunal 
in the dispute between ihe employers and employees u r the cotton 
textile mills in Bombay City.] 

These awards relate to a demand made by the Kashtnya Mill 
Ma^sdoor Sangh and the KuiJa Ginn Kamgar Sapgh (tin* Represen¬ 
tative Unions of cotton textile wmkeis in the nieas ol Buinbay City 
and Kurla Borough Municipals y ) in legal d to the bonus to be paid 
for the year 1949. The Unions contended that although the cotton 
textile industiy in the two areas had made good profits during the 
year 1949, the individual units oi the industry did not respond to the 
demand of the employees for an adequate and unconditional bonus for 
that year. The unions contended that their demand was intended 
to make up the deficit in the living wage as also to obtain an adequate 
share in the profits of the industry. The Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, on the other hand, denied liability lor the payment of any 
bonus and stated that the profit making capacity of the industry had 

* i.e., all mills except the Sidhpur Mills Ltd. 
t The Award of the Industrial Court has been published on pp. 
2934-47 of the Bombay Government Gazette (Pari T-L), dated 13th 
July. 1950. The Award of the Labour Appellate Tribunal has been 
published in the Bombay Government Gazette, dated 10th October, 
1950 pp. 4549e-49u. 
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considerably deteriorated during the year in question. It was con¬ 
tended on their behalf that the Industrial Court wnile standardising 
wages in 1947, had fully examined the financial position of the cotton 
textile industry and had fixed wages which it considered fair, upon 
finding that the industry was not in the position to pay a living wage. 
The industry could, therefore, go only up to the fair wage as deter¬ 
mined by the scheme of standardised wages and pay dearness 
allowance as awarded by the Court foi compensating to * limited 
extent, the rise in prices. it was further argued that since the 
lesultant profits ot the year 1949-50 did not leave any surplus after 
making appropriations on the lines indicated in tine Award of the 
Industrial Court regarding bonus lor the year 1948-49 the demanu 
lor 1949-5U should be rejected, 

Four of the member mills oi the Bombay Millowner./ Association 
winch appeared individually sU tod that in the result ol the year's 
working they sustained loss and hence requested that no demand 
for bonus should be entertained. One oi these mills stated that in 
August, 1948, the entire concern was destroyed by fire and hence 
there was no production during the year 1949-50. 

The Industrial Court drew attention to cerium principles which 
it had enunciaLed in some of its earlier awards. Among these 
were : — 

(a) A demand for bonus can be entertained as an industrial 

claim when either the wages paid fall short r-f the living 
wage standard or the industry or the concern involved 
makes considerable profits, part of which can lairly be 
said to have been due to the contilbution which the 
workeis might have made to the production efioit; and 
ihe demand becomes justifiable especially when both those 
conditions are satisfied. 

(b) Although bonus need not have any definite relation to the 

profits made the quantum ol such bonus does depend 
roughly on the profits made by the concern 

Cc) Wheie in the result nt the year's working, no suiplus is left 
as profits, a demand tor bonus can properly be rejected 
if there is neither fraud nor mismanagement on 
the part ol the management 

When wages were standardised, the Industual Coui l had fixed 
the minimum wage for the least .skilled worker with a family of 
2.4 consumption units at Rs 30 at the bare subsistence level ; and 
on that basis it proceeded to adjust suitably the differentials for the 
other categories ot employees, semi-skilled and skilled. The wages 
so standardised were not up lo the living wage standard That being 
so, the Courl observed that in the present case both the elements 
justifying the grant ot bonus subsisted, namely, wages xai.ing short 
of the living wage standard and profits resulting in pail trom the 
contribution ol laboui to the 1 production effort In view of these' facts, 
the Court lound the demand for bonus to be irresistable 

According to the Couit the provision lor (a) depreciation on the 
lixed block consisting of lands and buildings and plant and 
machinery, <b» reserves loi rehabilitation and modernisation ot thnt 
block worn mil during the years pa,d. (•') taxation, and (d) a reason¬ 
able 1 divideiid to the shareholders must take precedence over bonus. 
Accoidmgly they hud allowed in the preceding year’s calculation 1.30 
ci'ores on account of depreciation and 2.95 crores on account of 
reserves lot rehabilitation and modernisation, and 2.25 crores as 
dividend. 
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The Courts calculations showed that there was a gloss protit of 
9 96 ciores tor the year 1949 which would admit of a ieasouablo provi¬ 
sion for bonus equal to 2 months basic earnings ol the employee* 
including the clerical and nthci stall, atte i making the necessary 
provision foi depreciation taxation and loseivcs, as also a provision 
foi dividend at 6 pei cent on the paid up capital The Tribunal 
airived at the quantum ol bonus on the following basis : - 


Gross piolits 
Less depi relation 

Balance 

Less bonus to woikmui equal to 1/bth ol the 
basic earnings during tfw vi ai 

Balance 

Lc s-. bonu** to 'luhs and otlur staff as auio e 

B ilan' c 

Less taxi* at 6J dim i. in tin. mpet 

Dal uu( 

Less lestnes (4] 5 minus 1 BB i 

BiJance 


9.96 a cues. 
1 88 croics 
ft 08 crores. 

1 86 ci oi c s. 
622 cioil * 

( 1 80 cioies 
5 92 ci oi es, 

2 40 ci oxes 

3 52 (lores. 
2 27 cioies 
1 25 n ores 


^In the opinion ol the Couit thi hah in U 125 cioies was 
s liuru lit to pi ovule ioi dn id- n 1 i\ f pci cent i a tlv paid up capital 
ol 2 0 9 ci ores 


Regai amp the. 1 nnlh w lin h Lhouch nwinhi i -> ol the Association 
have claimed exemption tiom the piviuent ol bonus due to loss oi 
destitution by hit tin Com l <ii cMi_d that tiny should not be made 
liable lor the paymi ut of bonus Jox the \cai 1949 lo then employee. 
The Cou t did not arret with the contention of tin Sauph that bonus 
when p i\able should be unconditiorial and diteclea that subject to 
the tollowing conditions all emp'ovccs whethei pe manent oi 
timporan, who had v ui kc d m th mills concerned hould be given 
bonus equal to 1/Gth of the ii bi taming- m tnc >eai 1949 ■ — 

1 Employees who have \ oikcd foi less than l r i woiling days 

and moie Ilian 32 working day shall bt parked bonus to 
the extent of 50 pi i cent and emplovtrs who have worked 
1 Oi 22 day. o« less shall not bL paid in\ bourn 

2 Any emplo/ee w r ho has been dismissi d foi mistoniuel ^hall 

nut be entitle u to anv b mas tven 1 1 he h ns wuned lor 
moie than 32 days 

3 Bonm shall be cal u'rlcd nn Krniii s (cxclus-ve ol clearness 

allowance and bonuses paid timing the P< nod) between 
the 1st Januai\ ami Hit 3lsl Deu inbti 1949 

4 In th' cu.jC ot women who lint been on man mit> leave 

dui ing the pc i u cl ir i (l j cd tci, thr at tu d mil m nity allow - 
ancc diawn by them .hill bt int lud d m then tamings 
ioi the purpose of tabulating the bonus pa/ub’e 

6 Bonus as above stiled ^li ill U paid the unolu/ns in two 
instalments, bs 14th Au 0 uJ 19 ii and 141b SipUmber, 
195U 

6 Beisons who aie ( hgible foi bonus but who me not ui the* 
sprvicc ol the mill on the dab of the payment shall bt 
paid in one lump sum by 31st December 195U In such 
cases, claims in wilting should be submitted to the 
Manager ot the Mill concerned. 
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Appellate Tribunals Award 

The Bombay Millowners’ Association as also the Rashtriya Mill 
Mazdoor Sangh preferred an appeal against this decision of the 
Industrial Court to the Labour Appellate Tribunal. 

The Association contended that no bonus ought to have been 
awarded as there would be no surplus left after setting apart from 
the gross profit for the year 1949 sums of money necessary to meet 
prior charges. The contentions of one of the representative labour 
unions on the other hand, were :—(a) that except the Moon Mills, 
which had suffered destruction through fire, the other three mills 
which had been exempted by the award ought to be directed to pay 
bonus to their employees ; (b) that bonus amounting to Jth of the 
annual basic earnings should be awarded, as the available funds were 
adequate ; and (c) that two of the conditions, namely, the last part oi 
the first and the whole of the second, imposed by the Industrial 
Court ought to be deleted. 

On the first point, the Tribunal could not accede to the view that 
in the matter of payment of bonus a unit of an industry in a parti¬ 
cular region should be ordered to pay on the ground that some 
amongst them were able to pay by leason of having surplus, particu¬ 
larly when that unit ol the industry has been permitted to appear 
separately and raise a special defence. 

Both parties suggested that definite principles should be 
lormulated for the purpose of determining the questions relating to 
bonus. The Millowners’ Association, however, contended that the 
principles formulated by the Full Bench of the Bombay Industrial 
Court in 1948 were binding and at any rate should not be departed 
from for a period of 10 years ; if this plea could not be accepted, then 
they contended that when the wage structure had been settled by 
standardisation, bonus was to be regarded as cx-gratia 3 and that if 
the standardised wages were not sufficient to meet the legitimate 
needs of the' employees, the remedy lay in having the wage structure 
revised. They further contended that the grant of bonus could not 
be made Lor the purposes of making up the deficiency between the 
actual c'nd living wage. 

The Tribunal held that the decision of the Full Bench of the 
Industrml Court, Bombay while it may be binding on other Benches 
of the Bombay Industrial Court was not binding on it, but that due 
weight would be given to the principles Laid down by it. They 
observed that bonus was cash payment made to employees in addi¬ 
tion to wages. It could not any longer be regarded as an r.T-qfratia 
payment, for it had been recognised that a claim for bonus, if 
resisted, gave rise to an industrial dispute, which has to be settled 
by a duly constituted Industrial Court or Tribunal. The Tribunal 
declined to accept the contention that a claim for bonus was not 
admissible when wages had been standardised at a figure lower than 
what was said to be the living wage and observed that where the 
industry had nut that capacity or that its capacity varied or was 
expected to vary from year to year, so that the industry could not 
afford to pay a living wage, bonus must be looked upon as a tempo¬ 
rary satisfaction, wholly or in part, of the needs of the employees. 

In regard to the general principle s governing bonus the Tribunal 
stated that as both Capital and Labour, contribute to the earnings 
of an industrial concern, it is fair that Labour should derive some 
benefit if there was a surplus after meeting ‘prior or necessary 
charges ’. According to the Tribunal, the first charge on gross 
profits should be the amount of money that would be necessary for 
rehabilitation, replacement and modernisation of the machinery. As 
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depreciation allowed by the income-tax autnciities was only a 
percentage of the wntten down value an extia amount would have 
to be st t apart annuallv undei the heading oi loseives to make 
up that deficit There was no dispute about the light ot the paid-up 
capital to have a leturn of 6 pei cent The employees, however 
resisted the millowners claim to ha\c a tan return on the resolves 
employed as working capital The Tribunal umudul the mill- 
owners claim on the ground that n saves earned ova iiom yt nr to 
year belong in law to the company and as such the company would 
be entitled to some rctuin on the money employed as working 
capital it was not a letuin to which eitha the shareholders ot the 
employees can have any direct claim and, therefore such return had 
to be credited to the Company 

The Tnbunal pioreeded to state that the claim ol the employees 
toi bonus could only arise il there was a lesidue after making provi¬ 
sion (a) for pnur charges, and (b) for a lair xeluin on paid up canital 
and on lesuvos employed as woiking capital The paid up capital in 
1919 was estimated by the Tribunal to be 21 58 croies and il a letuin 
ol G per Lent weie to be given the amount payable would be about 
Rs 130 crores As regards rehabilitation, icplaccment and 
modernisation ol machina> a sum ol Rs 30 46 cioics was avail lble 
at the end ol the year 1947 in the sh ipe ol liquid assets and which 
included 11 and odd crores repiesentmg the relundable Excess Profits 
Tax Both the parties accepted Rs 9 98 crores to be the gross profits 
and Rs 188 as proper depreciation 

Tbe Tribunal held that the penod ol n habihtation, etc ol the 
machinery should be 15 years Lomrmniing lrom 1947 instead oi 12 
years as estimated by the Industiial Court and thought that the 
amount to be set aside rnnually ioi rehabilitation would bo approxi¬ 
mately Rs 319 a oils The Tribunal also allowed Rs 0 46 croies as a 
Ian return on 23 crorts ol reserves that had been employed as wot king 
capital 

On the basis of the above calculations the Tribunal came to the 
conclusion that there weic no giounds foi distuibmg the decision of 
the Industrial Court in legald to the quantum of bonus The dc tails 
ol the Tubunals calculations aie given below — 

(in ( roles) 


Gross pi ofit 9 96 

Depreciation lfP 

8 08 

Taxes 2 40 

5 68 

Re c oives foi rehabilitation etc I 31 

4 37 

Retuin oi 6 pa cent on paid up cnpital 1 30 

3 07 

Return on reserves employed as working capital 0 46 

2 61 

Bonus to clerks and other staff 0 30 

231 

Bonus to employees 1 86 


Balance 


0.45 
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The Tnbunal accepted the contention of the Union that the last 
put ol the condition No 1 laid down by the. Industrial Court namely 
that n l>oiiU> was to be paid to tinpk^cos v ho worked less than oJ 
du> and the while of the condition No 1 ni r Jel> that nu bonus 
would be pavahlt to employ* c& who n^d b«< i disnn^cd Lor mis 
LorxwJ t should bi drlotecl 


MaDMV \ PraDI II 

r > Aii (ml oj ttu Indu n tnal tribunal in the dispute Inioeen Ike 

nnjdmi* rs and emp nyet s of lhr fertile rmlls tn Madhya 

Pradesh * 

The dispulc related to bonus foi the >ear 1948-49 The TribunaJ 
dee land that the accepted pimuule on whuh adjudication of a riaim 
toi bonus is made now in < verv case m which it is treated as an 
industnal claim is that it is substantial when »v*gcs paid to the 
worker tall '•hort of the living wage stand ud o T the industiy make^ 
huge piohts part of whieli wmuld sureH be ittubuLtd to the mntiibu 
tion which the workers make in mcieasine pioduetion As pointed 
out by the Full Bench ot the Bombay Indu I nil Court in the aw aid 
published in Bombmi Government Gazette Eitiaorduiauj dated 
2nd June 1947 the demand loi a bonus is an industnal claim wher 
either or both these conditions are satisfk d Proceeding on thi< 

basis the Tribunal examined the v ages and bonm paid to the 
employees during the past few' years From the yr ar 1941-42, the 
mills in the ^tatc were paying every year one fouith of the year «■ 
basic earnings as bonus Foi 1946-47 they paid three months wage* 
as Independence Bonus in actoidan e with the te rms of Shri K T 
Manftilmurti s award The Inbuntl held th t iJthnugh Shn Mangal- 
murti termed the bonus as Independence Bonus tin basis for the 
grant was not the ioyous on asion cl the attainment ot independence 
but th» pi of t ^ m ide Ihe induct* \ dur nj. ih< ye i concerned anc 
to which hi nue hi have added the c the con^idei ctn ti of low wage' 
paid f o the woikus till that time By mother rwird Sn Mangal 
murti revised the call' of wages ot Lhi wuile fust for an rntoirr 
pel in f by giai t ng a percentage use on the w ecus and then by fixin 1 
the standni rln c d w ig s on i cen ide i it ion ot the proper living wage 
standaid For the yen 194 r i k the nulls pud thiu months wu«,C' 
is bonus molding to the lion bli Mu Picmtu s rw ud In tnat year 
for part ot the p nod the wmlus it ived w i <_•> e aiding to Shi 
Mangilmurti^ interim awaLd win h veic lower than the standards 
ed waives idoptfd duimt’ the i it+^r put of tbit \cm The Ilon'hh 
the Premiers award was b^cd on th f ret thit tb' industi\ made 
aver at, profits du in~, th \ r mi tint muIiu w iges at leas 
durinc pai t of th ' eai w ic lower 

Pu ing the id 19ilH9 the woikei leuiud w lges mu»dmi 
u\ the tin il aw ud of Slui M uu ilmuiti Tlu Tubunai thculoic 
m Id thut Th cl-ums foi bonus will n if tlwiiloi* U sustainable or 
the gu und ol pa\mcnt of wages bclcw thr lmng \ e e standaid I 
can be sust unable only on th oth< i du mtne basic of the mdustr 
ha\ ing made n nod profits in tl at star It is llius unon an txamina 
tion ol the profit position of the \e n 1948 49 that I have to dttcirmm 
whcthei aw aid ol bonus for thn v r would be -justifiable an< 
whether it could be awarded to the Mine extent as in pievious vear 
ol should be more ot less The T ibund found that compared ti 

* Award entcuced undi l Madh\a Pradesh Government Older Nc 
20M06-XXVI, dated 27th January 1950 
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the previous yoais the profit position of the industry in the year 
1946*49 was rather unsatisfactory. The I'gure collected from the 
profit and loss recount? oi eleven mills dw,wrd that whereas in J947 
48 the gross profit was Rs. 182.50 lakh; it uiu onlv Rs. 60.90 lakhs m 
194R-49. On behalf of the employes it waurged that the industry 
was in a sound financial position and that on the basis of the profits 
ol the industry in 1947-48 they should have been paid four and a 
half mouths’ wages as bonus for 1947-48 whereas they got only three 
months’ wages as bonus. They held that the award of four and a 
half mouths 1 wages to textile woikers in Bombay as bonus by the 
Tribunal disclosed what the industry wa? capable of paying and how 
much was withheld from the workers during the previous yours. 
The Tribunal did not agree with the employees and observed' “ the 
souud financial position of the industry or the fact that in previous 
years the workers were not paid as much bonus as the profits of 
those years could b°ar arc not l ‘ally considerations germane m the 
d ‘termination of the quantum of bonus for 1948-49. The bonus for 
each year should ordinarily come out oj the profits of that year and 
it cannot be gainsaid that the overall picture of the profit positifn of 
the industry in tlm Province has been quite unsatisfactory in 1948-49. 
Out of the gross profits of 60.90 lakhs after allowing for managing 
agents’ commission and depreciation on income-tax basis, the sum avail¬ 
able foi payment of reasonable dividends and income-tax and bonus is 
only Rs. 31 lakhs while the three months’ bonus awarded in 1947-48 
resulted m payment of Rs. 32 60 lakhs. It will require an even 
larger amount than 32.60 lakhs lor payment of bonus for 1943-49, if 
it is awarded aj, the same rates as lor the previous years because n Jr 
the increase in the wage bill.” The examination of the balance sheets 
of the mills revealed that out ol the eleven mills the profit position of 
four mills has not deteriorated much in 1948-49 as compared to Ihe 
previous year. Out of the remaining mills, two mills earned much 
Jess profit in 1948-49 and five mills incurred losses. The Tribunal, 
therefore, came to the conclusion that it was not possible to award 
bonus at the rates at which it was awarded in the previou , years 

It was urged on behalf of the employees that the Tnbunn) r houJd 
consider the industry of the State as a whole and should pi escribe 
uniform rates foi all the mills The Tribunal observed th.il it was 
no doubt the method followed in tlm ptevious years bn* u is in¬ 
equitable arid hemv could not be accepted It remarked In tins 
year when some mills are m more favourable position as 'eg-id- 
profits than others while some have definitely run into Joss, it a- mid 
be inequitable to award bonus at one rate for all mills Th^ v mkos 
in the centres where there have been profits must have their award 
oT adequate bonus for having helped the employers in earning such 
profits. At the same tiirm the nulls whnlr have made lu'-si should 
not be further penalised by being required to find monev either out 
ol their reserves or out of the current year’s revenue for paying up 
large sums by way of bonus which their woikeis have not deserved 
to the same extent For obvious reasons, the workers in different 
units in one rent re liker Nagpur, A kola or Uinganghal may reason¬ 
ably claim that they should all be awarded bonus at one rate but a 
claim on behalf of workers in one centre that thov should have 
bonus at the rate of the prosperous mill in another centre even though 
their own mill has made small or no profit would seem to be pre¬ 
posterous. The award at uniform rates would in such a case be against 
all equities. Upon a consideration on the whole matter it, therefore, 
seems to me that in awarding bonus for 1948-49 having regard to the 
capacity of the mills to pay, there should be different rates for groups 
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based upon the profit position of the units and the centres where 
they exist. I therefore award bonus for 1948-49 as follows : — 

Tn the Empress Mills, Nagpur, and Model Mills, Nagpur—At the 
rate of 2 annas and 8 pies for each rupee. Tn the remaining mills of 
the Province'—At the rate of 2 annas for each rupee, of the total earn¬ 
ings in the period of twelve months immediately following the period 
for which bonus for the year 1947-48 has been paid according to the 
Honourable the Premier’s award. This bonus shall be payable to all 
the workers, men and women, permanent or temporary including 
Badhs as well as to the rlerical staff—office and departmental—and 
watch and ward employees in both day and night shifts. It shall 
also l>e payable to the workers who may have left during the year 
or since. The total earnings for this purpose shall include overtime 
earnings, basic wages paid for holidays with pay enjoyed during the 
period of twelve months above referred to and the actual maternity 
allowance drawn by the women workers on maternity leave during 
the same period but shall not include the dearness allowance, regu¬ 
larity bonus or any sum paid during the period on account of bonus 
according to previous awards. The amount payable for bonus shall 
be calculated to the nearest anna and shall be paid within one month 
of the declaration of this award by the 1 Piovincial Government.” 

Madras State 

6. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the manage¬ 
ment and employees of Shrec Meenakshi Mills Company Ltd., 

Madhurai* 

Bonus.— 1 The employees demanded that in addition to 3 months’ 
wages paid to them as bonus ior the yeai 1948-49 thev should be 
paid an additional bonus at the rate of 3th of a month’s wages. The 
claim was resisted by the management. They argued that judged 
from Ihe principle enunciated bv Shri M Venkataramayya {viz.. 
that the bonus should be linked to the dividends declared), the 
employees were paid more than what they were entitled to and as 
such their demand for an additional bonus was unsustainable. This 
stand was challenged by the employees who pointed out that the 
profits of the Company in 1948-49 were nearly double the profits 
earned in 1947-48. They also pointed out that although the rate of 
dividend declared was not high the shareholders got nearly 200 per 
cent, as dividend in addition to the 1 dividend doclaied as a lesidt of 
the appropriation of the part of the reserve fund and its distribution 
among the shareholders as additional shares. After examining the 
financial affairs of the Company, the Tnbunal came to the conclusion 
that the contention of the employees was almost correct. It was 
argued on behalf of the management that the workers were not 
concerned with the amount of profits and that they had no right to 
share the reserves. This argument was rejected by the Tribunal. It 
remarked : “it may be that the present workers cannot legitimately 
claim a share in the reserves which were built on account of the labours 
of the workers in previous years but all the same, there is no reason 
why they should no* be given at least a small share in the large 
amount of reserve that is being built up out of the profits of the 

current year 1948-49 . It is too late in the 

day to contend that bonus should not depend upon the amouilt of 
profits made. The dividends given during the last two years are only 


* Award enforced under Madras Government Order Ms. No. 1591 
Development, dated 14th April, 1950. 
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artificial, the managements having been compelled to keep down the 
late of dividends in view of the Dividend Limitation Act Taking 
into consideration the amount ^ot piofits midc n 1948-49 as compared 
with the profits made in 1947-48 1 do not think that bonus to be 
given in the present case should bo governed solely by the pimuple 
of linking it with the dividend In my opinion Hip daim tor addi¬ 
tional bonus of i months basic wages i ennui be said to be extrava¬ 
gant I, therefoie find that the wmkeis aio entitled to an additional 
bonus of i months basic wages m addition to Hu bonus alieady paid 
for the year 1948-49 

7 Award of the Industrial TnbnvM n the dtspj.t< between the 

manaoement and employees oj the Madina Mills Company, 

Limited Tuticanri* 

The woikeis claimed wages and deal ness Allowance foi the 
peuod from 4th to J2nd August 1949 dunng which the mills icmain- 
td closed The cncumstances which led up to the closure ot the' 
mill weic as follows 

The trouble arose in connection with the marine i in which the 
bonus foi the >rar 1948 had to be paid Eve** mhcc 1916 the hi nus 
was being pmd m two instalment Lhoj b the un in oj the v oi k< i > 
was piotcstmt, ind asking that be mi sJioul i hi pud in one instal¬ 
ment When the same s>stcm w i pioj use a lo bt uloi t( J m ngaid 
to the navnunt oi bnnu*> ioi 1946 Itu inion onu aeain »ai^ed a 
protect and masted that the bonus liould be purl in one lump <nnn 
The LjI oui Co uimssionci who was appio clieci al o a kt d the 

manic c merit to pa> 1 months bonus in one lump sum The manage 
ment howevei did not agi e and pmpO'.cd to dx^bir the amount 
of lonus in two instalments The union themmon filed a petition 
b^loie the Laboui Commission^ l undi i the Payment of Wages Act 

and th lattei pr ss d an oidei on 14lh Tub 19s9 ho’dmg fh it bonus 

having b r cn declared in February 1949 loimrd put ot the w igr , for 
that month and should have been paid on or h\ 10th Mai h 1949 
The management was dnectcd to pav the entile be nu without further 
delay Against thi order ot the L ibo n Comini 4 sionri t m appeal 
was filed befeie Ch el Judge oi the Com! ol the Sm ill C m r 
Madias The mp n al was decided in la\our el the management cn 
the 26th August 1949 and the directions oi the L iboui Commi loner 
were set aside In allowing the appeal the Lamed Chifi Judge 
accepted the mnt ntion of the management th it the im i hoi us 
which was payable in xe^pect oi a whole vcai, whuh n 

the nature of things could not bp a wage period did not come mdei 
section 5 of the Pa\ment of Wages Ait When th mimgcmeul 
began to disburse the first instalment of bonus the workers engaged 
in the mills stopped work Latci it w-as ilk ge d bv the w hi is 
representative*, that tin night shift wo r kc's had come to the Mill*, 
and waited few more thin m horn ind fi rdim t 1 l 4 h mdl 1 1 b e u 

locked out they went and joined a mectm i n{ dlwoikfi he Id in the 
evening At the meeting it wa*. ie dvid H t 1 ui W \ mid 
not go o work unless the bonus of Ihue rnonlh \ ul v i agteed 
to be paid in one lunp sum As a if ult o» Hu awicerunt u* tween 
the management and the union n 11 is ch id 1 th H Hi h« h of the 

bonus was to be Daid during the mo llh id A it 1 919 md that the 
othu points would be settled amicably db th«. r^ Us would begin-to 
work Thereupon the workers agreed to >m H mid md woik 

* Pnfo ced undei Madras Government Qrdci No 2100 Develop¬ 
ment dated 25th Mav 1950 
L193T>ofXB 
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The mills which had been closed on 4th August, re-opened on 
27th August. The bonus of 3 months’ wages was paid before the end 
of August, 1949. 

The questions before the Tribunal were : Whether there was e 
strike by the workers or there was only a lockout which was illegal 
and whether in the circumstances the workers would be entitled to 
wages and dearness allowance during the period of closure of the 
mills. According to the Tribunal since there was a stay order, the 
management was justified in proceeding to disburse the bonus in 
instalments. As soon as, however, some trouble was apprehended 
the management stopped the disbursement of the bonus. As regards 
the night shift workers, the Tribunal could not believe the witnesses 
when they stated that the night shift workeis went with the idea of 
working whether the bonus was paid in one lump sum or not. As 
could be se n from what hapnened at the meeting, none of the 
workers was in any mood to work unless the three months’ bonus 
was agreed to be paid at once. The Tribunal, therefore, concluded 
that there was a strike from and after 12 noon of 41 h August, 1949 
and that as the strike was illegal, the lookout in the evening and the 
closure of the mills could not be said to bo illeg il. Tt was directed 
that the workers were not entitled to wages and dearness allowance 
during the period of closure of the mills. 

H. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in thr dispute between the 

management and employees of the Madina Mills Company , Ltd. 

MadhuraU Tuticorin and Ambasumudram f 

The dispute arose over the question of payment of bonus for the 
year 1949 to the workers in the three mills which were under the 
same management The National Textile Wot hers' Union. Madhurai, 
claimed four months’ wages as bonus, it necessary by drawing on 
the reserves as the reserves represented at least in part an accumula¬ 
tion of unpaid wages and as the managem mt had naid an unreason¬ 
ably high dividend of 17 \ per cent, by drawing lrom the reserves 
themselves. The management opposed the demand. 

The Tribunal after examining the balance sheets and profit and 
loss accounts of the Company for the year ending 31st December, 
1947, found that the share capital amounted to Rs 1,75,02,480. The 
Tribunal observed that in 1947 even though a 20 per cent dividend war 
declared, it really amounted to 40 pei cent. Similarly, the dividends 
declared in 1948 and 1949 would really be 35 per cent, even though 
the declaration was nominally at 17i per cent 

The management had come forward with a proposal to grant only 
2 months’ wages as bonus, as one month's wages would amount tc 
about Rs. 8i lakhs. The Tribunal observed that if th* management 
were to be asked to pay bonus of more than 2 months’ wages, thev 
would have to draw upon the reserves. The management contended 
that reserves were obviously necessary 1,1 any sound concern 
especially when replacement costs were roughly 4 times the pre-war 
level and that according to the post-war reconstruction report, which 
they had drawn up, the mills would require in the way of new 
replacements, plant and machinery of the value of Rs. 126 lakhs and 
that, therefore, the reserves were in the interest of workers, share¬ 
holders and management. Following the principle of linking bonus 
with dividend, the Tribunal came to the conclusion that the workers 
would be entitled to the same amount of bonus which they were 

* Award enforced by Order—Ms. No. 2275,-Development, dated 6th 
June, 1950, of the Development Department, Madras Government. 
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paid in the previous year. By doubling the share-capital amount, 
the share-holders* interests had been sufficiently safeguarded and in 
spite of the fact that profits in 1949 had been less than 50 per cent, 
of the profits in the previous year, the same dividend of 174 per cent, 
was declared. The Tribunal did not see any reason why the workers 
alone should be denied a fair share in the profits and directed the 
payment of a bonus of 3 months’ wages for the year 1949. 
y. Award of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispute between the 
employers and employees of thuty-two textile mills in Coimba¬ 
tore*. 

The award is an interim one and relates to the right to and 
Quantum of bonus for 1948 claimed by ail ranks and sections, of 
labour, skilled, unskilled, clerical and mechanical or physical in the 
thirty-two mills of Coimbatore District 

The representatives of labour put forwaid the following points 
m support of their claim : The demand is for 4 months' wages which 
are to include dearness allowance , the claim is for 1948 when on 
account of de-control the management, despite their professed appre¬ 
hensions of loss, scored peak profits . the nude system adumbrated 
in Shn Venkataramayya’s Award of 1947 ol linking bonus to dividend, 
besides being irrational and unacceptable, has been circumvented by 
the managements, bonus is either defured wages or profit-sharing; 
labour still g°ts far below living \\ages , and elsewhere, as in Madhu- 
lai, Bombay and Ahmedabad. 4 or 4J months* wages as bonus are 
being paid. The management in reply staled that they had paid 
bonus for 1948 linking the same to dividend according to the principles 
carefully enunciated in Venkataramayya’s Award , that the distribu¬ 
tion for 1948 had been already accepted by laboui without protest, 
and that comprehensive legislation by the Centre on this point may 
be awaited. The Tribunal observed that the ci.um for bonus should 
generally rest on two main factois , namely, that labour is yel to bo 
paid in this and similar industries a living wage ; and that manage¬ 
ments have reaped huge profits by the sweat ot labour “ The former 
indicates the necessity, the latter justifies the demand for bonus. ” 
Examining the net profits of the various mills and the dividends and 
bonus paid both for the years 1947 and 1948, the Tribunal came to 
the following conclusions : 

(a) No principle apparent or otherwise has operated with the 

managements in deciding rates of dividends or bonus and 
in any event bonus has seldom except accidentally been 
the same as dividends. 

(b) What is claimed to have been done is that shareholders 

after being paid out of profits dividends in the shape of 
shares carried over to ‘ paid up capital ’ have also been 
paid a small rate of dividend on the original paid up 
capital, while labour has been paid its dividend on the 
newly capitalised 'paid up shares’ The claim of the 
mills cannot, therefore, be sustained that bonus lo labour 
has been the same as, or linked to dividends paid to 
shareholders. 

(c) A distinction for which there is no warrant in principle 

has been often made by the mills between bonus for 
staff and bonus for workers, to thn latter’s detriment. 
This policy of attempting to divide and rule has only 
enabled the staff to claim now that thn distinction should 
be perpetuated by this Tribunal also. 

*Publi'hed by Order No. 3600, Development, dated 11th Septem¬ 
ber, 1950, of the Development Department, Madras Government 
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(d) A scrutiny of the figures relating to figures of 
the managing agents’ remuneiation revealed that the 
Managing Agents had diawn in 1948 verv much more 
than m 1947, even five oi six times as much, the maxi¬ 
mum being in the neighbourhood of Rs 7 lakhs, with 
never a minimum below Rs 45 thousands The mills 
which paid its Managing Agents marly Rs 7 lakhs or 
about 2i times over 1947 amounts paid a dividend of 12 
per cent in 1947, a dividend of 8 pel cent in 1948 and 
the same bonus of 25 per cent ahke in 1947 and 1948 
notwithstanding huge piofits turn d tov ards capitalisa¬ 
tion etc Even a iough calculation showed that while 
the bonus alieady distubuted m 1948 amounted to Rs 10 
lakhs toi about 30 00) woik and Rs ^15 lakhs loi 
about 1000 members ol the c tafT corresponding total of 
the 29 Managing Ag'nts remuneiation cxcetd^d Rs 40 
lakhs 

On a consideration of all the va ious tactois—the cnoimous profits 
of 1948 earned by all the milk whol ik ( ip tali itio' an j the huge 
dividends paid to shareholders in the shape u boim*- ‘-haies, vast 
amounts set apart lot i f seiv - the vc v .u )st inti 1 * emunt rations 
paid to Managing Agents and the bonus oi ( ( i l n -the Tribun il 
awarded 334 per cent ol the basic camines of 1948 as borim to 
workers, inclusive of the stall 

10 Award of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispuU between th( 
manaqement and employees oj Messrs Bu< Liuqhurn and Carnatic 
Mills Co Ltd Madias City* 

Revision of Basic Waqe Rates —The ttgument bctoic the Tribunal 
was by consent confined at the hearing to th ba u minimum wage 
for unskilled workers in the B & C Mills on th» understanding that 
the subject of diircientials lor various li ides occupations and 
categones should be kept open foi subsequ nt dctciminalion by 
negotiation A possible and otherwise if m c si'v No gt ades and 
scales were, theiefor fixed Afta a lcview oi all the matenals 
placed including the natntional and phvsiolo/ical stindaids in terms 
of calone requirement, and of the fact that in various industries in 
the Madras Citv such as leather f ngineenng ,nd punting a minimum 
wage of Rs 26 pei month had been adopted and taking into considera¬ 
tion the fact that no grades had been est iblishtd to iust ly the 
departure from the fairly recent hnding ol the Geneial Textile Awaxd 
the Tribunal came to the conclusion that the lowest category oi 
unskilled worker in the B & C Mills should qt a minimum wage of 
Rs 26 per month 

Dearness Allowance - The Tnbunal held that neither the 
punciple of res)udicata noi any analogous doctrine pi events the 
Tribunal from granting doaines^ allowance at a difleient late or even 
on a different basis fiom the pievauing one it it is otherwise just 
and proper The Tribunal agLced to the prin pie that the incieased 
cost of living should be fully neutralized but ihought it impracticable 
at present Beanng in mind the fact that ro textile mill in South 
India was paymg deainess allowance at a iatc higher than three 
annas a point, that the neutralization oi i iu eased cost ol living 
obtaining m the B & C Mills did not compai unfavorably with the 

* Published by Ordei Ms N> 378H Development dited 22nd 
September, 1950 ol the Development Depaument Madias Govern¬ 
ment 
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Bombay Textile percentage and that thu total emoluments of the 
B. & C. wo v kei were relatively speaking bv no means small or in¬ 
adequate, the Tribunal found it unable to recommend an increase in 
the rate of dearness allowance from 3 Lo 8 annas a point. 

Bonus for the year 1948-49.— 1 The Tribunal recommended that the 
principle of linking bonus to the dividend declared for ordinary share¬ 
holders for the relevant years should in spite of the limitations be 
normally followed in tho B. & C. Mills, The possibility of a departure 
from the dor! vine ol linking when circumstances dictated such a 
course should also be recognised. Taking into consideration the 
relatively large profits realised in 1948, and the rather liberal 
additional provision ior depreciation based on replacement costs from 
the promts of 1948. the Tribunal thought that the workers could be 
reasonably granted over and ahove the 15 per cent, already sanc- 
ti( ned an additional bonus ol 5 per cent, of the basic wage. For the 
calculation of bonus Die dearness allowance was not to be added to 
the basic wage. 

Gratuity. - The Tnbunal lecommendcd that a gratuity scheme 
foi clerks who wore lt-gular employees should he prepared by the 
managements The scheme shnuld contain inter aha the following 
lei ms : — 

(1 > On the death ol a cleik while in sc i vice in the mills—half 
a month’s salaiy Joi c \t_li yc-ai ol service subject to a 
maximum of 15 months' salary to be paid to his heirs, 
executors m nominees 

(2) On voluntri > retirement or resignation of the clerk after 

15 years of continuous service in the mills—7J months’ 
salary. 

(3) On termination of seivico by the mill -(a) after ten years’ 

snvice but less than 15 years’ service 1 —half a month’s 
cjlmy loi each year of service; (b) after 15 years of 
service—7J months’ salary. 

Compensation and facilities for employees contracting tuber¬ 
culosis. —Compensation for tuberculosis was rejected as it was not 
considered an occupational disease in the textile industry. Though 
Byssmosis is treated as a compensable occupational disease of the 
textile industry in various countries and was so mentioned in the 
Textile Committee Report of the Second Session of the International 
Labour Organisation, it had not been recognised as a compensable 
industrial disease by the legislatures in India and so the claim for 
compensation was rejected. 

Fein statement of Workers. —On this point, the Tribunal observed : 
“It has not been established that there is any convention universally 
recognised by highly industrialised countries that Industrial Tribunals 
and Arbitrators should not direct reinstatement Of discharged or dis¬ 
missed workers except upon prool oi victimization or unfair labour 
practices. Even in the U. S. A. where the employer's ‘Right to Hire 
and Fire ’ is controlled by the National Labour Relations Act and 
the Taft-Hartley Act, impartial Arbitrators appointed under the terms 
of negotiated collective agreements are often entrusted with the 
widest authority and discretion for determining the propriety and 
legality of an operative’s termination of service. No such generally 
accepted convention has been proved to have grov/n in India ; on 
the other hand considerable conflict of opinion exists on the matter* 
Further if the conventions were adopted in India in its present stage 
of industrial evolution, large bodies of unorganised industrial 
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workers would be deprived of the extremely valuable relief of re- 
instatement which no Civil Court can grant under the present law. 
The convention cannot in any event be adopted in India as it conflicts 
with the statutory provisions of the Industrial Disputes Act con¬ 
ferring a comprehensive and unrestricted jurisdiction upon Industrial 
Tribunals in relation to the relief of reinstatement. The acceptance 
of the convention would imply a violation of the policy and language 
of the Indian Act and cannot, therefore, be done.” 

JUTE 

Madras State 

11. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
managements and employees of the Nellimarla Jute Mills Co., 
Ltd., Nellimarla, and Chittivalasa Jute Mills Co. Ltd., Chitti- 
valasa* 

Minimum Basic Wage. —The workers’ demand was for a basic 
minimum wage of Re. 1 per day as against Re. 0-8-0 being paid by 
the companies. It was argued on behalf of the workers, that these 
two mills were on the same footing as the 89 mills in West Bengal 
in which Rs. 26 per month was fixed as the basic minimum wage and 
that the cost of living in the Visakhapatnam district was very high. 
The Tribunal, “with particular relerence to the cost of living in and 
around the vicinity of the two mills, and as a step forward ”, fixed 
the basic minimum wage for the least skilled worker at Re. 0-12-0 
per day or Rs. 19-8-0 for a month of 26 working days, with effect 
irom 1st January, 1950 

Dearness Allowance. —The workers demanded an increase in the 
dearness allowance from Rs. 27-3-0 per month (Rs. 22-12-0 as dearness 
allowance plus Rs. 4-7-0, money value of food concessions) to 
Rs. 32-8-0 per month as was awarded in the Bengal jute award. The 
management contended that the Tribunal had no jurisdiction to go 
into the question of dearness allowance as it was not referred to in 
the annexure setting forth the workers’ demands. The Tribuna 1 
referred to a decision which held that dearness allowance was not 
1 wage ’ as per Section 2 (VI) of the Payment of Wages Act and 
concluded : “ apart from the question of jurisdiction, I have no 
material before me to hold that the dearness allowance in vogue in 
the mills is in any manner low. I therefore, do not propose to alter 
it.” The Tribunal also rejected the workers’ demand for the substi¬ 
tution of the food concession by a cash allowance. 

Bonus.—' The workers demanded 3 months’ wages as bonus for the 
year 1947, but the managements argued that no such bonus can be 
paid as the trade conditions in 1948 and 1949 were difficult and as 
there Were closures and strikes in the mills during these years. The 
Tribunal, after art examination of the balance sheets of the companies, 
held that the general financial position, the profits made during the 
years 1947-49, and the prospects of the industry did not warrant the 
plea of inability to pay, advanced by the managements and awarded 
that the workers of both the mills should be paid bonus for the year 
1947 at the rate of It months’ basic wages. 

Leave. —The Tribunal recommended that workers should be given 
sick leave on half pay for a period not exceeding ten days in a year 
and left the question of casual leave to the discretion of the manage¬ 
ments. 


* Award enforced under Madras Government Order No. 1325, 
Development, dated 31st March. 1950 
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Provident Fund and Gratuity.— The workers demanded that the 
existing pension scheme should be replaced by a Compulsory Scheme 
of Trovident l 1 and on a contributory basi^. The Tribunal after 
weighing th' respective menu oi a pennon scheme and a provident 
fund scheme ordered th 1 introduction of a scheme of provident fund 
to which every permanent workoi who has rendered 12 months' 
continuous service shall subscribe. The rate of contribution, both 
of the worker and the employer, was fixed at 1 anna in the rupee of 
the minimum wages the worker receives. 

The Tribunal also recommended the institution of a system of 
gratuity according to which a woikei retiring after 15 years conti¬ 
nuous service would get a gratuity at the rate ot half month's wages 
ior each completed vear of service subject to a maximum of 15 
months’ basic wages. 


SILK 

Bombay State 

12 of the Wage Board in the dispute between the manage¬ 

ment and employees of the silk textile industry m the Stale of 

Bombay. * 

The Wage Boaid for the Silk Textile Industry in the Stale of 
Bombay has intently given its derision on the question of dearness 
allowance 4 to b^ paid to employees m this industry. In an earlier 
leteience (No. 3 ol 1948), the Boaid had fixed the quantum of dearness 
allowance at 67 5 per cent ol the increased cost oi living above the 
August, 1939 cost oi living index number of 105. On an appeal from 
the employees the Industrial Court raised this quantum to 75 per 
cent The remesentatives oi the Silk end Art Silk Mills’ Association 
informed the Board that after the issue of the Board's order in respect 
oi dearness allowance, the Association recommended to its member 
mills not covered by that leference, to pay their employees the same 
quantum oi dearness allowance as was ordered by the Board, viz., 
67.5 per cent., that a fair number of such mills had accepted the 
recommendation and that having regard to the financial position of 
the mills under this reference, the Association pleaded its inability 
to recommend to the mills concerned that they should increase the 
quantum to 75 per cent. 

As ‘the capacity of the industry to pay’ had been held to b? the 
major consideration in fixing the quantum of dearness allowance, the 
Board examined the financial position of 29 silk mills, for which the 
tequired information was available. 

The decision of the Board was as follows : — 

“ (a) The rise irt the cost of living over the August, 1939 level 
of 105 in the case of an employee in the 39 silk and art 
silk mills Under this reference, earning Rs. 30 for A 
calendar month of 26 Working days, shall be neutralised 
to the extent of 67.5 per cent, and all the employees shall 
be paid at that flat rate as dearness allowance ; 

(b) the dearness allowance as fixed in (a) above shall be paid 

retrospectively from March 1, 1950 ; 

(c) the employers shall make fresh calculations on the new 

basis of the dearness allowance prescribed in (a) above 


* Published in the Bombay Government Gazette , 12th October, 
1950, Part I-L, pp. 5035-49. 
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for the months beginning with March, 1UDU, and, after 
deducting the actual amount of dearness allowance 
already paid to the employees, shall make payment of 
the arrears, if any, of the dearness allowance thus due 
within three months from the date of the issue of the 
Order; 

(d) the payment of dearness allowance, due to be paid in 

October, 1950, for the month of September, 1950, shall 
be made in accordance with this Order ; and 

(e) the calculations shall be made to the nearest anna, pies 

six and more to be reckoned as one anna and pics less 
than six to be omitted.” 


IT. Engineering 

DOCKYARDS 
Bombay State 

13. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
management and employees of the Alcock, Ashdown and Com¬ 
pany Ltd Bombay City* 

Bonus. -The Company paid bonus equivalent to two months’ 
basic, wages out of its profits for the year ending 31st December, 1948. 
The Engineering Mazdoor Sabha, on behalf of the Company’s 
workers, however, demanded a bonus equal to four months’ basic 
wages plus dearness allowance. Under orders of the Industrial 
Tribunal, the company had paid two months’ basic wages as bonus 
in 1946 and 2?. months’ basic wages as bonus for the year 1947. The 
Company in opposing the demand relating to the bonus for the year 
1948 argued that while in 1947 it paid by way of dividends to its 
shareholders Rs. 5,84,885 out of its net profits of Rs. 9,26,203-8-0, in 
1948 the net profits amounted to Rs. 2,40,502-13-6 and the Company 
had paid only Rs. 2,29,776-4-0 as dividends to its shareholders and 
Rs. 2,55,867-10-0 by way of bonus to its workmen and the staff. Its 
contention was that the quantum of bonus to be paid for any parti¬ 
cular year should have a relationship to the profits available for 
distribution for that year. The Tribunal, however, observed that if 
to the figure of net profit of Rs. 2,40,502-13-6 for the year 1948, the 
figure of Rs. 3,55,108-12-0, transferred to the equalisation of dividend 
fund were added, the total net profit would come to Rs. 5,95,611-9-6. 
This profit figure, the Tribunal observed, justified the payment, of the 
same bonus as was paid for the year 1947. 

Looking to the general soundness of the finances of the Company 
during the year 1948 and taking into account the fact that the 
amount of the dividends paid and the amount carried forward to the 
equalisation of dividend fund gave almost the same figure which 
enabled the Company in the previous year to give its shareholders 
the dividend of 17 \ per cent, free of income-tax, the Tribunal 
considered it fair that the Company should grant the same bonus 
which it granted for 1947, i.e ., bonus equivalent to 2\ months’ basic 
wages to its workmen. 


♦ Award enforced under Bombay Government Order No. 77/48, 
dated 2nd June, 1950. 
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ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 

Bombay State 

14. Award of the Industrial Tribunal ni th *» riispute between the 
management and employees of the Akmednagar Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd., Akmednagar .• 

Basic Pay. —The Power Hou^e Kamgar Union, Ahmednngar 
demanded that basic pav should b° fixed for the various categories 
of workmen on the same basis a*> wag paid to tha employees oi 
the Government Power House ut Ahmcdnagar who are paid on the 
scale fixed for Government employes which is Rs. 30—4—35. Th* 
Company argued that it hud not the resources of a department of 
Government and it. therefore, opposed the demand ol the union. The 
Tribunal thought that the pioper minimum basic wage to be fixed 
for an unskilled employee ol the Company should be Rs. 26 per 
month and, therefore, awarded for an unskilled workman the wage 
scale of Rs 26- 2—36 as against Rs 20—2 3G bt ing paid bv the Com¬ 
pany After a caretul enquiry, the Tribunal awarded the following 
wage scales to the categories _ul employees mentioned below . - 

\\ me Mt ah nt 

Wage Mali* dein.mdcd I fui^ent in Whin s all pirsmlK.il 
li) the l T nmn Imu in *he 
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IN 
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Mer ha me 

no- 5 - I?0 — 7 2 ltd 

1 70 4 115 | 

K0 5- 100 71-130 

2 AsHHtimf 


, I 


Mechann 

IK) 

| GO- 3 75 

70— 5—100 

3 Head Wirem.m . 

go : no- 2 - 120 

30 3 .1 

GO 5-100 

4. Head Lineman .. 

00-5 120—7 2 -no 

1 51 3-71 

70 5- 125 

5. Lineman 

40—2—GO 75 

25—2- 40 

3fi—3-50-5- 70 

0. Wireman 

40- 2—«0— 3- 75 

25 3— tO 

35 3—50-5- 70 

7. Oilman 

35—1—50 

20-2- 35 

20— 2- 40 

S. Meter Render 

40—2—GO—3—75 

30 3 51 

35 3—50- 5- 70 

0. Turner 

90—5—120-5--I40 

1 51 75 

1 00 —5--75 

10, >ii 'r r 

GO—5- 90-3 -120 

25- 3 -II 

| 40—3— r 5—~—7 

11. Blaekamlih 

| GO—8—nr)— 5 —120 

I 25—3—40 

i 3 j 3 — o0 — ,i (0 * 

12, Carpenter 

1 ° 0, 

25-3-51 

35—3—50— 5- 70 

13. ClerH 

1 CM—1—Du 

30—3—51 

1 55—1—05 1 


l 


The date from which these wage scales were to take effect was 
recommended to be 1st January, 1950, 

Dearness Allowance. —The union demanded that dearness allow¬ 
ance should be paid at the rate recommended by the Central Pay 
Commission with retrospective effect from 1st January, 1949. The 
Tribunal observed that the Company’s minimum rate of dearness 
allowance, viz., Rs. 20 per month, was inadequate even lor a place 
like Ahmcdnagar, and it awarded the following late for the ourpose 
of dearness allowance : — 

For basic wages up to Rs 50 Rs. 30 p.m. 

For basic wages from Rs. 51 to Rs, 100 Rs. 35 pm. 

For basic wages from Rs. 101 and over . Rs. 40 p.m. 

These revised rates were to take effect from 1st January, 1950 

4 Published in the Bombay Government Gazette, Part I-L, dated 
20th July, 1950, pp. 2954-71. 
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Borm* —The union demanded that the Company should be made 
to pay l months basic wagwi as bona^ iox the \ear 1947-48 ie loi 
the Companys financial year ending 31st Much, 1948 Th Com- 
4 °?P^i S j ^ ei J Lian d and pointy out in its written stat j m*nt 
that it had declared the bonus at the lolloping labs loi each of the 
years from 1943-44 to 1947-48 — 


■ — — 
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1 moiitliH lust s d in 

1947 4S 

. 
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\ m nith 0 isn s il ii \ 


The Tribunal however, examined the remunerations paid to tlu 
Managi i T Agents and lound out that tht Compan\ paid to its manag 
ing ag ms in the >ear 1947-48 by wa' ol then rtmnnciabon com 
mission cai allowance and agents tors R 24 943 10 Q is ai unst th 
total figui ^ of net piofit of Rs 39 38*5 It obs ived that one mon hs 
basic wages as bonus paid to its emplo/cts during 1947 48 imounted 
only to Rs 2 305 and remarked Ti a Company Ldn b sc J cn rous 
in its pavnumt to it managm ft agents it ean ceitainlv b isked to 
pay a little moic bv way of bonus to its waikm n It ll o men 
tioned that wh n the net profit ol the Company ior th \cai 1946-47 
was Rs 36 844 and a dividend of 5 pci cent was d cLird the Com 
pany paid bonus at the rate of 1J months basic wages During the 
year 1947-48, while th* net profit had amounted to Rs 39 385 and a 
dividend of 5 per cent had been declared the Company had paid 
only one month’s basic wages as bonus to iU employees In view of 
these facts the Tribunal awarded bonus of 1\ months basic w ac^s 
for the year 1947-48 

Provident Fund and Gratuity —The employees also demanded 
that a provident fund sehem Q should be introduced and lor work¬ 
men who had put in considerable service a scheme of gratuity should 
be formulated No scheme of gratuity was recommended by the 
Tribunal, who said that this demand might be considered later alter 
the financial position of the Company had improved The Tribunal 
however, directed that the Company should form a provident fund 
scheme on th? lines of the Model Provident Fund Rules for industrial 
employees framed by the Government of India except that the latd 
of contnbution by the employees should be at 16 pies in the rupee or 
Bj per cent of then Wages and the Company should conti lbute ail 
equal amount 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 
Delhi State 

15 Award of the Indusinal Tribunal m the dispute betueen 1 hi 
Indian Hume Pipe Co Ltd Delhi and its employees * 

The Company is engaged in the manufacture of rein loi cod 
concrete pipes and it has over 40 factories all over the country end 
ft captal of about Rs 80 lakhs In view of this f ict th‘ Inau 1 nil 


* Award enforced under Order No F 9(92)/49(n)-Dev, dated 5th 
July, 1950 ol the Chief Commissioner, Delhi 
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Tribunal thought it unfoitunatr that th* cast of the Delhi factory 
had to be considered in isolation because although the financial 
position of the Company appta ed to be perfectly sound, there was 
not sufficient infoimation available to indicate what the contribution 
of the Delhi factoiy had been to the piosponty of the Company. 

In February, 1949 there was an aw aid by the Industrial Tribunal 
in Bombay concerning a dispute between the Company and their 
clencal employees in the Bombay hr ad office and many of the 
demands of the workers m this case \\e*e based on the Bombay 
award The Tribunal, howtvti observed that speaking generally, 
•the considerations which validly applied to the case of the clerical 
staff emploved on a more o 1 1 s p m, i nt basis in the head office 
could not apply to the empl< in the Delhi factory who were 
mostly manual workers emplo\ d on dailv wages ind felt that m 
the circumstances it was not po^iblt lo act on the basis of the 
Bombay awaid The dispute concerning the Delhi factoiy arose in 
September 1918 whu n the woiktis put lorwaid i number of demands 

Basic mages and clem no ss ailnvtnur On the intervention of the 
Conciliation Officer hocevci i c ItUmcnt usarding basic wages 
and bonus wa~» made in D cembei 1948 Ace aiding to this agree¬ 
ment, the basic minimum w igc w is Lo bt Re 1 per day The 
Company Was also paying d^ain s^ aJlowan at the rate of Rs 1-4-0 
per da> The l emesc ntativcs oi Mnkti irgucd that accoiding to 
the puces prevailing belore 1939 tin minimum expenses of an avei- 
i ge family would work out at a ULtU o\ci Rs 45 per month and 
the demand for a minimum basu wage oi Rs 10 per month was 
leasonable The Tribunal howivu thought that since the basic 
wage has b 5 en doubled ovei th 1939 wage as lecently as December, 
1948 and the workers had accep^d th basis of on rupee per day as 
satisfactory th~re wa^ no lustification io r laising the minimum basic 
wage Regaiding deaines^ allowance bowevei it tclt that the 
workers were entitled tc som' injpt^c b cause of the rise ol the 
pi'cr index from 100 in 1.939 to ^9 m October 1949 It accordingly 
directed that the workers in the Delhi lactory should be paid dear¬ 
ness allowance at the rate ot Rs 1-6-0 per day 

The Company allows an mc r oment of Rs 5 every other year, 
apart from special increment in special cases, to its monthly rated 
staff The Tribunal found this rate of increment as sufficient and 
rejected the demand of the workers for a higher rate of increment, 

Bonus—For the year 1947-48, the Company paid tvo months' 
basic Wages as bonus It was contended on its behalf that the profits 
for the year 1948-49 had been considerably less and it was therefore, 
proposed not to pay any dividend lo the shareholders and any bonus 
to the workers The balance sheets, however, showed that there 
Was a profit of Rs 2,83 463 during tht v l ji ending 30th June 1947, 
while lor the year ending 10th June 1948 th( profit was Rs 96,139 
plus a little ovei Rs 12 000 biought forward from the Iasi year’s 
account i e a total of Rs 108165 In view of thi^ th* Tribunal 
awarded a bonus of two months basic wages to the workeis for th rt 
year 1948-49 

Provident Fund —As regards the workers demand for a 
provident fund the Tribunal thought that the scheme was not 
practicable for the time being as it had serious financial implications 
and that there had been no clear evidence that the Company would 
be in a position to finance such a scheme It, therefore, rejected the 
demand for the provident fund scheme but suggested that a gratuity 
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scheme on the basis of one month's pay to*’ every year of approved 
service might be introduced. 

Two other suggestions made by the Tribunal were (i) Every 
worker who had put in 6 months' continuous service and was in 
employment should be considered to be a permanent employee ; and 
(ii) Apart from the leave permissible under the Factories Act, a 
worker should be entitled to 5 days’ sick leave during the year, 
provided he wa:- actually ill ; during this period he should receive 
one-hall of his oidinary wages. This piovision is to remain in force 
till such time as the Employees 1 State Insurance Act, M)48 (tomes into 
forein Delhi. 


Madras Statk 

If). Axrard o> the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
rmplow'rs and crnpioi/ef s of five Engineering firms in Madhvrtn 
Citj* 


The viadura Engin^eiing Workers’ Union, Madhurai, made a 
direct ro^rence to the Tribun il by its communication, dated 8lh Dt 
comber, l^J. making a number oi demands against live engineering 
lirms in Madhurai 'Tty. Notie's were in the usual course issued to 
the employei linns and they filed UiLir statement in writing. Their 
main contention was that the red ei once was incompetent under section 
3 of the Madias Act XII of 1949 amending the Industrial Disputes 
Act of 1947. Regarding the objection of the employers, the Tribunal 
observed that the provision for direct reference by a majority of 
the workmen concerned was mane under the State's amending Act 
and did not form part of the ouginal Industrial Disputes Act passed 
by the Central Legislature. This amendment tame into force on 
10th Jun ,j , 1949. Before that date, however, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment had framed rules in exercise of the powers conferred by 
section 38 of the Industrial Disputes Act. Rule 16 of the Madras 
Rules specihed the contents of an application for reference of a 
dispute to a Tribunal and the form that should be adopted. The 
Tribunal observed that Rule 16 could possibly have no application 
to a direct reference made to a Tribunal under the Amending Act 
that came into force long after the Madras Rules had been framed. 
Under the Amending Act, however, a majority of the workers or 
employers can refer a dispute to a Tribunal directly and, therefore, 
there would obviously be no need or purpose served by conforming 
to the provisions contained in rule 16 of the Madras Rules, The 
Tribunal, therefore, came to the conclusion that the management 
could not attack the validity of the reference merely on the ground 
that it did not conform to rule 16 of the Madras Rules. 

Another contention of the management was that the Tribunal 
had no jurisdiction since them was no proof that a majority of the 
workers concerned made the reference. On examination of the facts, 
the Tribunal found that the union had not satisfied it that a 
majonty n» il c workers in each of the firms rem'red the disputes 
to the Tnbun il. In view of this fact, the Tribunal could not entertain 
the retcroncc and remarked that it had no jurisdiction to go into 
the question raised. The reference was, therefore, rejected as in¬ 
competent. 

■ Published i_i the Fort St. George Gazette, dated 11th July, 1950, 

pp. 2880-81. 
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MOTOR REPAIRING 

Bombay State 

17. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 

management and employees of the General Motors India Ltd., 

Bombay City * 

Bonus .—The demand of the stafT employees was that they should 
be paid four months 1 basic wages plus dearness allowance as bonus 
for the year 1948 and that no condition should be attached to its 
payment. In support of their demand the employcos contended that 
the Company had earned huge profits during the war and was still 
earning considerable profits but its employees had hardly gained any¬ 
thing m proposition. Their wages had not increased eommensurately 
with the prosperity of the Company. The dearness allowance paid 
to them was inadequate to meet the rise* in the cost of living. They 
urged that the real value of the wages they were receiving was 
much below even the living wage standard based on prices prevailing 
in 1938. They, therefore, claimed that they had a right to claim 
bonus equal to 4j, monthf bash* v age*' and dearness allowance in 
partial satisfaction of the deficit. 

The Company denied that it had made < normoih profits during 
the war years or lhat it had maintained that level of profit during 
the years subsequent to the svur. Tt contended that its average 
profit during the years 1940 to 191 r > was substantially less than the 
profits earned in 1939. It pointed out that the salaries and wages 
paid bv it were' the highest in the automobile industry and that 
with the increase in its business it had increased the total emolu¬ 
ments of its emv>Io>ees, including the value of the benefits available 
under its scheme, lo 250 per cent, of what they used to be in 1938. 
The Company denied that its employees had materially contributed 
to thw earnings of it; profits and, therefore, repudiated the claim that 
the lenuneration payabh* to the employees should be in proportion 
to the profits earned. It maintained that the volume of its business 
and the profits earned were due to excellent quality of its products 
which in turn were largely due to the scientific research and 
engineering developments at its factories in the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain. It contended that the only gain wdiich the employees were 
entitled to expect commensurate with the increase in the ’ohmic of 
the Company’s business was increased employment and a leasnn- 
able increase in their emoluments. This gain, the Company aigued. 
the employees had already obtained. The Company also denied 
that the employees had any right to demand bonus. It was argued 
on behalf of the Company that in the past it paid bonus as an <\r- 
gratia payment and never as a term of employment and as such 
demand for bonus could not amount to an industrial dispute as 
defined in the Industrial Disputes Act and the Tribunal could not 
have any jurisdiction to adjudicate on il 

The Tribunal did not agree with the Company and remarked : 
“It is enough to give jurisdiction ti the Tribunal that the employees 
assert a right to such additional payment as either remunciation or 
reward for work already done under the contract of e m ’uyrnent, 
and on the refusal of the employer to concede such a light a dispute 
arises connected with a term of employmont ” The Tribunal poinW 

* Award enforced under Bombay Government Order No. 2279/46- 
III, dated 3rd January, 1950. 
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out that there was no evidence to show that in the past bonus was 
paid ex-gratia by the Company. It also referred to the declaration 
of the Company regarding bonus for the year 1948 and said that 
there was no mention in it that bonus declared by the Company 
was ex-gratia payment. After studying the terms of the declaration 
and the letter sent by the Staff Union to the Company requesting it 
to grant bonus for 1948, the Tribunal came to the conclusion that 
bonus was claimed and was to be granted not as something ex-gratia 
but as additional remuneration for work done during the course of 
the year. The Tribunal quoted judgments of various Indian and 
British Courts and held that it was within its competence to make 
an award as to bonus of the nature demanded in the dispute before 
it. 

It was contended by the employees that in the case of the clerical 
stafT there was an aveiage monthly deficit of Rs. 89 in the living wage 
during the year 1948. The living wage of the clerical staff for 
purposes of this calculation was taken to be the living wage of the 
middle class which was 80 per cent, higher than that recommended 
by Justice Rajadhyaksha lor the woikmg class in his award in the 
dispute relating to postal employees. On behalf of the Company, 
however, it was argued that since the living wage standard was 
nowh n ie defin'd or autherilativeh s till'd in precise terms, the 
most appropriate method of settling the dispute was to take into 
account only a fair wage and see whether what the Company had 
b n en paying as salary or wages to its employees fell short of that 
fair wage or nnt. In this connection the Tribunal remarked : “It is 
true that according to th » statement prepared by Mr. Seervai 
(Company’s representative) the Company has been paying to its staff 
employees salaries or wages somewhat higher than what the Central 
Pay Commission had adopted as ‘reasonable living wage’ or ‘fair 
minimj/n wage.’ But as that wag“ represents what is just n >cessarv 
for the bare sustenance of a family of th T ee units and afiords no 
scope for the additional elements of even the- minimum wage as 
conceived bv the Fair Wages Committee, it is evident that Mr. 
Seervai’s contention that the quantum of bonus should be determined 
bv reference to the deficit between the fair wage and the actual 
wag^* paid by th*^ Company cannot be accepted." 

Since the Company had made duung the year 1948, 150 per cent, 
more profit than in 1947. the Tribunal held that it was fair that 
employees should be paid bonus equal to 1th of their basic earnings 
during the year 1948. It rejected the demand of the employees that 
payment should be unconditional but modified the conditions 
prescribed by the Company. As the Company had already paid two 
months’ basic earnings as bonus, the Tribunal directed that the 
Company should pay to the employees the difTeicnce between the 
amount awarded and the amount already paid. 

III. Other Factory Industries 
CEMENT 
Bihar 

18. Award of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispute between the 

management and the employees of the Rohtas Industries Ltd., 

Dalmianagar* 

Wages .—On behalf of the clerical staff and staff employed in the 
sehjol and hospital it was demanded that th" existing pay scales 

* Award enforced under Bihar Government Order No. D.1005- 
L359, dated 16th January, 1950. 
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should be revised. The Tribunal did not deem it proper to make any 
substantial change in the pay scales of the staff in view of the bad 
financial condition of the Company, It, however, recommended that 
the minimum of grades I and II should be raised by Rs. 12, of grade 
III by Rs. 10. of grade IV bv Rs. 14, of grade V by Rs. 20 and of 
glide VI by Rs. 30. 

The Tribunal also fixed the grades ot persons employed in 
hospital. In the c*a n e of the school staff, the Tribunal directed that 
tVmv shouM g°t the same scale of pay as w°re prescribed by the 
Bihar Government for similar educational institutions. 

Leave. —At the time of the dispute the employees were allowed 
casual lea\c only after the completion of one year’s service. The 
employe demanded that they should be allowed casual leave at 
any time after the appointment. In the course of the proceedings 
(he management agreed to calculate casual leave from the date of 
permanent appointment ol an employee. Under the rules of the 
und^iaking employees were made permanent after 3 months’ service. 
The Tribunal accepted the suggestion of the management. It held 
that it was not fair to extend the benefit of causal leave to persons 
employed easuellv or for less than thri o months. 

r datc)uity Benefits. -It was demanded by the Staff Union that 
tI k b n''lit of the Maternity Benefit Act should be extended to those 
wo non employees also who were at present not covered by it. This 
de nand wa> accepted by the Tribunal and it gave its award 
acco'-r] me lv. 

prom rlf>v t FniA—' The employees demanded that the Company's 
arm i eon* abution to the Provident Fund should be raised from 
1 /lfilh of the emnlov^es’ basic* salaiy to one month’s basic salary 
pci year, This demand was accepted by the Tribunal. It directed 
the Company to increase its rate of contribution from 1 /16th to 
1/12th, 

Under the Piovident Fund Rules of the Company, as they existed 
at the time of the dispute, an employee who retired from service 
before completing 10 years of service was not entitled to get the 
hi 1 ! h me fit cf the Company's contribution to the Provident Fund. 
The rule*' provided for the payment of Company’s contribution to 
'be Provident Fund at a graduated scale to those employees who 
retired aft^ 3 years’ service and before 12 years’ service. The 
cm lrn^es we e not satisfied with these rules and demanded that 
they should be paid Company’s contribution in full from tne very 
sta”t. The Tribunal did not agree with the employees and held that 
on^ of th rj objects of introducing a Provident Fund Scheme is to 
offer an inducement to the employees to remain permanently in the 
service of the employc*- and that existing laws wot in accordance 
with the general practice in industries in Bihar and as such they 
needed no change It, however, directed that the Company’s 
contribution should be paid in full from the very start if it was shown 
that the employee was compelled to leave the service of his employer 
es a result of ill-treatment or persecution. 

19. Agreement b^tioeen the Khelari Cement Works, Limited , Khelari 
and the workers employed by them* 

the course of the conciliation proceedings, an agreement was 
'cached between the management and workers of the Khelari Cement 

* Agreement published in the Bihar Gazette Extraordinary, 
dated September 5, 1950. 
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Works (Associated Cement Co., Ltd.), Khelari on various issues 
under dispute. A brief summary of the agreement reached between 
the parties to the dispute on some of the important points is given 
below : — 

Wages —The parties to the dispute agreed that workers employed 
on the work of breaking lime stone or rejected stone will be paid at 
the rate of Re. 0-3-3 per ton. It was further agreed that piece-rates 
of other workers will be so fixed that they will get a minimum basic 
wage of Re. 1 per day for a full day’s work of 8 working hours. 

The agreement provided that a tripartite committee will 
investigate and determine the amount of work which adult piece¬ 
rated workers in different categories can normally do in a working 
day and that on the basis of the recommendations of the committee 
piece rates of workers will be further revised, if found necessary. 

Dearness Allowance. —It was agreed that quarry workers will 
be paid dearness allowance at the rate of Re. 0-12-0 per day of 8 
working hours irrespective of what they earned as basic wages on 
the piece-rate basis. It was also agreed that they will be paid full 
allowance on those days on which they present themselves lor work 
but on which they are unable to work full time due to causes beyond 
their control. 

In order to safeguard against laziness which may result from a 
guaranteed sum of dearness allowance and in order to provide 
sufficient incentive for work, the agreement provided that the manage¬ 
ment will be fiee to discharge a worker, if his average daily gross 
earnings in two consecutive months fall below Rs. 1-12-0. It was, 
however, agreed that no action will be taken in this matter till the 
recommendations of the tripartite committee were available. 

Work on Festival Holidays — 1 The parties agreed that whom v(?r 
workers are called for work on any festival holiday (i.e.. festi/al 
holiday approved by the Company) they will be paid one day's extra 
wages for that day’s work It was further agreed that those workeis 
who decide to avail of the holiday on some other day will have the 
choice to do so. but they will not be given extra wages tor work done 
on th' 1 festival holiday. 


CHEMICALS 
Bombay State 

20. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the disvvte h^Uceen the 
management end employees of the Imperial Ch r m ] cal Indusl'i^s 
{India) Ltd.. Bombay City * 

Night Shift Allowance. —Some of the Departments of the factory 
were working night shifts and it was urged on behalf of the workers 
that night shift work was, by its very nature, unnatu: al, and injurious 
to the nervous system and health Of the workmen, and that in this 
particular case it was much more so having regard to the obnoxious 
nature of the work. It was contended that attending to work at odd 
hours of the night was very inconvenient and expensive and that 
having regard to the strain and expense to which the workmen had 
to submit themselves, they should be granted a nr^ht shift allow- 
at th^ rate of 50 per rent, of the bnsic or salary for 15 

days’ night shift work in a month. The Tribunal agreed that 

♦Published in the Bombay Government Gazette , Part I-L, dated 
20th July, 1950, pp. 2972-85. 
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continuous night shift work would have an injurious effect on the 
workers 1 health but at the same time it pointed out that the work¬ 
men In this particular factory were not continuous night shift 
workers, inasmuch as they change over every fortnight and receive 
the benefit of day shift working. The Tribunal, therefore, rejected 
the demand for night shift allowance. 

Factory Allowance .—The demand was that the clerical and the 
technical workers as also the supervisory and all the trade and 
transport staff should be paid a factory allowance at the rate of 30 
per cent, of their total emoluments. This allowance was claimed 
mainly on the ground that the employees were putting in hours of 
work according to the Factories Act, like the factory workers; these 
hours were longer than those put in bv the clerical staff at the head 
office. An earlier award given by Shri Harsidhbhai Divatia had 
duly taken into account these circumstances of longer working hours 
for factory clerks as also the fact that the factory staff were getting 
less holidays than the head office staff and had come to the conclusion 
that unless a change in circumstances was proved ordinarily there 
should not be an alteration in the remuneration previously awarded. 
The present Tribunal, however, noted another important factor in 
this case, namely, the conditions including the atmosphere and the 
surroundings in which the factory staff was required to work. It was 
observed that in some of the departments the workers were exposed 
to the danger of working under unhealthy conditions of work and 
the Tribunal awarded to such factory staff a factory allowance 
equivalent to 10 per cent, of their basic salary. 

Bonus .—The workers demanded bonus equivalent to 4 months 1 
wages plus dearness allowance for each of the years 1947-48 and 
1948-49. The Company had already paid bonus equivalent to 10 per 
cent, of the full year’s basic salary of the employees for each of 
these two years The Dyes Department of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries (India) Ltd., was acting as consignment agents for sale 
on behalf of its principals, i.e., the parent company, namely, Imperial 
Chemical Industries. Limited. London. On the turnover of such 
sales, it received a commission which was at the rate of 11 per cent, 
when the reference was made. The rates of commission which the 
Company had been receiving on the sales varied from year to year. 
The Company had been paying hitherto a bonus on a method of its 
own and this payment did not depend on the profits made by the 
Company in India. The quantum of bonus to be paid by the *uh<5i- 
diary Companies to their respective employees was fixed by the parent 
company at a percentage which was sanctioned by the Board of 
Directors and it was generally at the same rate as the dividend 
declared by the Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, London, on 
the ordinary stock. This bonus was paid irrespective of whether the 
Company had made profits or losses in India in a particular year. 
Whereas formerly bonus was paid at the rate of 8 per cent, of the 
total salary earned during the year previous to the payment of 
bonus, for the years 1947-48 and 1948-49, it had been paid at the rate 
of 10 per cent, which was the rate at which the dividend was paid 
to the shareholders. The Tribunal observed that uniformity of pay¬ 
ment could be secured by paying bonus qu the basis of the profits 
made bv the Company in India. Judging from the net profit made 
by the Company in the year 1947-48, the Tribunal remarked that the 
bonus at the rate of 10 per cent, which was equivalent to basic earn¬ 
ings for 1-1/5 months, already paid to the employees by the Company 
was inadequate and that the profits justified the payment of bonus 
equivalent to 2 months’ (equivalent to 16-2/3 p*r cent, of the salary 
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for the year) basic wages to the employees. Accordingly, it awarded 
bonus equivalent to 16-2/3 per cent, of their basic wages in the year 
1947-48, the same being inclusive of the bonus already paid to them. 

The Company in 1948-49 had incurred considerable loss and no 
dividend had been paid to the share-holders; even then the Company 
had paid bonus equivalent to 10 per cent, of the basic wages of the 
employees for that year. The Tribunal, therefore, could not entertain 
the employees' claim for additional bonus for the year 1948-49, in 
which the Company had sustained a loss. 

GLASS 
Bombay State 

21. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
management and employees of the Ogale Glass Works. Ltd., 
Ogalewadi* 

Minimum Basic Wage. —The workers’ representatives demanded 
a basic minimum wage of Rs. 30 per month (later scaled down to 
Rs. 26 per month) for unskilled workers and Rs. 35 per month for 
semi-skilled workers. They based their demand on the fact that 
concerns situated nearby (such as the Kirloskar Bros. Ltd., Cooper 
Engineering Works, Satara Road, Cotton Mills at Sholapur, etc.) 
were paying a minimum wage of Rs. 26, as against Rs. 20 per month 
paid in the Ogale Glass Works. The employers objected to any 
increase in minimum wages mainly on the ground that the concern 
would not be able to bear the financial burden involved. The 
Tribunal after taking into consideration the relevant facts, namely, 
the financial conditions of the concern and its prospects the wage 
rates prevailing in similar concerns in the neighbourhood etc., fixed 
the basic minimum wage of unskilled workers at Rs. 26 per month 
and of the semi-skilled workers at Rs. 28 per month. 

Dearness Allowance. —The workers’ demand was for a dearness 
allowance on a scale linked with the Sholapur cost of living index 
number and neutralisation of rice in the index to the extent of 90 
per cent. The rate of dearness allowance paid by the company was 
(a) Rs. 20 per month for employees drawing a basic wage up to Rs. 40 
per month and (b) Rs. 25 per month for employees drawing a basic 
wage of between Rs. 45 and Rs. 80 per month. The Tribunal awarded 
an increase of Rs. 2 per month for those getting a basic wage up to 
Rs. 40 per month, while no increase was granted to the others. In 
this connection the Tribunal observed : “I am quite aware that even 
Rs. 48 per month does not approximate to anywhere near a fair wage 
at Ogalewadi, but I have taken the present depressed position of the 
company into account in fixing this low figure." 

As regards the contention ol the employers that they have 
provided a number of welfare amenities which should be taken into 
consideration while fixing the wage rates, the Tribunal observed : 

" .but such activities are provided only to a small section of the 

employees and not to the generality of them. It is, therefore, 
difficult if not impossible, to work out what is the benefit in terms 
of money derived by the average workman in the company.” 

Bonus.—' The workers' union demanded that bonus equivalent to 
3 months’ wages should be paid for the year 1948, as against the bonus 

•Enforced under Bombay Government Order No. 803/48 dated 
18th May, 1990, 
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of 1} months' basic wages declared by the compahy. The company 
contended that the profits for the year amounted to only Rs. 1,64,000 
and hence it would not be able to pay 3 months’ wages as bonus as 
this would take away Rs. 1,55,000 out of the profits. The Tribunal 
observed “ taking into account the quantum of profits made by this 
company in 1948, I am not satisfied that there is any justification In 
increasing the bonus from 11 months’ wages as bonus which has 
already been paid." 

The Tribunal directed that the minimum wages and dearness 
allowance fixed by it should come into operation from 1st January. 
1950. 


MATCH 
Bombay State 

22. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
management and employees of the Thana Match Works, Thana, m 

Wages .—The Workers' Union demanded that the time and piece 
rates of wages be so fixed that every worker gets a minimum of Rs. 2 
per day as against the existing average wage (inclusive of dearness 
allowance) of Re. 0-13-0 per day for women and Rs. 1-4-0 per day 
for men. The Tribunal considered the wage rates and allowances paid 
to unskilled workers in the same and similar centres and concluded 
that “the present wage of Rc. 0-13-0 per day for female workers 

and Rs. 1-4-0 per day for male workers.is inadequate 

and needs to be raised." It awarded that the time rates and piece 
rates of wages shall be so fixed that every female worker shall get 
a minimum wage of Rs. 1-6-0 per day and the male worker Rs. 1-8-0 per 
day The Tribunal also directed that any workmen who would get 
an increase of less than four annas under the usages thus fixed, 
“should get such increment as would result in his getting a total 
increase of four annas in his present wages." These new wage rates 
were given retrospective effect from 1st August, 1949. 

Leave and Holidays .—The Tribunal awarded that the company 
should grant casual leave for seven days in the year, as also 7 holidays 
with pay. 

Compensation for Involuntary Unemployment .—The workers' 
claim for the payment of compensation for involuntary unemploy¬ 
ment was rejected by the Tribunal as, in its opinion, “the company 
closed down its factory mainly because it had no materials and be¬ 
cause its financial position was dissatisfactory." 

OIL MILLS 
Bombay State 

23. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
management and employees of the Tata Oil Mills, Ltd., Bombay 
City, t 

The dispute related to a demand for bonus for the year 1948-49. 
The demand was as follows : — 

“ Bonus for the year 1948-49 should be paid on the following 
basis : — 1 

First Rs. 50 of the basic salary at 6 times that portion of the 
salary._ 

•Award enforced under Bombay Government Order No. 182/48, 
dated 11th May, 1950. ^ , __ . . . 

t Published in the Bombay Government Gazette Part I-L, dated 
25th May, 1950, pp. 2187-94 
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Next Rs. 50 of the basic salary at 5 times that portion of the 
salary. 

Next Rs. 50 of the basic salary at 4 times that portion of the 
salary. 

Next Rs. 50 of the basic salary at 3 times that portion of the 
salary. 

Next Rs. 50 of the basic salary at 11 times that portion of the 
salary. 

Balance of the basic salary at 1 time that portion of the salary. 

Subject to an overall maximum of Rs. 1,000. 

Bonus for the year 1948-49 should be paid on pro-rata basis to all 
employees who were on the Roll during the year for which demand 
is made. 

The rate of salary for the purposes of calculation of Bonus will 
be salary as on 31st March, 1949 or in case where an employee has 
left service prior to 31st March, 1949. the last salary drawn.’ 1 

Tt was stated by the workers’ union that although the net profits 
of the concerns available for appropriation had risen to Rs. 7.68 lakhs 
in 1948-49 from 6.75 lakhs of the previous year 1947-48 and 6.12 lakhs 
of 1946-47, the Company had not made any increase in the bonus for 
the year. The company had paid bonus equal to basic wages for 2J 
months only as in the previous two years. It was urged that a living 
wage should be the first charge upon the profits of the Company. 
The union alleged that there had been a deficit in the living wage of 
the manual worker in the employ of this Company to the extent of 
Rs. 1,106-2-0 per year, and of the clerical staff to the extent of 
Rs. 2,039-1-0 per year. Reliance was placed in this behalf on the 
living wage fixed for the manual workers by the Bombay Textile 
Labour Inquiry Committee and for the middle class by Justice Shri 
Rajadhyaksha in his report in the dispute between the Central 
Government and the Postal employees. 

The Company opposed the demands both in respect of the slab 
system and the quantum of bonus. It opposed the slab system, on 
the principle that there could be no reason why a person who had 
put in his personal or technical skill or did a job which was conti¬ 
nuous or intensive and was paid on that account a higher basic wage 
should not get a proportionate compensation in the form of bonus 
with an unskilled employee or an employee doing more manual 
work ; and if bonus was to partake of the character of profit-sharing, 
there could be no justification for denying to the higher paid 
employee, such as the supervisory or the technically skilled staff, 
a proportionately larger share in the profits of the Company. As 
to the quantum of bonus, the Company pointed out that although it 
appeared superficially that it did not grant an increase in bonus 
corresponding to the increase in profits over the preceding two years, 
it had actually to pay Rs. 61,000 more by way of bonus in the year 
1948-49 owing to the increase in basic wages and salaries under the 
revised scale, from 1st October, 1946. The Tribunal did not approve 
the demand of bonus on the sliding scale or the slab system and 
observed : “ If bonus is considered as in partial satisfaction of the 
deficiency in the living wage, the deficiency in the case of the higher 
paid employee belonging to the middle class is proportionately 
larger, and there should be no reason why the deficiency should not 
be compensated for in an even proportion.” For this reason the 
Tribunal did not think the slab system to be more equitable in its 
operation than the system adopted by the Company. 
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As regards the quantum of bonus, the Tribunal first «nny><*xrf the 
following figures given by the Company : 



IMS-47 

1947-48 

♦ 

IMS-49 


Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Net profit* 

10*60 lacs 

12*33 laos 

14*18 Isos 

Provision for depreciation 

4*50 f , 

5*25 M 

a-Bo .. 

Managing Agent*’ commission . 

1*54 „ 

1 03 „ 

1-83 „ 

Provision for taxation 

704 „ 

1 

4*30 „ 

6 80 pp 

Dividends paid out 

on 

6*63 ,, 

6 53 ,i 

Bonus paid out ., 

6-12 „ 

5 08 „ 

| 5*70 „ 


This table showed that although there had been an increase in the 
net profits in 1948-49 by Rs. 3 58 lacs over the profits of the year 
1946-47, the Company had to provide Rs. 2 lacs more for depreciation 
and Rs. 0.29 lacs more for Managing Agents' commission. Owing to 
a chain of losses in nine successive years and to meagre profits in 
ten further years, the Company could not make any provision for 
depreciation reserves ; and in latter years it could build up a reserve 
ot just Rs. 474 lacs as against Rs 1.22 crores permitted under the 
Income Tax Regulations. 

From the perusal of the balance-sheet for the year 1948-49, the 
Tribunal observed that the Company had not carried forward any 
amount to the general reserves and had not increased the rate of 
dividends over what it had sanctioned for the year 1947-48. Its debt 
position, on the other hand, had increased over the preceding year, 
as appeared from the item of security deposits from agents and 
others in the balance sheets. The Tribunal, therefore, felt that it 
was unreasonable on the part of the employees to demand any bonus 
in addition to what had already been granted. 

SUGAR 

Bihar 

24. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
employers and employees of sugar factories in Bihar * 

Wages and Bonus .—The issues in the dispute were whether the 
existing rates of wages and salaries in sugar factories were reasonable 
and if not how should they be revised and whether the factories 
should pay bonus for the years 1946-47 and 1947-48. In December. 
1948, the Tribunal had given two interim awardsf in which it had 
adopted the scales of wages and bonus prescribed by the U.P. Govem- 
mentt for the sugar industry in TJ.P. The Tribunal pointed out that 
the sugar industry was a protected industry and that there was a 

• Award enforced under Bihar Government Order No. 9244-ID- 
22/49, dated 29th November, 1949. 

t See 1948-49 issue of the Indian Labour Year Book, p. 324. 

JSee December, 1948 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette, p. 383 
and January, 1949 issue of the Indian Labour Gazette, pp. 484-85. 
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Joint Sugar Control Board for Bihar and UP. At all stages ttvt 
sugar industry in these two States was controlled by the Govern* 
ment. The same price was fixed for sugar in both the States at a 
conference to which representatives of the two State Governments, 
the industry, the cane growers and labour were invited. Cost of 
production, return on capital and all other relevant factors were 
taken into consideration by the conference while fixing the price of 
sugar. For both the States there was a Joint Sugar Syndicate which 
was the selling organisation and which released quotas from sugar 
factories in the two States for sale. Thus the factors which affected 
sugar factories in U. P. and Bihar were the same. The Tribunal, 
therefore, held that under the circumstances if the rates of wages 
and bonus paid by sugar factories in Bihar were substantially alter¬ 
ed that will have a serious repercussion in U.P. and will also affect 
the fortunes of the sugar industry m this State. It, therefore, direct¬ 
ed that there was no necessity of introducing any change in the rates 
of wages and bonus fixed in the interim award. 

In addition to regular annual bonus the workers also demanded 
that they should be given a share in the extra profit which accrued 
to the factories as a result of increase in the price of the previous 
season's stock consequent upon the decontrol of sugar price in 1947. 
This issue was covered by the Lucknow settlement, dated 29th 
January, 1948. Under this settlement it was agreed that out of "very 
Rs. 5 per maund profits which accrued to the factories on the 
previous season’s stock which was left over at the time of decontrol, 
about Rs. 2-8-0 shall be set apart for income tax and out of the 
balance the industry shall pay to the workers an extra bonus of rupee 
one per maund. The Socialist Party demanded that the workers 
should be paid Rupees 2-8-0 and that the capitalist should not be paid 
anything. They justified their demand on the ground that the 
capitalist had made enormous profits during the war. They further 
held that out of the profit of Rupees 5 per maund, factories paid in¬ 
come tax on rupees four per maund only, that is to say, the factories 
had to pay only rupees two per maund as income-tax. Out of the 
balance of rupees three the workers get rupee one and the sugar 
factories retained rupees two per maund and not rupees 1-8-0 per 
maund as was calculated by the authors of the Lucknow settlement. 
The Tribunal did not agree with the views expressed by the 
Socialist Party and held that the orders passed by the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment were fair and reasonable and that labour was not entitled to 
get more than what they received on the basis of the Lucknow 
Settlement. 

Retaining Allowance.—The issue was: “should factories pav 
retaining allowance to seasonal workers during the off season? If 
so, at what rate and to what categories of workers ? Should such 
payments be made monthly during the off season, or at the end of the 
off season when the seasonal workers return to work ? Would it be 
desirable to require those factories which paid such off season allow¬ 
ance till recently, to restore the past practice even if other factories 
are not required to pay off season allowance ? If so, from what 
date ? On this issue also the Tribunal had given an interim award. 
In the interim award the Tribunal had directed that the retaining 
allowance should be paid only to certain categories of workers. The 
Labour Unions pleaded that the retaining allowance should be paid 
to all categories of seasonal employees. Recommendation to that 
effect was made by the Bhatia Committee but was rejected by the 
U. P. Government. The Tribunal in its interim award had extended 
the benefit of retaining allowance to all categories of workers who 
were receiving such allowance in U. P. It felt that if the contention 
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b! the Labour Unions was accepted, a very heavy burden would be 
placed on the sugaiN industry in Bihar. It, therefore, rejected the 
demand of the workers. It also rejected the demand of the workers 
that those factories which used to pay off season allowance till 
recently should be asked to restore the practice. The Tribunal 
observed that when the same minimum wages have been introduced 
in all the factories those which were paying retaining allowance to 
their unskilled workers or semi-skilled workers could not be forced 
to restore the practice.” 

Provident Fund. —The issue in the dispute was whether the 
factories should be required to introduce provident fund schemes for 
their employees and if so, for what class of employees and on what 
terms and conditions ? Some of the factories had introduced provi¬ 
dent fund schemes while others had no schemes. The Tribunal 
felt that no compulsion could be used to force those factories which 
had no provident fund scheme to start such a scheme till Govern¬ 
ment had framed rules for compulsory introduction of provident fund 
schemes in industrial undertakings. It observed that “ At any rate 
the sugar factories in Bihar should not be compelled to introduce 
provident fund schemes till provision of such schemes has been made 
compulsory in U.P. as a result of adjudication or as a result of agree¬ 
ments between the industry and labour. If provident fund schemes 
are introduced by all the sugar factories in U.P. under the orders of 
Government or otherwise, the Bihar factories must follow suit.” 

25. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 

employers ajid employees of the sugar factories in Bihar * 

Bonus. —The following issues were framed by the Tribunal in 
connection with the demand of the workers for bonus : 

“ (a) Are the workmen entitled to bonus? 

(b) If so, on what basis ? 

(c) What should be the rate of bonus, if any, for the year 

1948-49 T 

(d) And by whom payable ? 

(e) Is this Tribunal competent to revise the decision previously 

arrived at on the question of bonus for the year 1947-48 ? 

(f) If not, has the previous award been given effect to in full ? 

(g) What categories of wokers, if any, are entitled to bonus ? 

(h) And what should be the basis of distribution ? 

(1) Are any of the Sugar Mills entitled to be exempted from 

the liability, if any, of payment of bonus ? 

(j) Is the sugar industry as a whole, in the present state of 

affairs, liable to pay any bonus ? 

(k) If not, is any particular Sugar Mill, by its contract with 

the workmen, liable to pay any bonus ?” 

The competence of the Tribunal to decide dispute relating to 
bonus was challenged by the employers on the grounds (1) that a 
dispute relating to bonus could not be deemed to be an 'industrial 
dispute* within the meaning of the Industrial Disputes Act, and (2) 
that bonus was an ex-gratia payment and as such its payment could 
not be enforced by any Court or Tribunal. These arguments were 


* Award enforced by Order No. D1-8084/50L-6311, dated 5th 
October, 1950. 
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not accepted by the Tribunal It declared that from the definition of 
the term ‘industrial dispute’ given in the Act it was clear that a 
dispute relating to bonus could be decided by Industrial Tribunals, 
Dealing with the second argument the Tribunal remarked that it 
was true that no law court would entertain a claim for bonus unless 
it was a term of contract but the Tribunal’s function was not to 
decide the question whether payment of bonus was one of the terms 
of contract of employment. What it was required to determine 
was whether in all circumstances of the case it was just and equit¬ 
able that the employees should get an additional payment in the 
shape of bonus. 

Bonus for 1947-48.—The dispute regarding bonus for the year 
1947-48 was decided by an earlier Tribunal consisting of Shri 
Shivapujan Rai. In his award Shri Rai recommended that the 
Bihar Sugar workers should be paid bonus at the same rate as was 
fixed by the U.P. Government for sugar factories in U.P. At first 
the U.P. Government had ordered payment of bonus at the follow¬ 
ing rate : 


Amount of oane crushed during 1947-48 

Rate of bonus per 
maund of sugar 
produced during 
1947-48 

1 

Annas 

Under 10 lakh maund* 

4 

Over 10 and up to IB lakh Md*. 

ti 

Over 18 and up to 20 lakh Mds. 

8 

Over 20 and up to 35 lakh Md*. 

10 

Over 35 lakh maund* . 

u 


By a subsequent order, however, the U.P. Government reduced 
the rate of bonus by one anna per maund of sugar produced. This 
revised scale was recommended by Shri Rai in his interim as well 
ns final awards. 

The award of Shri Rai did not satisfy the workers who de¬ 
manded a readjustment of the rate. They contended that not only 
the cut of one anna should be restored but, in the light of the 
Report of the Tariff Board and of the U.P. Court of Enquiry pre¬ 
sided over by Justice Bind Basni Prasad, the rate of bonus should 
t e enhanced. The employers on the other hand opposed the de¬ 
mand. They argued that the award of Shri Rai had determined 
the question once for all and that neither the Government was 
entitled to make any reference relating to it to this Tribunal nor this 
Tribunal was competent to examine it. The employers held that the 
Act did not empower Government to refer the same issue to another 
Tribunal when it had been decided by an earlier one. The Tribunal 
overruled this objection and remarked : 11 As the reference has been 
made by the State Government, I must come to a decision, and 
give my award on that reference. Hence, I over-rule this preli¬ 
minary objection raised by Dr. Sharma (employers' representative). 
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tf I am wrong in my decision on this point, I suppose the Appellate 
Court created by the Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 
XLVIII of 1950, which came into effect on the 20th of May 1950, can 
go into this question on appeal under section 7(1) (a) of that Act” 

The Tribunal referred to the findings of the Court of Enquiry 
appointed by the U.P. Government in connection with the question 
ol readjustment of the rate of bonus payable to workers employed 
in sugar factories in UP. for the year 1947-48. The Court had recom¬ 
mended that the cut of one anna imposed by the UP. Government 
Bhould be restored. The Tribunal found itself in agreement with 
this recommendation of the Court and directed that workers in 
Bihar factories also should be paid bonus at the full scale as was 
originally fixed. The Tribunal remarked : “If I were free to go 
mto the whole question of bonus for the crushing season 1947-48, I 
would not have hesitated to declare a higher rate of bonus to work* 
ers, in the light of the findings of the Tariff Board; but, as already 
indicated, I am not free to do so. Hence, the least that I could 
do in this matter is to restore the original rate as declared by the 
Tribunal previously 

In his award Shn Shivapujan Rai had adopted the definition 
of ‘ workman J contained in the UP. Factories Control Rules in order 
to define workers who would be entitled to bonus awarded by him. 
This definition was accepted by this Tribunal also. The Tribunal 
left the interpretation of the definition to officers of the State Govern¬ 
ment. As regards the actual basis of distributing bonus, the Tribunal 
declared that, as recommended by Shri Rai, it should be distributed 
on the basis of seasonal wages received by workmen. The Tribunal 
did not exempt any factory from paying bonus. 

Bonus for 1948-49.—The Tribunal next examined the demand of 
the workers for bonus for the year 1948-49. This demand was resisted 
by the employers on the ground that the industry had suffered an 
overall loss of about 10 annas per maund of sugar produced during 
the season due to various factors. On behalf of the employers it 
was argued that wages of workers had been increased considerably 
3 ince iy4j and, therjfore, workers were not justified in de manding 
bonus by way of additional wages. It was also pointed out by the 
representative of the employers that 11 of the factories had suffered 
loss during the season 1948-49 and, therefore, they were not in a 
position to pay any bonus at all. 

The representatives of the workers denied that the Industry had 
suffered any loss during the season. They contended that ever 
since the payment of bonus was linked with profits, the employers 
were trying to show loss or to show as little profit as they could 
by manipulating their accounts. They also drew attention of the 
Tribunal to the fact that large amounts ol money were being shown 
by the factories every year as commissions to selling agents or 
managing agents in order to minimise the profits. 

The Tribunal after a study of such data as were available re¬ 
garding the profits of the industry came to the conclusion that the 
position of the industry in 1948-49 was more or less the same as it 
was in 1947-48. As regards individual factories, however, the 
Tribunal felt that those factories which did not have a crushing 
season of even 80 days or a recovery of even 10 per cent, and which 
did not crush a total of 11 lakh maunds of cane must have suffered 
a loss, because they worked much below the assumed figures in res¬ 
pect of the crushing season and normal recovery. After examining 
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Qie position of individual factories in the light of above considers 
ic?’ 7 ? e came to the conclusion that all the four factories 

in South Bihar and two factories in North Bihar must have suffered 
a loss and were thus not in a position to bear the burden of paying 
bonus. Accordingly it declared that they must be exempted from 
paying bonus. As regards the other 23 factories which worked dur¬ 
ing the season, the Tribunal held that they were in a position to 
bear the burden but not the same burden. It took the view that 
the capacity of an individual unit to bear the burden of paying bonus 
depended upon the amount of sugar produced and, therefore, recom¬ 
mended that bonus for the year 1948-49 should be paid at the 
following scale : — 


Amount of oane crushed during the naboq 1948-40 

Rate of bonus per 
maund of sugar 
produced 

Over 11 lakh up to 18 lakh maunda 

Aa. 

a 

Over 18 lakh up to 20 lakh maunda 

8 

Over 20 lakh up to 35 l*kh maunda 

i 


The Tribunal exempted those factories which crushed less than 
11 lakh maunds of sugar cane during the season from paying bonus. 
It did not fix any rate for factories which crushed more than 35 lakh 
maunds of sugar cane as there was no factory which had crushed so 
much sugar cane during that season. The Tribunal directed that 
bonus should be paid within 6 weeks from the date of publication of 
the award. 

Holidays and Leave .—The Tribunal took the view that since 
the sugar industry was a seasonal industry it was necessary that 
during the season there should be as few holidays and as few 
workers on leave as could be helped. It felt that interruption of 
work during the season involved considerable loss not onlv of 
working hours but of sugar juice and the quality of sugar produced. 
It, therefore, recommended that during the season there should be 
only one general holiday for Holi festival. It fixed the total 
number of festival holidays at 14 in a year. The Tribunal held that 
the other festival holidays should be given to the communities 
concerned, i.e., they should be treated as sectional holidays. For 
purposes of leave and holidays it classified workers into two 
categories—permanent and seasonal. 

For permanent workers it recommended that they should get 
110 days off in a year as follows : 14 festival holidays, 52 weekly 
holidays, 18 days as earned leave, 14 days as sick leave, and 12 days 
as casual leave in a year. 

For seasonal workers it recommended the following leave 
privileges : — 

(a) Weekly holidays as provided by section 52 of the Factories 

Act. 

(b) Seven days’ sick leave during the season on full pay on 

production of medical certificate. 

(c) Such festival holidays as may fall during the crushing 

season* 
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The Tribunal took the view that neaaonal workers wore not an* 
titled to any other kind of leave, such as privilege leave, or 
leave, unless the length of the crushing season qualified them to 
claim earned leave as provided under section 79 of the Factories 
Act 

The Tribunal opposed the system of giving compulsory leave to 
workers and recommended its abolition. 

Retaining allowance. —The Tribunal did not favour the payment 
of retaining allowance to unskilled workers, as it felt that such 
workers were free to choose their occupation and were not bound to 
report for duty to the factory in which they were last employed. It 
also felt that since labour was not scarce now it was not necessary 
to provide any such incentive to unskilled workers. For 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, however, the Tribunal felt that a 
retaining allowance should be paid. It adopted the classification of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers made by the U.P. Labour Enquiry 
Committee (1946) and recommended that skilled workers and clerks 
should be paid 50 per cent, and semi-skilled workers 25 per cent, of 
their wages as retaining allowance. This allowance, the Tribunal re¬ 
commended, should be paid at the beginning of the next crushing 
season after the persons concerned had joined the factory. 

Hyderabad State 

26. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 

management and the employees of the Nizam Sugar Factory, 

Shakarnagar, Bodhan, Hyderabad .• 

Mininmum Wages. —The workers in the factory put in a claim 
for Rs. 40 as the minimum basic wage for unskilled and Rs. 50 and 
70 for semi-skilled and some of the skilled workers respectively. The 
management opposed the claim on the ground that the present 
scales of wages of Rs. 25—1—35 for unskilled, Rs. 35—2—65 for semi¬ 
skilled and Rs. 45—2J—80, Rs. 80—4—120 and Rs. 124—6—160, etc., 
for skilled workers were adequate and reasonable. The Tribunal 
observed that in fixing the minimum basic wage, the cost of living 
prevalent in 1939 and in the present day should be taken into con¬ 
sideration. It estimated that the cost of living in 1943-44 was twice 
what it was in 1939 and that the average monthly expenditure of a 
working class family at Nizamabad (a place near the factory) 
came to Rs. 18 or Rs. 19 for 3.75 consumption units with one earn¬ 
ing member. The Tribunal also considered the views of a number 
of other Tribunals, and awarded a basic minimum wage of Rs. 26 
a month. 

Dearness Allowance. —The workers demanded Rs. 55 as dear¬ 
ness allowance for the lowest paid unskilled worker and propor¬ 
tionately higher rates for the higher categories of workers. The 
Labour (Factory) Investigation Committee, appointed in 1949 for 
the Hyderabad State, had observed that the Hyderabad Index figure 
should be taken as the norm for working out the dearness allowance 
throughout the State and any variation from it in other centres 
should be compensated at the rate of 1.7 pies per point per day as 
in Hvderabad. On this basis the Tribunal concluded that a worker 
in Nizamabad, where the cost of living index number was 169 as 


•Award enforced by Order No. 08, dated 10th June, 1950, of the 
Labour Department, Hyderabad. 
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eomgared to 153 in Hyderabad, should get a dearness allowance of 
Rs. 29-10-6. Having regard to its capacity to pay and the fact that 
the factory provided housing and free electricity and cheap grain 
facilities, it considered that Rs. 28 per month was the just and 
equitable figure of minimum dearness allowance. It recommended 
a graduative scale of dearness allowance, with Rs. 28 as the 
minimum. 

Bouils. —The workers argued that in spite of the fact that profits 
in the year 1947-48 were Rs. 47 lakhs the Company was reluctant to 
pay a bonus of more than 3 months’ pay. In 1946-47 when the profits 
amounted to Rs, 17 lakhs the Company had paid bonus equal to 2 
months’ wages. The Tribunal observed that bonus by its very nature 
was an ex-gratia payment and must to a very large extent depend 
upon the profits earned by the Company in a particular year. It 
was also of the opinion that bonus must bear some equitable pro¬ 
portion to the Managing Agents’ Commission. According to the 
balance sheet for 1947-48, the amount of bonus paid to the employees 
was Rs. 1,50,000 while the Managing Agents’ Commission was 
Rs. 5,27,137-1-10. Taking all facts into consideration, the Tribunal 
directed that the Company should pay to the permanent and tem¬ 
porary workers, 3/8th of their total earnings (excluding dearness 
allowance) and to the seasonal workers 3/16th of their total earnings 
as bonus for the year ending June, 1948. 

Security of Service .—The workers claimed that all employees 
who had put in 3 months’ service should be entitled to the benefits 
of permanent service, be they seasonal or nonscasonal, and that no 
employee should be treated as discharged at close of the season. 
The Tribunal found that prior to 1941 all the workers were regarded 
as temporary and that the formation of a permanent cadre started 
only after 1941 ; even then the grade rather than the length of service 
was the main consideration for perman mcy. Those who were in the 
grade of Rs. 17—1—25 and above wore made' permanent and the 
workers below that grade notwithstanding the length of their 
service, were temporary. The strength of the employees increased 
subsequently without regard to the requirements ot the Companv 
and under these circumstances the problem of permanency assumed 
a very different position. The Tribunal recommended that the per¬ 
manent establishment should be increased almost up to the capacity 
of labourers required in off season, subject to the service conditions 
of a minimum of 3 years. It also observed that present basis 
for classification was unnatural and seniority and record of 
service should be the criteria for permanency. The Company was 
directed to determine the strength of the permanent staff within six 
months from the date of the publication of the award. 

Madras State 

27. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in a dispute between the 

management and employees of the East India Distilleries and 

Sugar Factories, Ltd., Ranipet, Madras*. 

Minimum Wage .—The lowest wage of an unskilled permanent 
worker in the Ranipet factory had been 9 annas per day and the 
Ranipet Labour Union claimed that it shpuld be raised to Rs. 1-2-0 
per day. Messrs. Parry and Company are the Managing Agents of 


* Award published by Order No. Ms—2468, Development, dated 
21st June, 1950, of the Development Department. Madras Govern¬ 
ment. 
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four factories, nunely the Ranipet Factory, the Nellikuppam 
Factory, the Pugalur Factory and the Samalkot Factory. In all 
these factories, the minimum wage of the lowest paid worker was 
9 annas per day till the beginning of 194R. It had since been In¬ 
creased by Industrial Tribunals in the factories at Nellikuppam, 
Pugalur and Samalkot. The Industrial Tribunal, therefore, award¬ 
ed an increase in the basic minimum wage from 9 to 12 annas per 
day on the basis of the Nellikuppam award with annual increments 
of half anna per day up to a maximum of 14 annas. 


Dearness Allowance .—Dearness allowance in the Ranipet 
factory was paid at the rate of 2 annas per point on the cost of . 
living index over 100 points on what was called the Nellikuppam 
cost of living index. The workers in the Ranipet Factory, however, 
claimed that the dearness allowance should to naid at the rate of 
4 annas per point instead of 2 annas per point and they also con¬ 
tended that the system of adopting the Nellikuonam cost of living 
index as the basis for payment of dearness allovvance in Ranipet 
was unscienrifir and objprtionable and that th" Madras Government’s 
figures applicable to North Arcot District shculd be adopted as the 
basis. The Tribunal agreed with the latter demand and directed 
that from 1st June, 1950 onwards dearness allowance should be paid 
in the Ranipet factory on the basis of the cost of living index, 
applicable to North Arcot district, as prepared and published by 
the Madras Government. It, however, thought that the present 
would not be an opportune time for increasing the rate of dearness 
allowance and decided not to interfere with the existing rate of 2 
annas per point. 


Holidays.—The workers in the factory had been having for a 
long time 8 festival holidays and 7 days’ sick leave with full pay 
or 14 days’ sick leave with half pay in addition to compulsory leave 
under the Factories Act. The Tribunal did not think it desir¬ 
able to increase the number of festival holidays but directed that 
sick leave due to the workers should be increased to 10 days in a 
year on full pay or 20 days on half pay Regarding contract labour 
its decision was that contract labour should be abolished as far as 
possible. 


• 

Provident Fund— The management of the factory have intro¬ 
duced a Provident Fund Scheme for the benefit of the workers with 
effect from the beginning of 1948 according to which a permanent 
worker has to contribute l/10th of his basic wage per month 
towards the provident fund and the Company has to contribute an 
equal amount. The Tribunal observed that the Provident Fund 
Rules in the Ranipet factory appeared to be very strict, for, accord¬ 
ing to these rules unless a worker had put in at least 20 years' 
service he was not entitled to the full benefit of the Company’s 
contributions at the time of his retirement. It the worker happened 
to retire voluntarily without the consent of the management, ho 
would not be entitled to any benefit of the Company’s contributions, 
unless he had put in more than 10 years’ service. Even then he 
would be entitled only to l/20th of the Company s contributions for 
each year of service. After careful consideration, the Tribunal came 
to the conclusion that a worker in the Ranipet factory should be en¬ 
titled to the full benefit of the Company's Provident Fund contnbu- 
tion after completing 7 yeArs of service, provided his retirement was 
not due to dismissal or misconduct. 
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Uttar Pradssh 

28. Report of the Court of Enquiry in the dispute between the 
employers and employees of Sugar Factories in UP.* 

The Government of U.P. appointed a Court of Enquiry (the 
Hon’ble Shri Justice Bind Basni Prasad) in January, 1950, to enquixp 
into the following matters : “ (a) the bonus payable by the sugar 
factories in the Uttar Pradesh to their workmen for the crushing 
season 1948-49, and readjustments necessary, if any, in the amount 
of bonus paid in respect of 1947-48, if any ; (b) sick leave, casual 
leave, and other leave, if any, to be given to workmen of the sugar 
factories during a calendar year; and (c) retaining allowances for 
the off-season to be paid, if any ”, The following is a brief summary 
of the Court's Report 

Bonus.—The Court was asked to enquire into (a) “the readjust¬ 
ment necessary, if any, in the amount of bonus ” already paid to the 
workers in respect of the year 1947-48, and (b) to propose to the 
Government the rate at which the bonus may be paid to the work¬ 
men for the year 1948-49. By a notification in December, 1948, the 
U.P. Government directed that the bonus for the year 1947-48 should 
be paid by the sugar factories according to the following rates : — 


Amount of can* crushed during 1947-48 

Kate of bonus pnr 
maund of the pro¬ 
duction of Rugar 
during 1947-48 


As. 

Under 10 lakh maund* 

4 

Over 10 and op to 18 lakh maund* 

0 

Over 18 ud up to 20 lakh maund* 

8 

Over 20 and up to 35 lakh maund* 

10 

Over 55 lakh maund* .. 

_ !L 


Later by another notification dated 9th February, 1949, the Govern¬ 
ment directed reduction of one anna in the above mentioned rates of 
bonus for vacuum-pan sugar factories, which have not converted 
Khandsari sugar into crystal sugar during 1947-48 season. 

In regard to (a) above, the contention of the workers was that 
the bonus for the year 1947-48 needed revision and the reduction of 
one anna per maund in the rate of bonus as announced by the 
Government in their notification of the 9th February, 1949 was not 
justified. On the other hand the employers were of the opinion that 
the reduction mentioned above should be allowed to all the factories. 
In regard to (b) above, the case of the Indian Sugar Syndicate Ltd., 
was that the condition of the industry in 1948-49 was not better than 
in the year 1948-47. In fact, it alleged that it was far worse. “In 


* UP. Government notification 253 (ST) /XV1II-13(ST)50, dated 
8th May, 1950. Published in the UP. Gazette t dated 13th May, 1950. 
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the year 1946-47 the profit margin in the sugar price was Rs. 1-2-3 
per maund and the anticipated recovery was also realised although 
the season was short by 4 days but in the year 194849 both the 
recovery and the duration of the season fell short of that assumed 
at the tune of fixation of the price and the profit margin was reduced. 
These three adverse factors reduced the capacity of the industry to 
pay bonus. It may be mentioned that most of the factories in 
1948-49 suffered a loss or made no profit". The Syndicate, therefore, 
submitted, that there was no case for the payment of bonus for the 
year 1948-49. 

The representatives of labour, on the other hand, while agreeing 
that bonus should be paid out of profits only, submitted to the court 
that the balance sheets of the sugar factories showing loss were not 
reliable; that many factories were spending disproportionately on 
certain items, such as Managing Agents' Commission and travelling 
allowances and that there was no uniformity among the sugar fac¬ 
tories in the preparation of balance sheets ; therefore, unless some 
suitable forms for balance sheets for the Sugar Factories are pre¬ 
scribed, they should be given bonus on the production basis, i.e., 
their demand for the bonus for the year 1948-49 was Re. 1 to 
Rs. 3-5-0 per maund, of sugar produced. 

The Court after taking into account various considerations came 
to the following conclusions : — 

(1) Bonus should be paid only from the profits and that a form 
of balance sheet may be prescribed for sugar factories. 

<2) In the present circumstances it would not be proper at least 
in the case of factories showing loss to base bonus on the balance 
sheets. 

(3) For the payment of bonus the following factors should be 
taken into consideration : — 

(i) quantity of cane crushed; 

(ii) quantity of sugar produced ; 

fiii) percentage of recovery of sugar ; 
fiv) the actual crushing period ; and 
(v) the crushing capacity. 

(4) The distribution of bonus should be unit-wise and not region** 
wise or industry-wise. 

(5) The profits of the subsidiary industries owned by the proprie¬ 
tors of sugar factories should not be considered for bonus. 

(6) Generally speaking, the profits on the year’s working should 
be the basis for the determination of bonus but if a factory, which 
has suffered loss in the year’s working decides to distribute dividend 
by drawing upon funds like the Dividend Equalization Fund or by 
adding profits on transactions unconnected with the production of 
sugar, then bonus should be paid by drawing upon such sources; 
but if the factory pays no dividend, bonus should not be paid. 

Having regard to the above conclusions the Court's recommenda¬ 
tions to the Government in so far as this issue is concerned were as 
follows : 

(1) Bonus for 1947-48.—Of the 19 sugar factories in the State 
which converted Khandsari into crystal sugar, five which had suffer¬ 
ed loss during 1947-48, should be given the benefit of reduction of 
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5 ne *? I J2 L p irt Illaund sugar allowed by the Government notifica¬ 
tion of 9vh February, 1949. The remaining fourteen factories should 
not be allowed that benefit. 

Of the factories which did not convert Khandsari sugar info 
crystal sugar in 1947-48 the Court recommended the following 
principles : — 

(1) Factories, whose profits in 1947-48 have been three times or 
more of the extra bonus, which would be payable by them if the 
reduction in rates allowed by the notification, dated February 9, 1949, 
is withdrawn, should not be allowed to get the benefit of reduction 
announced in the notification dated 9th February, 1949. 

(2) The reduction in rates allowed by the notification, dated 9th 
February, 1949 should continue in the case of the factories which 
have suffered loss on the year’s working in 1947-48 as per their 
balance sheets or whose profit is less than three times the bonus 
payable by them if the reduction in rates is withdrawn. 

(3) Factories which have suffered loss on the year’s working for 
1947-48, but show profit in their balance sheets by drawing upon 
past reserves like the Dividend Equalization Fund or by adding 
profits from transactions unconnected with the production of sugar 
and have distributed, or decided to distribute, dividend should not 
get the benefit of the reduced rate. 

Accordingly the Court recommended to the Government that the 
notification of 9th February, 1949 should be amended so as to embody 
the above findings in regard to the bonus for 1947-48 and adjust¬ 
ments should be directed accordingly. 

Bonus for 1948-49.—For the payment of the bonus for 1948-49 the 
Court came to the following conclusions : 

I. (a) Every factory which has shown net profits in its balance 
sheet on the year’s working should pay bonus at the rate of 20 per 
cent, of such profits. 

Provided that in the two factories at Rampur the rate of bonus 
should be 25 per cent. 

Provided further that where there is any difference between 
the net profits on the year’s working and the profits as appearing in 
the balance sheet after consolidation with past year’s profit or loss, 
then the lesser of the two figures should be the criterion for the 
distribution of bonus. 

Provided also that where profits on the year’s working have 
been wiped out entirely on account of past year’s loss, no bonus 
should be payable by such factory. 

fb) If a factory has suffered loss on the year’s working, but by 
drawing upon funds lilfe the Dividend Equalization Fund or by 
adding profits from transactions unconnected with the production 
of sugar it shows profit in the balance sheet and distributes divi¬ 
dends, it shall pay bonus to the workmen at the rate of two days’ 
basic wages for every one per cent, dividend declared on ordinary 
share capital paid ur In case of private concerns where dividend 
method is not adopted the bonus will be paid at the rate of 20 per 
cent, of the net profits on the year’s working. 

(c) Factories crushing over 13 lakh maunds of cane shall pay 
bonus at the rate contained in the offer made by the Syndicate. 
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(d) Factories crushing cane up to 13 lakh maunds of cane shall< 
subject to the provisions of paiagraphs (a) and (b) above, pay bonus 
only if they show any profits on the y eSt s working in their balance 
sheet at the rate of 20 per cent of such pi ofits 

II—Bonus shall be paid m proportion to each woikman’s earn¬ 
ings, viz. basic wages plus dearness allowance, if any, during the 
year 1948-49 Government should prescnbe a date by which the 
bonus may be paid and every factory should pay bonus by such date. 

Leave*— The Indian Sugar Syndicate, while emphasising the 
need for the uniformity of leave rules in all the sugar factories, con¬ 
tended that leave and holidays in sugar factories should be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Factones Act 1948. The 
representatives of labour were not unanimous in their demands 
regarding the extent of privilege leave casual leave and sick leave. 
After taking into consideration all the factors advanced by the 
parties the Court came to the following conclusions — 

(1) Uniformity in leave rules though desnable was not possible 
unless (he piescnt law is changed Those factory workers who were 
governed by the pi ovisions of the U P Shops and Commei cial Estab¬ 
lishments Act, 1947 in matter of leave and holidays, pnor to the 
commencement of the Factories Act 1948 will continue to be 
goveined under the provisions of the former Act The remaining 
workeis would be governed in this respect by the provisions of the 
Factoues Act, 1948 

12) Theie is no legal bai in prescriDing leave for seasonal em¬ 
ployees working foi less than 4 months in sugar factories Such 
seasonal employees mav be allowed leave at the late prescribed by 
section 79 of the Factories Act 1948 irrespective of the period of 
continuous service'and they should bo paid wages according to sec¬ 
tion 80 of that Act 

(3) Iieave may be prefixed or suffixed with holidays, weekly or 
festival 

(4) Leave may accumulate according to section 79 oi the 
Fartones Act 1948 in the case of those to whom that Sec lion is or 
has been made applicable Those employees who elect the rules, 
custom oi usage of the factory, the pi ovisions regarding accumula¬ 
tion contained therein will apply 

15) Every workman should elect between the system of leave 
permissible under the custom, rules oi usage of the factory ind that 
admissible undei Chapter VIII of the Factories Act 1948 r l 2 s not 
permissible to elect one condition of leave from one sWen and 
another from the other Such an election may be made at any time 
before a workman proceeds on leave foi the first time after the 
°nforcement of these recommendations 

Retainer —The question of retaining allowance arises only in 
case of seasonal employees Certain categories of the skilled season¬ 
al employees were being paid retaining allowance to the extent of 
50 per cent of their wages under a Government notification dated 
29th January 1948 It was stressed by the workers that the list ot 
skilled workers who would be entitled to the retaining allowance 
under the notification should be enlarged by including in it more 
categories of employment 

The Court while examining this question came to the conclusion 
that unskilled seasonal workers in a sugar factory were mostly from 
the agricultural class and as such they were occupied wnth some 
work or the other during the off season Accordingly, the demand 
Lfi&aDofLB 
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for retaining allowance to this category of workers was rejected. 
The Court, however, agreed that skilled seasonal employees and the 
clerical staff should be allowed retaining allowance at the rate of 
50 per cent, of their consolidated wages. The Court added a few 
more categories to the list of skilled workmen mentioned in the 
Government notification of 29th January, 1949. 

TOBACCO 
Bombay State 

29. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
employers and the employees of Bidi Factories in Nasil c*. 

The dispute related to rates of wages for bidi making, bonus, 
system of reducing wages in the rainy season, provident fund, 
medical aid, etc. As a result of negotiations, an agreement was 
reached between the employers and the workmen under them. The 
employers agreed to raise theTate for making 1,000 bidis from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 2-2-0. The employers also agreed to continue to pay the rates 
agreed upon for a period of 18 months from the date of agreement 
<i.e., 5th November, 1949). The demand of the employees that the 
rates should not be reduced during the rainy season was also con¬ 
ceded by the employers. In view of the fact that the employers 
agreed to pay higher rates for making bidis. the employees did not 
press the other demands. The Tribunal accepted this agreement. It, 
however, pointed out to the parties that under the Industrial Disputes 
Act it was not within the power of the Government to enforce any 
decision for more than one year. The parties, therefore, agreed that 
the terms of agreement will be binding on them for the period of 
the award by virtue of the award and for the remaining period by 
virtue of the agreement. 

32. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
employers and employees oj Bidi Factories in Sinnar.f 

The dispute related to rates of wages for bidi making, bonus, 
system of reducing wages in the rainy seasons, recognition of union, 
etc. In the course of the adjudication proceedings an agreement 
was reached between the parties on most of the important issues. 

The employers agreed to pay Rs. 2-2-0 for 1,000 bidis instead of 
Rs. 2 for a period of one year commencing from 5th November, 1949. 
The demand of the employees for non-reduction of the rates during 
the rainy season and at the sweet will of the employers was also 
accepted by the employers. As the employers agreed to pay the 
higher rate for a period of one year, the Union of the employees did 
not press the other demands. The Tribunal accepted the agreement 
and gave its award in the same terms. 

•Award enforced under Bombay Government Order No, 2451/, 
46-1, dated 16th December, 1949. 

t Award enforced under Bombay Government Order No. 2451/46- 
II, dated 16th December, 1949. 
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Madras State 

Si. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 

employers and the employees of bidi and cigars factories in 

Chirakkal Taluk , Malabar District * 

Wages.— At the time of the dispute the workers were being paid 
wages at the rate fixed by Shri K. Srinivasan who was appointed 
Adjudicator in a dispute between the employers and employees of 
bidi and cigar factories in the district of Malabar and South Kanara 
in 1946. Shortly after the award the reportt of the Court of Enquiry 
appointed by the Madras Government to enquire into the conditions 
of labour in bidi, cigar and certain other industries was published. 
In the report the Court gave certain facts regarding the profits of 
bidi and cigar manufacturers and recommended that the worker* 
in these industries should be given a 25 per cent, increase over the 
1946 wages. As the award was in force at that time the employees 
could not agitate for an increase but after the expiry of the award 
they agitated for an increase which led to this dispute. The 
employees based their claim on the ground that (i) the cost of living 
had increased since 1946 when the rates were fixed by Shri K. 
Srinivasan, fii) the industry was earning more profits, and (iii) what¬ 
ever the profits of the industry may be, they were entitled to a 
decent subsistence allowance. The Tribunal did not agree with the 
employees and observed “I must take Shri Srinivasan’s finding as 
a decision on the basic salary payable to the ’workers in the bidi and 
cigar industries. This question cannot be raised year after year. 
If profits have increased, as the workers contend, then there may be 
a claim for an increase in the share of the profit in the shape of 
bonus. If on the other hand the cost of living has gone up that 
would again be a case for a claim for dearness allowance. But the 
basic wage. I think, in the one case or in the other should remain 
as it is and it should not become as matter for agitation every year. 
Some of the bidi workers admittedly earned as much as Rs. 80 or 
Rs. 90 per mensem and a part of it, i.e., about Rs. 16 or 18 may have 
to be paid to an assistant who helps the worker in rolling the bidis. 
But even so it cannot be said that an income of Rs. 60 or 65 is not 
a proper subsistence allowance.” However, in view of the substan¬ 
tial increase in the cost of living the Tribunal felt that the workers 
were entitled to some kind of allowance. It held that payment of 
one anna in the rupee of earnings would be a suitable compensation 
for the increase in the case of employees of bidi factories and half 
an anna in the case of employees of cigar factories. A lower rate 
was recommended in the case of employees of cigar lactones as the 
financial rendition of cigar factories was not so good. Accordingly, 
it directed that with effect from 1st July, 1949 the employers should 
Day to their employees a food allowance at the above rate. 

Bonus.—In the absence of proper account books, the Tribunal 
felt that it was not in a position to estimate the exact amount of 
profits earned by the bidi and cigar manufacturers. However, after 
examining such information as w'as available, the Tribunal came to 
the conclusion that employers could afford to pay one months 
earnings as bonus. Accordingly it directed that “ in all the factories 

.the workers will be paid for the year 1947-48 one month’s 

namings as bonus. The earnings should be calculated on the average 
for the three months—October to December. 1947.” ^ ___ 

* Award enforced under Madras Government Order Ms. No. 1061, 
Development, dated 16th March, 1950. 

t Report of the Court of Enquiry into the Conditions 
in India . Cigar, Snuff, Tobacco-CurinQ and Tanning Industries tm? 
Dr. B. V. Narainswami JIaidu). 
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IV. Mines 

COAL MINING 

Madhya Pradesh 

32. Award of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispute between the 
management and employees of Ike Balarpur Colliery Com- 
pany *. 

The dispute related to wages of coal cutters The case of the 
employees was that the Pact Finding Committee which was appoint¬ 
ed by the Government of India in 1947 to report on the grant of 
monetary benefits and concessions to colliery workers in the C.P. 
and Berar had recommended that coal cutters should be granted an 
increase of 33$ per cent, over the 1939 basic wages which was taken 
to be Re. 0-12-0 for 33$ c. ft of solid coal, The workers contended 
that on the basis of this recommendation they should be paid 

Rs. 4-8-0 per 150 c. ft. whereas they wore getting only Rs. 4 for 

150 c. ft. of coal. In support of their contention they pointed out 
that it was evident from Resolution No. LR2(111), dated 10th October, 
1947 of the Government of India, Ministry of Labour that the recom¬ 
mendation of the Committee had the approval of the employers and 
employees. They also drew attention of the Tribunal to an 
agreement reached in October, 1948 between the Superintending 
Engineer, Balarpur Colliery and the President of the Colliery, 
Majdur Sewa Mandal, Chanda, in which it was agreed that in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Fact Finding Committee 
and the decision of the Government of India as contained in para 

2(1) of the Ministry of Labour Resolution No. LR 2(111), dated 10th 

October, 1947, the coal cutters would be paid at the rate of Rs. 3 
(exclusive of dearness allowance) per 100 c ft. or Rs. 4-8-0 per 150 
c. ft. as against Rs. 4 (exclusive of dearness alluwance) being paid at 
present. 

The claim was resisted by the employers who argued that the 
rate of Re. 0-12-0 per 33J c. ft of solid coal as mentioned in the Fact 
Finding Committee’s Report and upon which the case of the union 
was based was an assumed rate They contended that the rate 
quoted by the workers was not fixed for all types of coal cutting 
done in different parts of Madhya Pradesh under different condi¬ 
tions. They also denied that any agreement was signed between 
the parties in 1948. They referred to various amenities which they 
had provided for the workers and stated that if they were to pay an 
increased rate, they might not be able to continue Hie amenities. 

The Tribunal after hearing both the parties held that the objec¬ 
tion of the employers to any enhancement of the basic wages would 
have been of great weight if the Committee’s Report in which their 
representative was present were not unanimous. It rejected the 
argument of the employers that there should be a difference between 
the rates of payment for workers who cut coal by hand and for 
workers who use machines on the ground that this fact was consi¬ 
dered by the Committee while making their recommendation. The 
Tribunal also referred to the fact that although the Management 
were charging enhanced rates for coal from 10th October, 1947 they 
were not making any difference in the prices of coal cut by hand 
and coal cut by machines. Referring to the agreement signed in 
October, 1948, the Tribunal remarked t hat a lthough there might be 

•Award enforced under Government of India, Ministry of 
Labour Order No. LR*2(240)/n, dated April 20, 1950. 
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ft dispute regarding the nature of the agreement, it could not be 
disputed that the repie tentative ol the Company who signed the 
agreement knew fully well ihe conditions prevailing in the colliery 
and that he was not coerced to sign the agreement This fact at 
least indicated that he had no objection to the increase in the baste 
wages. The Tribunal, thereiore. concluded that the demand of the. 
coal cutters was genuine and that they were entitled to get Ha. 444) 
per 150 c. ft of coal besides the dearness allowance. 

The employees had demanded that they should be paid basic 
wages at the rate of Rs. 4-8-0 per 150 c. ft. of coal with retrospective 
effect from 10th October, 1947. Examining this demand, the Tribunal 
remarked that when the Company was charging enhanced rates for 
the coal it sold, there was no reason why the workers should not 
get the enhanced rate with retrospective effect. After oraminlng 
the conditions and the time when the enhanced wages were demand¬ 
ed the Tribunal came to the conclusion that employees were entitled 
to wages at the enhanced rate with effect from 26th October, 1948. 
It directed, therefore, that "the wages should be paid from 26th 
October, 1948 in a lump sum to those workmen who are in the 
employ of the Balarpur Colliery at the time of the publication of fhfo 
award and those who joined the firm after 26th October, 1948 will 
get from the date of joining the work/' 


V. Municipalities 


West Bengal 


33 Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
Calcutta Corporation and its employees*. 

The Tribunal, beiore taking up the demands put forward by the 
employees, considered in detail certain aspects relating to its juris¬ 
diction, the financial condition of the Corporation, etc. It referred 
to a previous awardt relating to a dispute between the parties and 
considered the contention of the Corporation that, “ in so far as the 
employees have not proved any change of circumstances since the 
previous decision on many of the demands which are being 
re-agitated now the present Tribunal cannot proceed to consider 
such demands/’ On this question oi Jaw the Tribunal observed : 
“In our opinion, it is the duty of the present Tnbunal to rectify the 
errors, omissions, anomalies or elements of hardships in the last 
award, irrespective ol any question of resvidicata or of the 
employees’ failure to establish a change of circumstances and we 
have decided to do so as far as we can This by no means involves 
any disrespect to the last Tribunal”. 

Minimum Basic Wayes.—The employees demanded a minimum 
basic wage of Rs. 45 per month for the lowest paid unskilled worker, 
as against existing wage of Rs. 25 per month awarded by the previous 


* Enforced under West Bengal Government Order No. 2783- 
Lab., dated 29th May 1950. 

t Enforced under West Bengal Government Order No. 2459-Lab., 

dgftad 21st July 1MB, 
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Tribunal. The Tribunal felt that the minimum basic wage need not 
be revised as it corresponds to the wage recommended by the Central 
Pay Commission, when the money value of food concessions 
(=Rs. 3-8-0) and the house rent allowance (=Rs. 1-8-0) paid to the 
unskilled employees of the Corporation are also taken into account. 
However, the Tribunal increased the maximum of the standard 
grade (Rs. 25—1—30) by Rs. 4; and the upper grade (for unskilled 
labour) from Rs. 27—1—32 to Rs. 30—1—36. With regard to skilled 
labour the lowest grade was fixed at Rs. 40—1—45 as against the 
previous scale of Rs. 35—1—40. The Tribunal also revised the grades 
and scales of pay for the different categories of employees. 

Dearness Allowance .—The employees’ demand was for a dear¬ 
ness allowance at the rate of 95 per cent, of the first Rs. 100 of the 
basic pay, 45 per cent, of the next Rs. 100, and 22J per cent, of the 
next Rs. 100, subject to a minimum of Rs 50 per month. They also 
contended that dearness allowance should be linked to the cosf of 
living index figures. The Corporation contended that they would 
have to adopt the same scale of dearness allowance as that of the 
Government of West Bengal since they are in receipt of a subsidy 
from the Government to meet the cost thereof. The Tribunal 
decided that the dearness allowance need not be linked with the cost 
of living index number and that the Corporation should continue to 
pay dearness allowance at the Government scale which is as 
follows 


Pay range 

Dearness allowance 


Ra. 

i 

/ 

Upto Rb. BO .. | 

25 

From Rs. 61—100 

35 

„ R». 101—160 

40 

.. Re. 161—200 

45 

„ Re. 201—260 

60 

„ Re. 261—800 .... 

60 

„ Re. SOI—400 

70 

„ Ra. 401 and upwards 

17£ of the basio 


pay- j 


Supply of Cheap Ration .—The Corporation supplies rations at 
concession rates to unskilled labour drawing pay not exceeding 
Rs. 35 pm. the money value of this concession amounting to 
Rs. 3-8-0 pm. For unskilled labour whose pav would exceed Rs. 35 
p.m. as a result of the revision of the pay scale, the Tribunal recom¬ 
mended the payment of a cash compensation on the following scale : 
Rs. 2-8-0 for those getting Rs. 36 pm.: Rs. 1-8-0 for those getting 
Rs. 37 p.m.; and Re. 0-8-0 for those getting Rs. 38 p.m. 

Other Allowances .—The Tribunal considered the demands of the 
employees for various other allowances such as compensatory allow¬ 
ance, house rent allowance, night work allowance, etc., but rejected 
most of these demands as untenable. The Tribunal directed the 
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Corporation to pay duty allowance to any worker* asked to do work 
of a kind different from what he normally does and also to the 
workers of the pumping or generating stations at rates varying from 
Rs. 2 to Rs, 5 pm. 

The award is enforced with ellect Irom 31st May, 1950 and would 
remain in force for a period of one year from that date, 

VL Transport 

Assam 

34. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
management and employees of the Tezpur Bahpara Railway*. 

Pay and Dearness Allowance .—At the time the dispute was re¬ 
ferred to the Tribunal, the lowest paid employees of the railway 
were getting Rs, 26 as basic pay and Rs. 25 as dearness allowance. 
In addition nearly 30 per cent, of the employees were provided with 
free housing accommodation. The employees claimed that their 
basic pay and dearness allowance should be increased to conform 
with the standard laid down by the Central Pay Commission- The 
Tribunal, however, did not agree with the employees and remarked 
that the basic pay and dearness allowance must be related to actuali¬ 
ties. It pointed out that the railway was running at a loss and as 
such it was not proper to disturb the present wage structure which 
was built on the basis of an agreemenl reached between the parties 
in 1948. 

Retrenchment .Relief .—The issue was whether six persons who 
had been retrenched and had been subsequently taken back by the 
company are entitled to be paid their salary for the period during 
which they remained out of work. In this connection the Tribunal 
observed : M I feel that whenever workmen are retrenched, they are 
entitled to retrenchment relief whether they are subsequently 
absorbed in the firm or not The Tribunal, therefore, directed that 
retrenchment relief should be paid to such persons on the following 
basis : 

“They shall receive (in addition to usual notice or pay in lieu 
of notice) 15 days’ consolidated wages (basic pay plus dearness allow¬ 
ance plus any other monetary benefits) for every year of continuous 
service, subject to a maximum of six months’ consolidated wages.'' 

Education of Workers' Children .—One of the demands ol the 
workers was that the company should give financial help for educa¬ 
tion of their children. The demand was open* d by the Company 
on the ground that education was the responsibility of the State. The 
Tribunal, however, took the view that education is a social necessity 
and that the grant of relief was necessary as the lower paid staff 
could not afford to pay the tuition fee. It, therefore, directed that 
“the children of all workmen whose total monthly earnings are less 
than Rs. 100 per month shall receive from the Company by way of 
educational help one-third of the schools’ fees for their children up 
to middle schools standard and free rail travel ior school purposes 
by this Railway 


* Award published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary , dated 
July 25, 1949. Enforced under Ministry of Labour Order No. LR-3 

(75X dated August 31. 1949. 
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Bombay State 

35. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
management and employees of the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd-, Bombay City *. 

Bonus.—From the year 1941-42 to the year 1947-48, the Company 
had been paying every year bonus to its workers. During the year 
ending 30th June, 1949, the Company incurred a loss of Rs. 11,63.202 
and it was submitted on its behalf that in view of the loss the Com¬ 
pany was not in a position to pay any bonus to its workers. The 
Bombay Steam Navigation Workers’ Union, on the other hand, con¬ 
tended that payment of bonus by the Company had been an annual 
feature and as such whoever joined the Company always had a 
reasonable expectation that in spite of a lower wage-level, at least 
a part of the gap between the minimum wage and the living wage 
would be neutralised by deferred payment in the form of bonus at 
the end of the year. It was stated that the wages paid by the Com¬ 
pany to its workers were below the living wage standard. The Tri¬ 
bunal did not accept the proposition that bonus was a deferred wage 
but agreed with the view that a fair dividend is as much a charge 
upon the gross profits as fair or adequate wages and dearness allow¬ 
ance before bonus can be declared, the reason obviously being that 
capital and labour alike contribute to the production of surplus pro¬ 
fits. 0 The Tribnual had not come across any case in which an In¬ 
dustrial Tribunal had directed payment oi bonus to the employees 
even when the Company had suffered a loss The case for bonus 
was, therefore, ielected by the Tribunal 

36. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
management and employees oj the Sandia Steam Navigation 
Company Lit?., Bombay City, and five other Navigation Com¬ 
panies of Bombay , and the An Services of India , Ltd., Bombay 
City, t 

Bonus—The representatives of the employees demanded that all 
employees of the companies concerned who were drawing Rs. 300 
or less per month should be paid two man tils' wages as bonus for 
the year 1947-48 They demanded payment on a uniform scale for 
employees ol all the companies on thr ground that all the companies 
belonged to the same organisation, the Scmdia Company being the 
parent company and others being its associated companies. This 
position was denied bv the representative of the companies. He 
urged that each company was a separate entity having its own 
capital structure, its own accounts, its own staff, etc. He pointed 
out that the only sense in which the Scindia Company was connected 
with other companies was that it guided to some extent the manage¬ 
ment of other companies. He. therefore, urged that questions regard¬ 
ing profits, salaries, bonus, etc., should be considered separately for 
each company having regard to its own financial position, resources 
and profits. 

The representatives of the employees on the other hand contend¬ 
ed that the Scindia Company was the parent body and that for all 
practical purposes, except the accounts, each constituent of the 

♦Published in the Bombay Government Gazette , Part 1-L dated 
13th July, 1950, pp. 2826-31. 

t Award enforced under Bombay Government Order No. 704/48, 
dated 5th January, 1950. 
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Sdndia group has b?en working as a department of a big organisa¬ 
tion and maintained uniform service conditions. The Tribunal, how¬ 
ever, held that it was not necessary 4 or it to give finding on the 
question whethei the Associated Companies should be treated on the 
same footing as the ocindia Company 01 whether each Company 
should be consideied separately for the limited purpose of bonus. 
It held that for the purpose oE the present proceedings it would pre¬ 
fer to go by the practice adopted by the Scmdia and other companies, 
in the matter of payment oj bonus in the past and more particularly 
their own olfei of paving half a month's wages as bonus to the em¬ 
ployees of all the companns iriespuctivi of the profits made by any 
particular compans Thu Tribunal iound that six out of the seven 
companies involved in the dispute had made provision for the pay¬ 
ment of half a month's wage* as bonus in their respective balance 
sheets fm tht vear 1947-48 and this they had done without Strict 
adheienoe tu the net piofiU earned by them The Tribunal also 
found *hat most of the companies paid bonus at a uniform rate since 
1944-45 and tins th< \ did incsptctive ol the quantum of profits made 
bv them 

The Tribunal examine d the balance sheets of the companies and 
came to the conclusion that with the exception of one company all 
other companies had made profits during the year concerned. It 
next proceeded to determine the quantum of bonus which could be 
awarded under the circumstances. At this stage it was urged by the 
representatives cl ihc employees that bonus was a deferred wage and 
that so long as the living wage standard was not reached and 
so long as the comparn made profits the employees were entitled 
to a bonus which would reduce as far as practicable, the lag between 
the living wage and the actual wage In this connection the Tribu¬ 
nal referred to the views expressed bv it in its award relating to 
bonus dispute betw t cn the employers and employees of the Bombay 
Textile Mills (1948) and held that claim tor bonus was admissible 
when the comparn had made piofits The Tribunal held that there 
was no doubt that the salaries and wages which the companies were 
paying to their tmplovees were higher than those paid by similar 
companies in the same industry or even by the companies in other 
industries and as such could be held as reasonable. It, however, 
remarked that ‘ laking into account the w'ages only, as comprised of 
the basic salar\ and dearness allowance, which the company is pay¬ 
ing, the lact remains that they do not come up to the living wage 
standard, having it gaid to the abnormal increase in the cost of living 
and it cannot be disputed that there is a gap between the living 
wage and the employees’ earnings and that so long as that gap re¬ 
mains they should be entitled to bonus from the profits of the com¬ 
pany The Tribunal held that in the light of the profits made by 
the companies in the year concerned the demand of the employees 
for two months’ wages as bonus was unreasonable. After consider¬ 
ing all the material lacts and cncumstances the Tribunal came to 
the conclusion that it would be reasonable and appropriate to award 
to the employees a bonus equivalent to Jths of a month’s basic earn¬ 
ings. It accordingly directed that “ the said employees shall be given 
a bonus equivalent to 1 /16th of their basic earnings in the year 1947- 
48. The payment shall be made on the same terms and conditions 
on which bonus was paid in the previous year, namely 1946-47.” 

In the course of the proceedings, the representative of the em¬ 
ployers pointed out that during the year in question the employees 
had received a bonus equivalent to half a month's salary as Indepen¬ 
dence Day Bonus from employers and he urged that this factor 
should be taken into account by the Tribunal while awarding boMA 
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The Tribunal did not accept the suggestion of the employers and re¬ 
marked that “it is true that the employees did receive that amount 
by way of bonus but it is equally necessary to remember that that 
was an exceptional circumstance, viz the Independence of India, 
which was an occasion for jubilation and celebrations all over the 
country and in my opinion that payment ought not to weigh in the 
matter of awarding the annual bonus to the employees commensur¬ 
ate with the profits of the company during the year ” 


VII. Ranking’ Companies 


37. Award of the All-India Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes) dis¬ 
pute between the managements and employees of certain Bank¬ 
ing Companies * 

In exercise of the powers conferred by Section 7 of the Indus¬ 
trial Disputes Act, 1947, the Government of India constituted an 
Industrial Tribunal on 13th June, 1949 for adjudication of industrial 
disputes in banking companies. By three Orders dated 13th June, 
1949, 28th September, 1949 and 5th January, 1950, industrial disputes 
between 88 scheduled and 122 non-scheduled banking companies and 
their employees were referred to this Tribunal. The issues involved 
in the disputes related to pay-scales, dearness and other allowances, 
bonus, provident fund, gratuity, pension, leave rules, hours, of work, 
overtime, medical aid, terms and conditions ot employment, etc. The 
award of the Industrial Tribunal which was published in the Gazette 
of India Extraordinary , dated 12th August, 19501- is summarised 
below : 

For the purposes of the award, the banks have been classified 
into three groups : (i) Class ‘A’—banks having average working 
funds of Rs. 25 crores and above : (li) Class ‘B’—banks having aver¬ 
age working funds below Rs. 25 croies but not below Rs. 7J crores: 
and (iii) Class 1 C ’—banks having average working funds ol less than 
Rs. 7J crores. The award also classifies different areas oi localities 
according to the cost of living. The cities of Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi 
and Ahmedabad have been placed in Class I aieas. Other towns 
having a population of 1,00,000 or more (50,000 or more in the Punjab) 
have been included in Class II areas , while all places not included 
in areas of Classes I and II have been treated as Class III areas. 

The Tribunal has prescribed separate time scales of pay appli¬ 
cable to clerks for each class of bank m each area as follows : — 

Class i A > banks — 

Ci) Class I areas : Rs 96—6—132—7—174—8—190—205—9—250— 
10—290. 

Ui) Class n areas : Rs. 82-5—112—6—148—7-162-172-^- 
212-9-248. 

Uu) Class III areas : Rs. 70 4 - 94 - 5—124—6—136—145—7— 
180—8—212. 


* Awa~d published in the Gazette of India , Extraordinary, (Part 
II—Section % dated August 12, 1950. 

tMinistr^ Labour Notification No. S.R.O. 386, dated 12th 
August, 1950. 
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Class *B ' brniks - 

( 1 ) Class 1 areas i Rs 92—6—128—7—170 . 8 '~ 18&~”20 0 1 9 " * 

246—10—285 

(li) Class II areas . Rs 78—-5— 11 ) 8 " 6 —1 44 ~ 7 —158 — 167 *-8—* 
207 - 9 243. 

(iii) Class III areas . Rs. 66—4—90—5—120—6—132—140—7— 
175—8—207. 

Class * C ' banks — 

(i) Class I areas : Rs 86 —5 -116—6—152—7—166—180—9— 
225—10—265. 

(li) Class II areas Rs 73—5—108—6—139—6^—152—160—7— 

195_ 7 j_ 225 

(in) Class III areas Rs 62 — 4—86—5—116—‘5 & ~'"127—13^“' 6 *""" 
165—6J—191. 

The basic scales of pay for the subordinate (non-clerical) staff 
have been fixed as follows — 

Class * A 7 banks- 

(l) Class 1 areas Rs 60-1--74— 1 A -89, 

(li) Class II areas Rs 49—1—63—1J—78 . and 

(m) Class III areas Rs 40-1—54—1*—69 

Class ‘ B * banks— 

(l) Class 1 areas Rs 56— 1 —70—14—85 , 

(n) Class II areas : Rs. 46—1—60—1J—75 ; and 
(ill) Class III areas • Rs. 38—1—52—14—67. 

Clews 1 C 1 bank's— 

(i) Class I areas : Rs. 52—4—59—1—69 ; 

(li) Class II areas : Rs 43—J—50—1—60 ; and 
(in) Class III areas . Rs, 35- -4—42—1—52. 

In fixing the scales of pay the Tribunal has chosen 1944 as the 
base year. In this connection, the Tribunal has stated as follows : — 

“ The great merit in adopting that year as the base would be 
that the Central Government are now publishing cost of living index 
series lor 15 towns in different parts oi India treating 1944 as the 
base year. For the seven towns of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Sholapur, 
Jalgaon, Kanpui, Nagpur and Madras they have been publishiM 
index series with August, 1939 as the base, but it would not bo diffi¬ 
cult to convert those series to the base of 1944.” 

The Tribunal has, therefore, awarded that dearness allowance 
of Bank employees should be linked to Labour Bureau series of work¬ 
ing class cost of living index numbers on base, 1944 = 100 for 15 
centres in India (Delhi, Ajmer, Jamshedpur, Jharia, Dehri-on-Sone. 
Monghyr and Jamalpur, Cuttack, Berhampur, Gauhati, Silchar, 
Tinsukia, Ludhiana Akola, Jubbulpore and Kharagpur) and to the 
existing senes of cost of living index numbers for Bombay City* 
Ahmedabad. Sholapur, Jalgaon, Kanpur, Nagpur, Madras and 
Calcutta reduced to base 1944=100. The Tribunal has also suggested 
that it would be best to relate the dearness allowance of any place 
to the cost of living index figures of such place or the place nearest 
to it with the proviso that in the unlikely contingency of any place 
happening to be equidistant from more than one place for whidi 
such figures are published* its index figures should be taken as the 
average of the index figures for the latter places. 
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After considering the question of a fan' neutralisation of the in* 
Seasemthe cost of living since 1944, the Tribunal has recommended 
the following scale of dearness allowance :— 

Amount of monthly pay. 

On every rise of 10 points in the 
cost of living index figure above 
the level of 1944 (calculated to 
the nearest 8 as. and the indices 
being converted to the base 
1944=100). 

9| per cent. 

81 per cent. 

7i per cent. 

6J per cent. 

5 per cent. 

For certain categories of employees the Tribunal has recommend¬ 
ed special allowances per month to be added to the pay to which an 
ordinary clerk is entitled : — 


1 

Special allowances granted to employees in | 

Categories of empluyies 

Class A 
Banks in 
Class 1 
areas 

Class A 
banka in 
Class 11 
areas and 
Class B 
banks in 
Class 1 
areas 

Class A 
banks m 
Class m 
areas and 
Class B 
Banks in 
Class 11 
areas 

Class B 
banks 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Graduates 

10 

10 

') 

8 1 

Banking Diploma holders (if non-gradu 
a tea) 

10 

10 


8 1 

Banking Diploma holders (it graduates) 

15 

14 

13 

12 1 

Head Clerks 

10 

9 

8 

7 j 

Oomptiats 

1 10 

9 

8 

7 

Stenographer* 

j 20 

IS 

lb 

14 , 

Cashiers-in-oharge of cash and pay offices 

15 

14 

n 

12 

Cashiers-in-oharge of cash in Treasury 
jgPay Offices employees m charge of 
pay offices or sub-offioes .. 

l 

1 

25 

24 

22 

20 j 

Supervisors, sub-accountants, depart¬ 
mental-in-charges, employees in charge 
of Treasury Pay Offices 

i 

50 

48 

44 

1 

40 | 


No allowances are recommended for Class ‘C’ banks. 

The Tribunal has further recommended certain miscellaneous 
allowances, such as conveyance allowance, halting allowance, hill 
allowance, fuel allowance, grain allowance, etc., subject to certain 

cnnj i tVwiB 


Up to Rs. 50 
Thereafter up to Rs. 100 
Thereafter up to Rs. 150 
Thereafter up to Rs. 200 
Thereafter 
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He Tribunal has recommended that bonus should be linked to 
dividend payable to shareholders on the following scale : — 

Up to 4 per cent, dividend ... ... Nil. 

For every increase of J per cent, in the 

dividend over 4 per cent. . 1/16 month's pay* 

Regarding provident fund, the Tribunal has recommended that 
banks in which no provident fund system exists, should adopt, with¬ 
in six months uf the publication of this award, the Model Provident 
Fund Rules for industrial employees, prepared by the Government 
of India and submitted for discussion at the Fifth Labour Confer¬ 
ence held in 1943. In case the Model Rules are more liberal than 
the corresponding existing provisions, the latter should be amended 
to bring them in conformity with the former. The Tribunal directed 
that except where there was a scheme regarding pension towards 
which the bank made contributions, a gratuity should be paid at 
the rate of one month’s pay for each year of service (subject to a 
maximum of 15 months’ in class £ A ’ banks, 12 months' in class ‘ B' 
banks and 6 months’ in class ‘C 1 banks) m the following con¬ 
tingencies : on the death of an employee while in service of the 
bank; on an employee becoming physically or mentally disabled 
to continue further in service, or on termination of service by the 
bank after 10 years’ continuous service , and on voluntary retire¬ 
ment, or resignation of an employee after 15 years’ continuous 
service. 

The Tribunal has formulated a set of leave rules for bank 
employees ; these have been based mainly on the new leave rules 
published by the' Government of India in February, 1949 for their 
employees and on the leave rules in the Model Standing Orders for 
the Banking Industry published bv the Government of Bombay in 
October, 1948. 

Some other important recommendations of the Tribunal are : — 

(i) Excluding the luncheon recess which should not be Less 
than half an hour on week days, (there being no recess 
on Saturdays), every employee not belonging to the 
subordinate staff should attend to his work for 6J hours 
a dav on week days (34 hours on Saturdays); the corres¬ 
ponding period in case of members of the subordinate 
staff should be 7} hours (4 hours on Saturdays! 

ml No jmployee should be required to do more than 90 hours’ 
overtime work, or with his consent more than 120 hours' 
work, in any calendar year Where an employee is 
required to work in excess of the hours (fixed by the 
Tribunal) he shall be entitled, in respect of overtime 
work, to pay at the rate of twice his ordinary rate of 
pay. 

(iii) The bank managements are responsible for providing 

medical aid to and for meeting certain ^nedical expenses 
of their employees 

(iv) In the case of all permanent vacancies, appointment 

* should be made only after the candidate has produced 

r a satisfactory medical certificate Such appointment 

1 should be on probation for a period of six montbs» at 

the end of which, if the employees work is approvedL 
he should be confirmed. Employees should be classified 
as permanent, probationers, temporary and part4tme. 
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Bihar 

38. Award of the Industrial Tribunal m the dispute between the 
managements and employees of Banking Companies having their 
Offices, Branches, etc., in Bihar*. 

Interim Relief.— In the course of hearing of the dispute, the All- 
Tndia Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes) was requested by the 
employees to grant an interim relief. Although the dispute was 
referred to the Tribunal m June 1949, the demand for interim relief 
was made by the employees only in September, 1949. The Tribunal 
held that the delay in making the demand prima facie suggested 
that there was no great urgency in the demand. The employees, 
however, pointed out that though the workmen in Bihar were docile 
by nature nevertheless their need and suffering due to the effect of 
the country-wide rise in the cost of living was not less than that of 
their fellow workers in other States. They also drew attention of 
the Tribunal to the wide diversity in the rates of pay and dearness 
allowance paid by different Banks, In view of the abnormally low 
scales of pay and dearness allowance paid by some of the Banks, the 
Tribunal felt it necessary to give some interim relief. Accordingly, 
it fixed the following minimum scales : — 


l 

! Pay I Dearness 

allowance 


1 1 
1 

1 

Clerks 

1 

Subordi- | 
nate staff 

i 

Clerks i 

_1 

Subordi¬ 
nate staff 


Ri. 

Rs. i 

1 

i 

Tfa 1 

i 

Bs. 

'A* Glass Bunks ,. 

60 

25 

26 , 

| 

20 

‘B* Class Banks 

1 57 

23 

1 

25 

J8 | 

'O’ Glass Banks 

... 

1 r»fi 

20 

20 

1 

15 1 

i 


The Tribunal gave the same directions regarding the classifica¬ 
tion of Banks, date of application of the new scales and conditions 
for applying the new scales as it gave in its award relating to Bank¬ 
ing Companies in Delhi and Punjab. It also excluded those Banks 
from the scope of this award which were excluded from the scope 
of the award relating to Banking Companies in Delhi and Punjab. 

Bombay State 

39. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 
managements, and employees of the Banking Companies having 
their Head Offices, Branches , etc., in Bombay State*. 

Interim Relief.—An award was given by Justice Divatia on 9th 
April 1947 in a dispute between a large number of Banks situated 
In "Bombay city and the workmen employed by them. A similar 


* Award published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary, dated 
November, 17, 1949. 
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award was given by him in March, 1948 in respect of Banks situated 
in Ahmedabad. After the awards the employees of a number of 
Banks terminated the Bombay award by giving notices under the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act, while employees of other Banks 
filed applications in the Industrial Court, Bombay for the review of 
the said award. The question for consideration before this Tribunal 
was whether in view of the increased cost of living since the dates 
of the above mentioned awards the scales of pav and dearness 
allowance awarded have become so inadequate that it has become an 
immediate necessity to gram an interim relief to the employees of 
the Banks in the State 

The Tribunal held that the case for interim relief can be held 
to have been made out if it can be pioved that since the date of the 
award the cast of living has risen so much that it has imposed an 
intolerable burden on the employees The Ttibunal took the view 
that such case could not be supposed to have been established unless 
the rise was at least 20 per cent over the highest index figure to 
which the awaid was. or could be presumed to have been, intended 
to apply As regards Banks which were not covered by the two 
above mentioned awards the Tribunal declared that it would follow 
the procedure adopted by it in dealing with the Banks in the Uttar 
Pradesh * 

On behalf of some of the employees it was contended that 
Justice Divatia’s award piovided foi very inadequate scales of pay 
and dearness allowance even in the light of the circumstances exist* 
ing at the date of the award and hence this fact should be taken 
into consideration by the Ti ibunal in fixing the amount of interim 
relief. The Tribunal, however, held that it could not judge the 
correctness or adequacy of Justice Divatia’s award in this award as 
It must be assumed that Justice Divatia had taken into consideration 
all the relevant circumstances and that the award made by him was 
proper. 

After examining the cost of living indices for Bombay and 
Ahmedabad the Tribunal observed that “ we thus find that in both 
these cases the increase since the date of the Awards over the highest 
figures to which the Awards respectively may be deemed to have 
been intended to apply, has not come up to 20 Der cent. In Sholapur 
nnd Jalgaon the percentages of increase in the cost of living are 
probably higher , but Bombay and Ahmedabad contain the principal 
Banks and their branches and the majority of the workmen with 
whom we are concerned live in those cities Even if. therefore, at 
some centres the increase has been more than 20 per cent, above 
the highest figure to which the existing Award could be deemed (if 
they had been applicable) to apply (i.e. applying the Bombay 
Awards notionally for the purposes of this inquiry), it seems to us 
undesirable that any interim relief in excess of the Bombay standard 
should be given to such centies In our opinion, the situation at 
Bombay and Ahmedabad is nol such as to call for an\ interim relief 
being awarded pending our final decision and we are unable to give 
any such relief to the workmen of the Banks governed by Davatia 
T’s Awards.” 

Examining the case of those Banks which were not covered by 
the awards mentioned above, the Tribunal observed that "it seems 
to us that it would be legitimate, so far as the present inquiry is 
concerned, to suppose that if an Award icgarding them had to be 


* See page 410. 
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made in 1947 their workmen would not have been given relief to the 
full extent of the said Awards but to a somewhat lesser extent; and 
following the method adopted in Part II of our Award relating to 
interim relief in the case of the Banks in the United Provinces, we 
direct that out of the total of the pay and allowances now being 
paid, three-fourths of the pay awarded by Divatxa J. should first be 
deducted as his legitimate pay, the balance, if any, being treated as 
the true dearness allowance now being paid ; and that where such 
dearness allowance is less than what we may call his legitimate 
dearness allowance, i.e., what a workman would get as dearness 
allowance on the basis of his legitimate pay if Justice Divatia’s 
Awards for the Bombay Banks were applied, the differences between 
the true dearness allowance and the legitimate dearness allowance 
shall be paid as interim relief. Where the total of the pay and 
allowances now being paid is less than three-fourths of the pay 
awarded by Divatia J. the dearness allowance to which the work¬ 
man in question would be entitled under the said Award on the 
basis of his legitimate pay should be paid as interim relief. The 
calculation of the three-fourths shall be made to the nearest half- 
rupee. Such Banks shall be classified on the principles enunciated 
in Divatia J’s award for Bombay Banks , and the payment of the 
difference mentioned above shall be made with effect from the 1st 
June 1949. We further direct that the arreais, if any, due under 
this Award up to the date on which it comes into operation shall 
be paid within two months from such date. Our directions will not 
affect cases in which greater amounts of dearness allowance than 
what is directed above are being paid, and such amounts shall 
continue to be paid as heretofore.” 

The Tribunal felt that it would be proper to exi lude from the 
scope of the award the non-scheduled Banks mentioned in Schedule 
I to the Notification issued by the Government of India on 13th June, 
1949. It. therefore, directed accordingly. 

Delhi and Punjab 

40. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 

managements and employees of the Banking Cos having their 

Head Offices or Branches etc., in Delhi and Punjab (J)* 

Interim Relief ,—In the course 1 of hearing before the All-India 
Industrial Tribunal (Bank Disputes) the employees of the Banking 
Companies which had their head offices or branches in Delhi and 
Punjab urged that in view of the increase in the cost of living they 
should be paid some interim relief. The Tribunal examined the exist¬ 
ing scales of pay and dearness allowance in different Banks and 
found that there was no uniformity in the scales in force in different 
Banks. It, therefore, held that it was difficult to lay down any scales 
of interim relief applicable to all Banks. It also felt that it would 
be improper to deal with individual cases. 

The Tribunal observed that “the question of interim relief in 
such cases depends mainly upon two considerations : (1) whether 
the workmen have been living under any intolerable strain owing 
to there having been an appreciable increase in their cost of living 
during say, the last two years, without a corresponding rise in pay 
or allowances, and (2) what should be done m the case of the Banks 
whose scales of pay and dearness allowance have always been, and 
are still, abnormally low.” Except for Delhi, c ost o f living indices 

* Published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary , dated Novem¬ 
ber 17, 1949. 
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for no other city in the area concerned were available. Under the 
circumstances, the Tribunal held that “ it would not bo unreasonable 
or improper to adopt the indices for Delhi as fairly representing the 
other places in the 8aid area, with reference particularly, to the 
question to what extent the cost of living had gone up during the last 
two years The index for Delhi showed that while the average 
‘general 1 cost was 122 in 1947 it was 131 in June 1949. The Tribunal 
held that even if 131 was taken to represent the average for 1949, 
the increase was only of 9 points during the last two years. The 
Tribunal observed that “ the fact that neither the local Government 
nor the Central Government has so far lelt the necessity of referring 
the question of pay and dearness allowances of Bank workmen for 
adjudication in the area undei consideration, as well as the fact that 
applications in writing have been received by the Tribunal for interim 
relief as late as August, 1949 (the Tribunal having been appointed on 
the 13th June, 1949), suggest that the need for mtciim relief in the 
said area cannot have been felt as acute or urgent" Tn view, how¬ 
ever, of the fact that some of the Banks were paying exceptionally 
low scales of w T ages and dearness allowance, the Tribunal felt that 
at least some minimum scales of pay and dearness allowance should 
be fixed pending final award Accordingly, it fixed the following 
scales : — 



P*y 

Dearness allowano* 

- 

Clerks 

Subordi¬ 
nate staff 

Clerks 

Subordi¬ 
nate staff 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

‘A’ Class Bank* .. .. j 

60 

25 

SO 

25 

‘B‘ Class Banks .. .. I 

60 

25 

25 

20 J 

‘C 1 Class Banks .. .. | 

56 

22 

■ 25 

18 


Regarding the classification of Banks, the Tribunal declared that 
the classification done by it, in its award relating to U.P. Hanks or 
classification done by Mr B. B. Singh in his award shall stand and 
that all other Banks which were not covered by the two awards 
shall be deemed to fall in class ‘ C 

The Tribunal directed that the scales of pay and dearness allow¬ 
ance fixed by it should have retrospective effect from 1st June, 1949. 
It also directed that those persons whose scales of pay and dearness 
allowance were more than those now fixed in the aw’ard oi those 
whose iotal of pay and allowances was equal to or highei than the 
total of pay and dearness allowance fixed under the award will not 
be affected by the award. 

The Tribunal excluded those Banks from the scope of the award 
whose employees had not made demand for interim relief. It also 
excluded from the scope of the award the branches of the Imperial 
Bank of India (Bengal Circle) situated in the area under < onMdrra- 
tion and the Bank of Rajasthan, Ltd- 
L593DofLB 
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Uttar Pradesh 

41. Atuard of the Industrial Tribunal in the dispute between the 

managements and employees of the twentu-four Banking Com¬ 
panies in UJ>* 

Interim Relief .—Originally 40 Banks were involved in the dispute 
hut since 16 out of these did not have their branches or other estab¬ 
lishments outside U.P., the Tribunal declared them to be outside its 
jurisdiction. 

The employees demanded that they should be given an interim 
relief at a flat rate of Rs. 50 with retrospective effect from August, 
1948. The main argument which was advanced by the employees in 
support of their demand was that their present rates of wages and 
dearness allowance were fixed by an award in 1947 when the cost of 
living index figures in the province was about 330 v/h^reas now it was 
about 550. The employees contended that this excessive increase in 
the cost of living had caused great hardship and as such they should 
be granted immediate relief. 

On behalf of the Banks, however, it was contended that since the 
Tribunal was going to enquire exhaustively into a number of ques¬ 
tions relating to the dispute between the Barks and their employees, 
including the question of dearness allowance, there was no special 
urgency in the issue now raised. It was argued that if the demand 
was conceded it might lead to similar demands in other states and 
hence it was not advisable lo give awards in a piecemeal manner. 
T he spokesmen for the Bi nks also stressed the fact that scales of 
pay and dearness allowance of Bank employees weie higher than 
those of the employees of thm Stat^ Government, and that employees 
oF the Bank were getting some other benefits, e.g. overtime allow¬ 
ance, bonus, etc. 

The Tribunal held tha the employers could succeed in their 
demand r ( r interim relief <»nly if they could show that the cost of 
living had gone up so great 1 */ since the daU m trhe hast award that it 
was imperative for the Trd unal to give them immediate relief with¬ 
out waiting for the final ad ludication. Since the cost of living index 
figure for the whole state n ns not available, the Tribunal felt that 
*he Kanpur cost of living index figures could safely be taken to 
epresent the cost of living in certain big towns of the state, namely, 
Lucknow, Agra, Meerut. Bareillv, Kanpur. Banaras and Gorakhpur. 
For other towns the Tribunal expressed the view that the cost of 
lving should be taken to be somewhat lower. In March, 1947, when 
;he last award was given, the cost of living index figure for Kanpur, 
was 347 and the average for the year was 378 In September. 1948 
the index figure rose up to 558 and thereafter it fell to 468 in April, 
1949 and was 487 in June. 1949. Assuming 475 as the average cost of 
iving index during the year 1949, the Tribunal found that cost of 
living had increased by about 33i per cent, since the last award was 
given. In view of this substantial increase the Tribunal felt that it 
was necessary that some immediate relief should be awarded to 
'employees. It. therefore, recommended that employees of those Banks 
which were situated in Lucknow, Agra, Meerut, Bareilly, Kanpur, 
Banaras and Gorakhpur should be give n an i ncrease of 33£ per cent. 

* Published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary , dated August 
31, 1949. Enforced under Ministry of Labour, Order No. LR-2(212)/II, 
dated August 30, 1949, 
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over the dearness allowance fixed by the award given m 1947- Nook 
S cheduled Banks and Banks whose balance sheets showed a loss 
dunng the last two years were exempted from this iule For 
employees of such Banks as veil as of those Banks which were 
situated outside the cities mentioned abo\ e the Tribunal recommended 
an increase of 25 per cent over the dewiness allowance awarded in 
1947 The Tribunal however obseived that ftom this mciease certain 
deductions will have to be made, inr any mciease over the basic pay 
or dearness allowance fixed by the 1947 awaid which has been paid 
by any bank and where a Bank has not paid any dividend to its 
share holders in 1949 an\ bonus which has been paid to the employees 
in respect of the period conceined by the piesent award or any part 
thereof 

The Tribunal directed that the above lecommendation should be 
guen effect to irom 1st January 1949 

Vm Miscellaneous 

Wlst BrNGAi 

42 Av'ard oj the Industrial Tribunal in a dispute between the 
management and emploi/ees of the Calcutta Pinjiapole Society, 
Calcutta * 

The dispute arose between the Society and its woikeis on a 
numbei of issues including better pi expects and improvements m 
the wage structure leave and holidays and othei amenities The 
Society submitted that it was established primarily for the purpose 
of the maintenance and protection of cattle and that the income and 
the propeity of the Society was solely applied towards the promotion 
of humanitarian objects The Society 1 ' principal source of income 
wa" donations from members and from !he public It w is submitted 
that the nmmal income of the Society was insufficient to meet the 
piesent expenditure and tha* it h^d b' en running at a loss The 
Socicts, theiefore, rontended that further financial burden by 
impiov.ng the pay sttucturc and meeting the demands of the 
employees would be harmful to tli* financial position of the Society 
Befoie dealing with the specific issues the Tribunal observed 
that the Society was not a profit making concern but was started 
purely with a laudable object of improving the conditions of cattle 
As the Soc lety was running at a loss the Tribunal found the quo tion 
of revising wages and granting privileges somewhat difficult If the 
wages weie to be raised suddenly this might result in the closing 
down ol a humanitarian institution 

It was found that a small section of the woikeis wa. in ierupt 
of wages (including dearness allowance) below Rs 40 The manage¬ 
ment was however, supplying 25 seer^ of nee oi atta to all the 
w r orkers in a month and the charge is onlv 2 annas per sec r for 
workers earning pay up to Rs 50 pm and 4 annas p< i seu for those 
earning above Rs 50 The Tribunal directed that the minimum 
basic wages (including dearness allowance) should bf R^ 42 pm 
No change was recommended in the pay scales of thos' earning 
above Rs 42 d m The supply of ration at concession rales was to 
continue as before 

The Society was directed to arrange for free merheal service and 
medicines for the workers, and to engage a whol -time or a part-time 
medical officer 

* Award enforced by Order No 3427-Lab dated 23rd June 1950 
of the Government of the West Bengal 
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APPENDIX n 
LIST OF LABOUR ACTS 
CENTRAL 

Factories : 

( 1 ) The Indian Boilers Act, 1923. Amended m 1929, 1942, 1943. 
1947 and 1950. 

(n) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925. 

Amended in 1939, 1942 and 1950. 

(iii) The Factories Aet, 1948. Amended in 1949 and 1950. 

Mines : 

The Indian Mines Act, 1923. Amended in 1928, 1931, 3935, 1936 
1937, 1940, 1946 and 1950 
Plantations : 


The Tea Districts Emigrant Laboui Art, 1932 Amended in 1937. 
1938, 1948 and 1950. 

Transport : 

(i) The Indian Railways Act, 1890 as amended in 1930 Amended 
in 1950. 

(li) The Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923 Amended in 1949 
and 1950. 

(ni) The Motor Vehicles Act, 1939. Amended in 1943 and 1950, 

(iv) The Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 1948. 
Wtic/es : 

(i) The Payment of Wages Act 1936 Amended in 1937, 1940 and 
1950. 

(n) The Minimum Wages Act. 1948 Amended in 1950 
Safety and Welfare : 

(i) The* Indian Dock Labourers Act. 1934 Amended in 1950 

(ii) The Coal Mines Safety (Stowing) Act 1939 Amended in 

1940, 1944 and 1950. 

(m) The Mica Mines Labour Well are Fund Act, 1946. 
Amended in 1950. 

(iv) The Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Ael 1947 Amended 
in 1950. 

Social Security : 

(l) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 Amended in 
1924. 1925, 1929, 1933, 1937 (twice), 1938, 1939, 1942 1946 
1948 and 1950 

(u) The Employers’ Liability Art. 1938 Amended in 1950 
(lit) The Mines Maternity Benefit Act, 1941 Amended in 1943 

1945 and 1948, 

(iv) The War Injuries Ordinance. 1941 Amended in 1950. 

(v) The War Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act, 1943. 

Amended in 1950 

(vi) The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 Amended in 

1950. 

(vii) The Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes Act, 

1948. Amended in 1949 and 1950. 

Miscellaneous : 

(i) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. Amended in 1928, 1947 

and 1950 



list or LABOUR ACTS it& 

CENTRAL—contd. 

Miscellaneous — contd. 

(ii) The Cotton Industry (Statistics) Act, 1926. Amended in 
1950. 

(ill) The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933. Amended in 
1950. 

(iv) The Employment of Children Act, 1938. Amended in 1939, 

1948, 1949 and 1950. 

(v) The Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance, 1941. 

(vi) The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 

(vii) The Weekly Holidays Act. 1942. 

(vi'ii) The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946/ 
Amended in 1950. 

(ix) The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947. Amended in 1950. 

(x) The Industrial Tribunals Payment of Bonus (National 

Savings Certificate) Ordinance, 1949. Amended in 1949. 

(xi) The Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance Companies) 

Act, 1950. 

(xii) The Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act, 1950. 

PART A STATES 
Assam 

(i) The Assam Maternity Benefit Act, 1944. 

(ii) The Assam Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. 

Bihar 

(i) The Bihar Maternity Benefit Act, 1947. 

(ii) The Bihar Essential Services (Maintenance) Act, 1947. 

(iii) The Bihar Workmen’s Protection Act, 1948. 

(iv) The Bihar Money-lenders Act. 

Bombay 

(i) The Bombay Smoke Nuisance Act, 1912. 

(ii) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925. 
(Amended by the Bombay Act of 1936). 

(iii) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929. 

(iv) The Bombay Non-Urban Labour Housing, Sanitation 

Provisions Shops Act, 1944. 

(v) The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. Amended in 

1948 (twice) and 1949. 

(vi) The Bombay Adjudication Proceedings (Transfer and 

Continuance) Act, 1947. 

(vii) The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. 

(viii) The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. 

(ix) The Bombay Housing Board Act, 1948. 

Madhya Pradesh 

(i) The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories Act, 1925. 

(Amended by the CP. Act of 1936), 

(ii) The CJP. Maternity Benefit Act, 1930. 

(iii) The C.P. Adjustment and Liquidation of Industrial Workers’ 

Debt Act, 1936, 

(iv) The CP. Protection of Debtors Act, 1937. 
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Madhya Pradesh — conid. 

(v) The CP. Unregulated Factories Act, 1937. 
m; The C.P. and Berai Industrial Disputes Settlement Act, 
1947. Amended in 1947. 

(vn) The C.P and Berai Shops and Establishments Act, 1947. 
Amended in 1949. 

(via) The C.P. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Pressing 
Factories (Amendment) Act, 1947 
(lx) The CP. and Berar Cotton Ginning and Piessing Factories 
\Second Amendment) Act, 1947. 

(x) The CP and Beiar Validation of Awards and Continuance 
u t Pioccodings (Industrial Disputes) Act, 1947 
ixi) The CP and Berar Regulation oI Manulacture of Bidis 
(Agricultuial Purposes) Act 1948 
(xn) The Madhya Piadesh Housing Boaid Act, 1950 

Madras 

(i) The Madras Compulsory Labour Act, 1858 

(n) The Madras Maternity Benefit Act, 1934 Amended in 1989 

(in) The Madras Workmen’s Protection Aei, 1941 

liv) The Madras Non-Power Factories Act, 1947 

(V) The Madias Shops and Establishments Act 1947 

<vi) The Industrial Disputes (Madras Amendment) Act, 1949. 

Orissa 

(i) The Orissa Compulsory Labour Act, 1948 

(n) The Orissa Debt and Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1948. 

Punjab 

(i) The Regulation of the Accounts Act, 1930 

(u) The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934 
(in) The Debtors Piotection Act, 193b 

(iv) The Punjab Trade Employees Act, 1940 

(v) The Punjab Maternity Benefit Act, 1943 

Uttar Pradesh 

(i) The U P Maternity Bent fit Act, 1938 

(n) The U.P Shops and Commeicial Establishments Act 1947 
Amended in 1948 

(in) The IT P Industrial Disputes Act, 1947 Amended m 1950 
Wesi Bengal 

(i) The Bengal Mining Settlement Act 1912 

(ii) The Jalpaigun Labour Acl, 1912 

(m) The Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act 1934 Amended in 
1940 

(iv) The Bengal Maternity Benefit Act 1939 

(v) The Bengal Rural Poor and Unemployed Relief Act, 1939. 

Amended in 1941, 
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West BenCtAl— contd. 

(vi) The Bengal Shops and Establishments Act, 1940, 

<vn) The West Bengal Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates* Act 
1948. 

PART B STATES 
Hyderabad 

(i) The Hyderabad Boiler and Machinery Act, 1932. 

(u) The Hyderabad Maternity Benefit Act, 3940 Amended m 

1950 

(in) The Hvdciabad Workmen’s Compensation Act 1940. 
Amended twice m 1947 

(iv) The Hydeiabad National Service (Technical Personnel) 
Regulation, 1941 

(v) The Hydeiabad Essential Seivices Maintenance Regulation, 

1942 

(vi) The Hyderabad Payment ol Wages Regulation, 1942, 
Amended in 1945 and 1947 

(vn) The Coal Mines Labour Wellaie Fund Regulation, 1944. 
(vm) The Hyderabad Factories Regulation, 1944 Amended in 
1946 and 1947 

(ix) The Hyderabad Mines Maternity Benefit Regulation, 1944 

(x) The Hyderabad Trade Unions Act, 1945 Amended in 1948. 

(xi) The Standing Orders (Conditions ol Employment) Regula¬ 

tion Order, 1945 

(xn) The Hydeiabad Employment ol Children Act, 1948 
(xrn) The Hyderabad Piovidcnt Fund Act, 1948 

(xiv) The Hyderabad Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1950 

(xv) The Hyderabad Mines Regulation, 1950. 

(xvi) The Coal Mines (Stowing) Regulation. 

(xvn) Veti and Begar (Piohibition) Kegulat. l 1358F 
Jammu and Kashmir 

(i) The Jammu and Kashmir Industrial Disputes Act 1950 
(n) The Jammu and Kashmir Tiadc Unions Act, 1950 
Madhya Bharai 

(i) The United State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madh\a 
Bhaiat) Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Adapta¬ 
tion) Act, Samvat 2006 (1950) 

(n) The United State of Gwalior, I idore and Malw t (Madhyt 
Bharat) Industrial Relations (Adaptation) Act, Samva* 
2006 (1950) 

(m) The United State of Gwalioi, Indore and Malwa (Madhya 
Bhaiat) Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
(Adaptation) Act, Samvat 2006 (1950) 

(iv) The United State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya 

Bharat) Industual Statistics (Adaptation) Act, Samvat 
2006 (1950). 

(v) The United State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhva 

Bharat) Maternity Benefit (Adaptation) Act, Samvat 2008 
(1950). 
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Madhya Bharat— contd. 

(vi) The United State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya 

Bharat) Payment of Wages (Adaptation) Act, Samvat 2006 
(1950). 

(vii) The United State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya 

Bharat) Trade Unions vAdaptation) Act, Samvat 2006 
(1950). 

(viii) The United State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa (Madhya 
Bharat) Workmen’s Compensation (Adaptation) Act, 
Samvat 2000 (1950). 

(ix) The Factories Act, 1948 as applied to the State. 

Mysore 

(i) The Mysore Mines Act, 1906. 

(ii) The Mysore Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928 Amended 

in 1942 

(ni) The Mysore Factories Act, 1956 Amended in 1942 and 1948. 

(iv) The Mysore Maternity Benefit Act, 1937. 

(v) The Mysore Labour Act, 1942. 

(vi) The Mysore Industrial Statistics Act, 1943 

(vu) The Mysore Essential Services (Maintenance) Act, 1943 
(vni) The Mysore Payment of Wages Act. 1948 

(ix) The Mysore Shops and Establishments Act, 1948. 

(x) The Mvsore Minimum Wages Act, 1949. 

(xi) The Mysore Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1949. 

(xn) The Mysore Labour Housing Act, 1949 

(xm) The Mysore Employment of Children Act, 1949 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union (Pepsu) 

(i) The Patiala Boilers Act, 1940. 

(n) The Patiala Mines Act, 1941 

(iii) The Patiala Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1941. 

(iv) The Patiala Trade Employees Act, 1947 

(v) The Factories Act, 1948 as applied to PEPSU. 

Rajasthan 

The following Central Acts have been adopted by the State . 

(i) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 

(n) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

(iii) The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933. 

(iv) The Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 

(v) The Employers’ Liability Act, 1938 

(vi) The Employment of Children Act, 1938. 

(vii) The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942. 

(viii) The Weekly Holidays Act, 1942. 

(ix) The Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946. 
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Rajasthan— cont 

(x) The Factories Act, 1948. 

(xi) The Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

Saurashtra 

<i) The Indian Boilers Act, 1923 as applied to Saurashtra (1948), 

(ii) The Bombay Maternity Benefit Act, 1929 as applied to 

Saurashtra (1948). 

(iii) The Bombay Shops and Establishments Act, 1939 as applied 

to Saurashtra (1948). 

Iiv) The Saurashtra Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
Ordinance, 1948. 

(v) The Saurashtra Payment of Wages (Ordinance), 1948. 

(vi) The Saurashtra Trade Unions Ordinance, 1948. 

(vii) The Saurashtra Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1948. 
(via) The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 as applied to 

Saurashtra (1949). 

(ix) The Employers’ Liability Act, 1938 as applied to Saurashtra 

(1949). 

(x) The Industrial Statistics Act, 1942 as applied to Saurashtra 

(1949). 

(xi) The Factories Act, 1948 as applied to Saurashtra (1949). 

(xii) The Saurashtra Factories (Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. 
(xm) The Saurashtra Industrial Disputes (Banking and Insurance 

Companies) Ordinance, 1949 

(xiv) The Saurashtra Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) 
(Amendment) Ordinance, 1949. 

(xv) The Saurashtra Payment of Wages (Amendment) Ordinance, 

1949. 

(xvi) The Saurashtra Trade Unions (Amendment) Ordinance, 
1949. 

(xvii) The Saurashtra Workmen s Compensation (Amendment) 
Ordinance, 1949. 

Travancore-Cochin 

(i) The United State of Travancore and Cochin Shops and 

Establishments Act, 1949. 

(ii) The Travancore-Cochin Industrial Disputes Act, 1950. 

Travancore 

(i) The Travancore Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, 1907. 

(ii) The Travancore Mines and Minerals Act, 1928. 

(iii) The Travancore Trade Unions Act, 1937. Amended in 1948. 

(iv) The Travancore Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1939. 

(v) The Travancore Payment of Wages Act, 1941. 

(vi) The Travancore Maternity Benefit Act, 1943. 

(vii) The Travancore Industrial Statistics Act, 1945 
(viii) The Travancore Minimum Wages Act, 1948 

(ix) The Travancore Industrial Employment (Standing Orders; 

Act, 1948. 

(x) The Travancore Factories Act, 1949. 
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Cochin 

(i) The Cochin Trade Unions Act, 1936. 

(ii) The Cochin Dock Labourers’ Act, 1936. 

(iii) The Cochin Payment of Wages Act, 1937. 

(iv) The Cochin Factories Act, 1937. Amended in 1948. 

(v) The Cochin Maternity Benefit Act, 1938. 

(vi) The Cochin Boilers Act. 1943. 

(vii) The Cochin Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1945. 

(viii) The Cochin Employment of Children Act, 1945 
lix) The Cochin Employers’ Liability Act, 1945 

(x) The Cochin Industrial Statistics Act, 1946 
fxi) The Cochin Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 
1947. 

(xii) The Cochin Minimum Wages Act, 1948. 

PART C STATES 
COORG 

(l) The Agriculturists’ Loans (Coorg Amendment) Act, 1936. 

(ii) The Coorg Money-lenders’ Act, 1939. Amended in 1946. 
(Iii) The Coorg Debt Conciliation Act, 1940 



UST OF IX.O. CONVENTION 

APPENDIX m 




LIST OF CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 
BY THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, 1919-195*f. 


Conventions 


1. Hours ol \Vork (Industry) Convention, 1919.* 

2. Unemployment Convention, 1919, 

3 Maternity Protection Convention, 1919, 

4. Night Work (Women) Convention, 1919 * 

5. Minimum Age (Industiv) Convention, 1919. 

6 Night Work ol Young Pei sons (Industry) Convention, 1919.* 

7. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention, 1920. 

8. Unemployment Indemnity (Shipwieck) Convention, 1920. 

9. Placing of Seamen Convention, 1920. 

10. Minimum Age (Agriculture) Convention, 1921. 

11. Right of Association (Agriculture) Convention, 1921.* 

12. Workmen’s Compensation (Agi kuIIuil) Convention, 1921. 

13. White Lead (Painting) Convention, 1921. 

14. Weekly Rest (Industry) Convention, 1921.* 

15. Minimum Age (Trimmers and Stokers) Convention, 1921.* 

16. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Sea) Convention, 

1921* 

17. Workmen’s Compensation (Accidents) Convention, 1925. 

18. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Conven¬ 

tion, 1925 * 

19. Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Convention, 

1925.* 

20. Night Work (Bakeries) Convention, 1925 

21. Inspection of Emigrants Convention, 1926.* 

22. Seamen's Articles of Agreement Convention, 1926.* 

23. Repatriation of Seamen Convention, 1926 

24. Sickness Insurance (Industry) Convention, 1927 

25 Sickness Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1927 

26. Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Convention, 1928 

27. Marking of Weight (Packages Transported by Vessels) Con¬ 

vention, 1929.* 

28. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention, 1929. 

29 Forced Labour Convention, 1930 

30 Hours of Work (Commerce and Offices) Convention, 1930. 

31 Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention, 1931. 

|*For a systematic arrangement ol the Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations adopted by the Intel national Labour Conference during 
1919 to 1939, see I.L.O— International Labour Code, 1939 (Montreal, 
1941). 

*The 19 Conventions marked with asterisk have been ratified by 
India. 
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^32. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Convention 
(Revised), 1932 * 

33. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention, 

louA. 

34. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention, 1933. 

35. Old-age Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933. 

36. Old-age Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933. 

37. Invalidity Insuiance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933. 

38. Invalidity Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933. 

39. Survivors 1 Insurance (Industry, etc.) Convention, 1933. 

40. Survivors’ Insurance (Agriculture) Convention, 1933. 

41. Night Work (Wcmen) Convention (Revised), 1934.* 

42. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) conven¬ 

tion (Revised), 1934. 

43. Sheet-Glass Works Convention, 1934. 

44. Unemployment Provision Convention, 1934 

45. Underground Work (Women) Convention, 1935.* 

46. Hours of Work (Coal Mines) Convention (Revised), 1935. 

47. Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935. 

48. Maintenance of Migrants’ Pension Rights Convention, 1935. 

49. Reduction of Hours of Work (Glass-Bottle Works) Conven¬ 

tion, 1935. 

50. Recruiting of Indigenous Workers Convention, 1936. 

51. Reduction of Hours of Woik (Public Works) Convention, 

1936. 

52. Holidays with Pay Convention, 1936. 

53 Officers’ Competency Certificates Convention, 1936. 

54. Holidays with Pay (Seal) Convention, 1936 

55. Shipowners’ Liability (Sick and lnjuicd Seamen) Conven¬ 

tion, 1936. 

56 Sickness Insurance (Sea) Convention, 1936 

57. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936. 

58. Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 1936. 

59. Minimum Age (Industry) Convention (Revised), 1937. 

60. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Convention 

(Revised), 1937. 

61. Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) Convention, 1937. 

62. Safety Provisions (Building) Convention, 1937. 

63. Convention concerning Statistics of Wages and Houis of 

Work, 1938. 

64 Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers (Convention, 
1939. 

65. Penal Sanctions (Indigenous Woikers) Convention, 1939 

66. Migration for Employment Convention, 1939 

67 Hours of Work and Rc^t Periods (Road Tumspmt) Conven¬ 

tion. 1939. 

68 Food and Catering (Ships' Ciews) Convention, 1946. 

69. Certification of Ships Cooks Convention, 1946. 

The 19 Conventions marked with asterisk have been ratified . 

India. 
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70. Social Security (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

71. Seafarers’ Pensions Convention, 1946. 

72. Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

73. Medical Examination (Seafarers) Convention, 1946. 

74. Certification of Able Seamen Convention, 1946. 

75. Accommodation of Crews Convention, 1946. 

76. Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea> Convention, 1946. 

77. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Industry) Conven¬ 

tion, 1946. 

78. Medical Examination of Young Persons (Non-Industrial 

Occupations) Convention, 1946. 

79. Night Work of Young Persons (Non-Industrial Occupations) 

Convention, 1946. 

80. Final Articles Revision Convention, 1946 * 

81. Labour Inspection Convention, 1947* 

82. Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Convention. 

1947. 

83. Labour Standards (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Conven¬ 

tion, 1947. 

84. Right of Association (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Conven¬ 

tion, 1947. 

85. Labour Inspectorates (Non-Metropolitan Territories) Con¬ 

vention, 1947. 

86. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Convention, 

1947. 

87. Freedom' of Association and Protection of the Right to 

Organise Convention, 1948. 

88. Employment Service Convention, 1948. 

89. Night Work (Women) Convention (Revised), 1948.* 

90. Night Work ol Young Persons (Industry) Convention 

(Revised), 1948 * 

91. Paid Vacations (Seafarers) Convention (Revised), 1949. 

92. Accommodation of Crews Convention (Revised), 1949. 

93 Wages, Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention 
(Revised), 1949 

94. Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Convention, 1949. 

95 Protection of Wages Convention, 1949. 

96. Fee-Charging Employment Agencies Convention (Revised), 
1949. 

97 Migration for Employment Convention (Revised), 1949. 

98. Right to Organise and Collective' Bargaining Convention, 
1949. 


ReCOM MENDATIONS 

1. Unemployment Recommendation. 1919 
2 Reciprocity of Treatment Recommendation, 1919. 

3. Anthrax Prevention Recommendation, 1919 

4. Lead Poisoning (Women and Children) Recommendation 

1919 

•The 19 Conventions marked with asterisk have been ratified by 
India, 
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5. Labour Inspection (Health Services) Recommendation, 1919 

6. White Phosphorous Recommendation, 1919, 

7. Hours of Work (Fishing) Recommendation, 1920. 

B. Hours of Work (Inland Navigation) Recommendation, 1920 

9. National Seamen’s Code Recommendation, 1920. 

10. Unemployment Insurance (Seamen) Recommendation, 1920. 

11. Unemployment (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

12. Maternity Protection (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

13. Night Work of Women (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

14. Night Work of Children and Young Persons (Agriculture) 

Recommendation, 1921. 

15. Vocational Education (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

16. Living-in Conditions (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921. 

17. Social Insurance (Agriculture) Recommendation, 1921, 

18. Weekly Rest (Commerce) Recommendation, 1921. 

19. Migration Statistics Recommendation, 1922 

20. Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1923. 

21. Utilisation of Spare Time Recommendation, 1924. 

22. Workmen's Compensation (Minimum Scale) Recommenda¬ 

tion, 1925. 

23. Workmen’s Compensation (Jurisdiction) Recommendation, 

1925. 

24. Workmen’s Compensation (Occupational Diseases) Recom¬ 

mendation, 1925. 

25 Equality of Treatment (Accident Compensation) Recom¬ 
mendation, 1925. 

26. Migration (Protection ot Females at Sea) Recommendation, 

1926. 

27. Repatriation (Ship Masters and Apprentices) Recommenda¬ 

tion. 1926. 

28. Labour Inspection (Seamen) Recommendation, 1926 

29. Sickness Insurance Recommendation, 1927. 

.30. Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery Recommendation, 1928 

31. Prevention of Industrial Accidents Recommendation, 1929 

32. Power-Driven Machinery Recommendation, 1929 

33. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Reciprocity Recom¬ 

mendation, 1929. 

34 Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Consultation of 

Organisations Recommendation, 1929. 

35 Forced Labour (Indirect Compulsion) Recommendation, 

1930. 

36. Forced Labour (Regulation) Recommendation, 1930. 

37. Hours of Work (Hotels, etc.) Recommendation, 1930. 

38. Hours of Work (Theatres, etc.) Recommendation, 1930. 

39. Hours of Work (Hospitals, etc.) Recommendation, 1930. 

40. Protection against Accidents (Dockers) Reciprocity Recom¬ 

mendation, 1932. 

41. Minimum Age (Non-Industrial Employment) Recommenda¬ 

tion, 1932. 

42. Employment Agencies Recommendation, 1933. 
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43. Invalidity, Old-age and Survivors 7 Insurance Recommenda¬ 

tion, 1933. 

44. Unemployment Provision Recommendation, 1934. 

45. Unemployment (Young Persons) Recommendation, 1935, 

46. Elimination of Recruiting Recommendation, 1936. 

47. Holidays with Pay Recommendation, 1936. 

48. Seamen's Welfare in Ports Recommendation, 1936. 

49. Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Recommendation, 1936. 

50. Public Works (International Co-operation) Recommendation, 

1937. 

51. Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1937. 

52. Minimum Age (Family Undertakings) Recommendation, 

1937. 

53. Safety Provisions (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

54. Inspection (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

55. Co-operation in Accident Prevention (Building) Recom¬ 

mendation. 1937. 

56. Vocational Education (Building) Recommendation, 1937. 

57. Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939. 

58. Contracts of Employment (Indigenous Workers) Recom¬ 

mendation, 1939. 

59. Labour Inspectorates (Indigenous Workers) Recommenda¬ 

tion,- 1939 

60. Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939. 

61. Migration for Employment Recommendation, 1939. 

02. Migration for Employment (Co-operation between States) 
Recommendation, 1939. 

63. Control Books (Road Transport) Recommendation, 1939. 

64. Night Work (Road Transpoit) Recommendation, 1939 

65. Methods of Regulating Hours (Road Transport) Recom¬ 

mendation 1939. 

66. Rest Penods (Private Chauffeurs) Recommendation, 1939 

67. Income Security Recommendation, 194 4 

68. Social Security (Armed Forces) Recommendation, 1944. 

69. Medical Care Recommendation, 1944. 

70 Social Policy in Dependent Territones Recommendation, 
1944 

71. Employment (Transition irom War to Peace) Recommenda¬ 
tion, 1944 

72 Employment Service Recommendation, 1944. 

73. Public Works (National Planning) Recommendation, 1944. 

74. Social Policy in Dependent Territories (Supplementary 

Provision) Recommendation, 1945. 

75. Seafarers' Social Security (Agreements) Recommendation, 

1946. 
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78. Seafarers* (Medical Care for Dependents) Recommendation, 
1946. 

77. Vocational Training (Seafarers) Recommendation, 1946. 

78. Bedding, Mess Utensils and Miscellaneous Provisions (Ships' 

Crews) Recommendation, 1946. 

79. Medical Examination of Young Persons Recommendation, 

1946. 

80. Night Work of Young Persons (mm-Industrial Occupations) 

Recommendation, 1946. 

81. Labour Inspection Recommendation, 1947 

82. Labour Inspection (Mining and Transport) Recommendation, 

1947. 

83. Employment Service Organisation Recommendation, 1948. 

84. Labour Clauses (Public Contracts) Recommendation, 1949. 

85. Protection of Wages Recommendation* 1949 

86. Migration for Employment Recommendation (Revised), 1949 

87. Vocational Guidance Recommendation, 1949. 

88. Vocational Training of Adults (Including Disabled Persons) 

Recommendation, 1950. 
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DESIGNATIO NS A ND NAMES OF PRINCIPAL OFFICERS CON¬ 
NECTED WITH LABOUR LAWS AND LABOUR ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION AT THE CENTRE AND IN THE STATES 


Designation Name 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Govebnment of India 


Labour Minister 

Secretary to the Government of India, Minis¬ 
try of Labour, New Delhi 
Joint S cretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of Labour, New Delhi 
Director General of Resettlement and Em¬ 
ployment, New Delhi 

Chief Labour Commissioner (Central,) New 
D lhi 

Chief Advisor, Factories, New DlUii 

Director, Labour Bureau, Simla 

Chief Inspector of Mines in India, Dhanbad 

Coal Minrs Wtlfare Commissioner and Mira 
Mims Labour’ Welfare CommibHiontr, 
Dhanbad 

Chairman, Mica Mims Labour Welfare Fund 
Advi ory Committee for Madras Ni llore 
Controller of Enigrant Libour, Shillong 
Chairman, Labour App llabc Tribunal, 
Calcutta 

Mt'mb'r, Labour App Hate Tubunal, 
Calcutta 

M'smb'r, Labour App Hah Tribunal 

Bombay 

Member, Labour App Hate Tribunal, 

Bombay 

Member, Labour Appillate Tubunal, 

Bombay 

Chairman, Industrial Tribunal, Dhanbad 
Chairman, Industrial Tubunal, Cal utta 
Direotor-Goneral, Employees ‘ Stat^ 
Insurance Corporation* New Delhi 


The Hon'ble Shri Jag jinn Ram. 

Shn V K R Menon, I.C.S. 

Shn K. N. Subramaman, I.CXS. 

Dr N. Das, Ph.D., I.CB. 

Shri Jal shwar Prasad, M.A., LL.B. 
Shn N S Mankik r, B.So., B E.. 

AM J E (India). 

Shn S R D shpandu. 

Shn N. Bar oolough, C.B.E* B.fa 
(Hons) 

Shn R. S. Mibra, I. A. S. 

Shn B. Joogappa. 

Shn K, C. Subamo. 

Shn ,T. N. Ma7umdar 

Shn R C Mittc r 

Shn K P Tjaknhmana Rao, 

Shu G P. Mathur 

Shn F. Jtcjccbhoy. 

Shn S, P. Varrna, Bar-at-L* v . 

Sin i Kartai Singh CampbellpurL 

Dr. C. L. Katial, M.B..B.8., D.TJI. 
(Liverpool), L.M. (Dublin). 


PART A STATES 
Assam 


Labour Commissioner 
Director of StatiBtios 

Jhief Inspector of Factones 


Shn II, P. Duara, B. Com. (Lendl). 

Shri S. C. Shanna, M.So. (CaL), 1LA- 
(Columbia) 

Shn G. C. Goswanu, B. Eng. (SheflF.), 
A.M.l Mech. E. 


LCMDofLB. 


•Rinoe Resigned. 

4 U 
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Bwab 


Cojnmianoner of Labour, Statistical Authonty 
and Registrar of Trade Unions 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour 
4 Assistant Commissionera of Labour 
Chief Inspector of Factories 
Chief Inspector of Boilers , Chairman, Indust¬ 
rial Tribunal, Bihar 

Bomba 

Commissioner of Labour 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Adnwustrii 
tion) 

Deputy Coramiamoner of Labour (W (Ifan) 
Deputy Commissioner of Labour (Information) 
16 Assistant Commission! n of Labour 
Chief Inspector of Factories 

Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers and Smoke 
Nuisances 

President Industrial Court 
Member, Industrial Court 
Member, Industrial Court 
Adjudicator 
Adjudioator 

Registrar, Industrial Court 
Deputy Registrar, Industrial Court 
Judge, Labour Court, Bombay 
Judgo, Labour Court, Ahmcdabad (1) 

Judgr, Labour Court, A hint da bad (2) 

Judge, Labour Court, Sholapur 
Judgt, Labour Court, Jalgaoo 
Commissions for Workmen’s Compensation 

Madhya 

Labour Commissioner Chief Conciliator and 
Registrar of Trade Unions 
Assistant Labour Commissioner 
Chief Inspector of Factories and btatuticfr 
Authority 

State Industrial Court and Industrial Tribunal 
(Textile) 

Matira 

Commissioner of Labour, Commissioner for 
Workmen's Compensation, Registrar of 
Trade UnJonB and Chief Inspector 
of Factories 

Deputy Commissioner of Labour and Addi¬ 
tional Commipsionei for Workmen's Com 
pensation 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour 
Special Officer for Minimum Wages 
Deputy Chief Inspector of Factories, Madro* 


Shn R. b. Paudo, T.A.S. 
ShriB. P Singh. 

Shn A Samad 

shn Shiv i'ujan Roi 


Shn P. N. Domry, IAB 

Mir i V S Tyt agar, B A., LL.B. 
shn ( V Bh'itt, M A (Lond.) 

Shn C. Thomas, MA , LL. B. 

Shn N G Kewalramom, B Sc. (Eng ), 
G I C.b ,CPE (Ciml), M. R. Son. 1 

Shn C W Evorett,J P. 

Shn D. G Kamorkor, BA , LL. B 
Shn P. S Bakhle, B.A., LL. B 
Shn M C Shub, B.A , LL. B 
Shn S M Merchant, B.A., L.L B 
Shn I G. 'I hakore, B.A,, LL.B. 

Shn K R Wazkar, M A , LL B 
Nhri S R Ydvalpalkar, M A., LL.B. 
Shn N. N Majumdor, B A , LL.B 
Shn P. D \>as B A , LL.B 
Shn D M Vm, B A LL.B. 

Shn M K Tnlokckar, M.A., LL.B. 

Shn B S Dmgirr M.A., LL B. 

Shn V R. Mongol vedhekar, BA., LLJJ. 
Pradtsh 

Shn P. K. Sen, B.Sc (Edin ) 

Shn R P Mishra, M.A 

Shn R. G, Oak, L MJS , LJS E , 
M.P.SL., A MJSE. 

Shn B K Choudhn, BA., LL.B. 


Shn C. G. Keddi, B So., Toobn. 
(Manchester), M.IJL (India) 

Shn Henry Pctor, BA. 

Shn K. Snmvasan, BA 
Shn C. P. Fernandes. 

Shn C.B. Reddi, B A., BBc. (Lond.) 
AALGl 
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Madeab— ttmdd. 

Industrial Tribunals, Madras (1) Shri T. D, Ramayva Pantulu, MX., 

B.L, 

(2) Shri AJf.R. Daridar, Ui„ BX. 

Vijayawada Shri Abdus Sattar, B.A., BX. 

Coimbatore Shn P. V. Krishnatwamy Ayyar, 

B.A., B. L. 

Madhurai Shri C. Bhaktavataahi Naido, B«A. f BX. 

Obib&a 

Director of Industrie#, Labour Commissioner, 

Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector 
of Boilers, Registrar of Trade Unions and 

Statistics Authority Shn M. L. Narasimiengar, BX, B.E., 

MXE. (India). 

Assistant Labour (joramisaioner . Shri 8. Misra. B.A., LL.B., DX.W.„ 

(Bombay). 

Pttnjab 

Labour Commissioner Shri 0. W. Balchandani, LLB.« 

D.S.W., F.R.E.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Boilers Shn Saut Ram Kalia. 

Chief Inspector of Shops and Commercial Es¬ 
tablishments .. Sardar Kan war Jit Bingh. 

Industrial Tribunal Shn Avtar harain Gujroi, B.A., LL.B. 

Uttar Pradesh 

Labour Cornnm'doner nnd Certifying Officer 

tor Standing Orders .. Shn Kuldip Nixayan Singh, I.A.S. 

Deputy Labour Commissioner and Registrar of 

Trade Unions .. Shri Mahcsh Chandra Pant. 

Assistant Registrar t>F Trade Unions Shri Pa wan Bohari Lall. 

Chi^f Inspector of Factories and Shops Shri K. K. JUtlnvala. 

Deputy Chief In junior of Shops Shn P. Ts. Saliharwal. 

Cliiel Inspector oi boilers Shri H. P. Singh. 

Presidont, Industrial Com 1 (Textile), Kanpur Sliri T. Ram Bhadran. 

President, Industrial Court (Leather & GlaHs), 

Agra SLui Jagat Narain. 

Provident, Industrial Court (Sugar), Lucknow Sliri L. N. Miara. 

President, Industrial (Jonrt (Electricity and 

Engineering), Allahabad ,. Shri W. Broome. 

West Bengal 

Labour Commission* r. Registrar of Trade 
Unions, Statistics Authority. Connliation 
Oflit ( t , (J* rt dying Officer for Standing Oi Hits 
and Chief Inspector of Shops nnd Establish¬ 
ment*. etc. Shn S. K. Haldur, I.C.S. 

Deputy Labour Commissioner Shri D. Chat tenet 1 , BX. 

Deputy Labour (.omraissouer Sliri K. K. Mitra. 

Commissioner for Workmen's Compensation * Shn A.S. Roy, J.C.S. 

Authority under the Payment of Wages A rt+ Slin A. R. Glume, B.J.C.S. 

Chief Inspector of Factories Shri K. K. Das Gupta, B.A., A.M.A.F., 

A.MJ.F.S, (Scot,) 

Judge* "f the Industrial Tribunals (l) Shri S. N. Modak, I.C.S. (Retd.) 

(2) Shri A. Das Gupta. 

(3) SIim P. R- Mukerjee. 

(4) Shn M. C. Banenue. 

(K) Shn G. Palit. __ 

•Also Authority under the Payment of Wages Act, 1936 for roftl minee and Appellate 
Authority under the Industrial Employment (8.0.) Act, 1946. 

tAuthority under the Minimum Wagm Aet, 194K for Calcutta and BagLtrar, Work- 
mau’s Compensation Court. 
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Labour Commission ci 
Deputy Labour Commissioner 
3 Assistant Labour Commissioner*. 

Chief Inspector of Factories 
Industrial Tribunal and Judge, Industrial 
Court 


PART B STATES 
Hyderabad 

Shri Syed Abdul Lateef Ram. 
Shri B. N. Waghrey. 


Shri M. A. Mirza. 

Shri H. Hanumanth Kao, H.C.S. 


Jajuml Am ) Kashmir 

Chief Inspector of Factories Shn T. C. Wanr 

Madhya Bharai 


Commissioner of La bom and Chief Concilia 
tor 

Deputy Commipsioner of Labour 4 
Assistant Commissioner of Jo hour and 
Registrar of Trade Unions 
Chief Inspector of Factories 

President, Industrial Court 
Member Judge, Industrial Court 
Judge, Labour Court, Indore 
Registrar, Industrial Court 
Judge, Labour Court, Ujjain 
Judge, Part-time Labour Court, Gwalior 


Shn A. S. Bunarahkar, B.A. (Hons.), 
A.T.A. (India). 

SI in N D, Gupta, M.A., LL.B., F.R.E.S 

Shn N. R. Jatar, B.Sc. 

Shri V. N. Sherlekar, L.M.E., A.M. 
Tech. 1. 

Shri G. R. Garde, B.A., LL.B. 

Shri R.S. Date, B.A., LL.B. 

Shn L. P. Hirve, M.A., LL.B 
Sbn S. S. Cadre, B.A., LL.B. 

Shn J. P. Saxena, B.Su, LL.B. 

Sim Syc'd Mauzarab Rizvi. B.A., LL.B. 


Mysobk 


Labour Commissioner and ex-officto Director 
of Resettlement and Employment 

Assistant Labour Commissi oner, Bangalore 
Division 

Assistant Labour Commissioner, Kolar 
Division 

Assistant labour Commissioner, Mysore 
Division 

Assistant Labour Commissioner, Shimoga 
Division 


Shn Md. Ismail Shenil, B.A. 

Shn 7j. M Bokhari, B.A 

Shn T Sudasiviali, B.A. 

Shri H. G. Gopalaraj Urs, B.A. 

Shn C. R. Kesha vamurthi, B.A„ 
LL.B. 


Assistant labour Commissioner, Plantation 
Diviskm .. Shn B. M. Sivappa, B.Sn. 


P.E.P.S. Umon 

labour Commissioner and Chief Inspector 
of Factories Sardar Amrit Lai, B.A 

Rajasthajj 


labour Commissioner Shn S. N. Shukls, M.A., LL.B. 

Special labour Officer Shn N. B Ssdasukhi, M.A., LL.B. 

Saura^htri 


Under Secretary to Department of Labour and 
rw-officio Commissioner of Labour and 
tw-offleio Chief Inspector of Factonea and 

Boilers . - Shn D. K. Badheka. 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour and Regis¬ 
trar of Trade Unions Sliri A. V. Vyas 

Assistant Commissioner of Labour Shn M. B. Dave. 

"Also Commissioner under Workmen's Compensation Act and Authority under 
Payment of Wages Act for railway lands and Conciliator for the local anas ot 
Gwalior sad Ujjain. 
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TRAVAjrnom^Oooei* 

labour Commissioner, Commissioner for 
Workmen's Compensation, Certifying 

Officer and Registrar of Trade Unions Shn P. N. Kmhna PiDai. 

3 Assistant Labour Commissioners. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Chief Boilet 

Inspector Khn P, K. KuUUapa, 

PART C STATES 
Ajmer 

Labour Officer, Statistics Authority, Concilia 
tion Offioer, Registrar of Trade Unions, 

Certifying Officer under the Industrial Emp 
loyment (Standing Orders) Act, and Dim* 

toi of Industries ,, Shri Omkar Nath Shram. 

Chief Inspector of Factories and Electrical and 

Boiler Inspector, Ajmor Shn N, R. Mohindra. 

Inspector of Factories and Appellate Authi>nt> 
under the Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act, 1W6 Shri Durga Prasad. 

Commissioner under the Workmen 's Compcn 

sation Act Shri Kaizada Ouroharou Das. 

BtIOVM 

Commissioner of Lalniur, Conciliation Officer 

and Certifying Officer Khn Mamnoon Hasan Khan. 

Labour Offioer and Registrar ot Tiude l lliuii- Shn Devi Dayal Varena. 

Inspector of Factories and Boiler* .. Shri Khawaja Md, Asghar Khan. 

Chora 

Chief Inspector ot Factories, Statistics Autho¬ 
rity, Certifying Officer and Conciliation 

Offioer Shn N. C. Subava, B.A. 

Commissioner under Workmen's Compensation 

Act .. Shri N. Muddappa, B.A., B.L. 

Registrar of Trade Union- Shri P. M. Chengappa, C.H.D., F.R. 

Econ. S. (London). 

Delhi 

Director ot industries and Labour, Oncilia- 
tion Officer, Registrar of Trade Unions, and 
Appellate Authority under the Industrial 

Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1 f)4(! Dr. B, R. Hath, M.A., Ph.D. 

Chief Inspector nf Faotones and Boilers Shri N. R. Mohindra (Offg.' 

Himachal Praubsh 

Director of Industries and Inspector 01 Fac¬ 
tories (dealing also with matter" concerning 
labour) Shn Ram Lai. 

Vtndhya Pradesh 

Shri P. R. Khandfkar, B.A., LL.B* 
Dtp, S.R.A. 


Labour Commissioner 



APPENDIX V 

LIST OF OFFICERS APPOINTED AS COMMISSIONERS FOR 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN DIFFERENT STATES 


» 

1 


\ 


State 


Officer appointed aa Oom 
musioner for Workmen’s 
Compensation 


Jurisdiction 


1, Auam 


'2 B\ha r 

I 

I 


i 


.. (i) Deputy Commisaioners 

Lakhunpur, Sibsagar, Kam 
rap, Nowgong, Darrang, 
Goalpara Garo Hills, Ca 
char, Khaai and Jamtia 
Hills and N iga Hills 
(ti) Political Ofhcors 

(а) Lokra, Bali para 

Frontier Tract 

(б) Marghi ntta, Tirap 
Frontier Tract 

(m) Superintendent, 4ijal 
Distt J ushai Hills 
(ti) Controller of Emigrant 
Labour 

(i) Commissioner of Labour 

(u) District Magistrates 
Patna, Gaya, Shahbad 
Champaran, Darbhanga 
Pumea, Saran Monghyr 
Muzaffarpur and Bhagalpur 

(tu) AdJitional District Ma 
gistrate Saharsa 
(u) Doputv Commissioners 
Palamm, Rani hi Hazan 
bagh, Manbhum and Singh 
bhum 


{v) Additional Deputy Com 
miBsioner, Dhanbad 
(in) Sub Divisional Officere 
Gindih and Dhalbhum 


Within their respective Dis¬ 
tricts 


Balipara 1 rontier Tract 
I nap Frontier Tract ' 

Lushai Hills 

Labourus employed in tea 
plant itions and in Govern 
nient projects in field 
Whclc. Statr Fo deal with 
contc ste l ( asc s 
Within thin* respective Dm 
trnt 1 - Ju ile il with uncon 
ti stc 1 cases 1 ht jurisdio 
ti n >1 the Dutrict Magis 
tiitc of Bhagilpur, however, 
l»rs nit c\tend ti Saharsa 
sub district 

Sub ljstrict ol Saharsa To 
dc il with umontcstcl cases 
Within thnr respective Dig 
tr its lo clc xl with un 
contested cas"s The juris 
diction i i Dc nty ( ommis 
sioncis ol Ha/anhagh, Man 
bhum amt Singhbhum, 
however, does not evtend 
to the following Sub Divi¬ 
sions in their respective Dig 
tricts Gindih, Dhanbad 
and Dhilbhmn. 

Dha iba 1 Sub Division To 
deal with nnoontosted cases 
Within thnr respective Sub 
Divisions To doal with un 
contested cases 


i3. Bombay 


« 

(») Commissioner for Work 
men’s Compensation 


Bombay Bombay Suburban 
District, Ahmerlabad Dis 

trict All r ises connected 
with the B B & C I and 
G I P Railways and Hydro- 
Elootrio Companies under 

the management of Messrs. 
Tata Hydro LleUne Agencies 
Ltd arising in the State 
General jurisdiction over the 
whole State 
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|3 Bombay —could 

I 


i4 Madhya Pradnh 


I 


I 


I 


l 


5 Madras 


6 Orwm 



(*») Civil Judge# (Senior 
Division) , Kaira, Pouch 
Mahals, Broach ^urat 
Thaua, Xhraediifte&i West 
Kbandesh, Nasik, Satam 
| North Satara South Bel 
| gaum Bijupui Dharwar, 
Hubli (Jaluka), Kanara, 

, Ltataiv^iu Ban rue Kantha, 

1 Sabar Kantha Kolhapur, 
Baroda Uihsam and \me 
roll Districts 

[tii) Jud e Lai our ( ourts 

(а) JaLgaoi 

(б) Sholapui 

(tv) Judge, (stiii I ol Small 
Causes, Poona 
(u) Civil Judge (Junior Dm 
l aion) 

I (a) Uibag 

I (6) t adag 

(c) Vh 

(d) i )kh irnui lal 

(i) Di trict and amons 
Jud^s Nagpiu Wurdha, 

I Jublnlpuie lloshangtibad, 
Ihhmdwaia, Khandwa 
I (\imar), Raipura, Amraoti, 
Akola, Drug at Kajnand 
gftou and Kaigarh 
(ft) ( ivil Tudgeu (Class 1) 
Chanda Betul Balaghat, 

| keotmd Buidana, Kham- 
gaon, Jagadalpur and 
| Ambikapur 


(wt) Sul l)ivis onal Officer 

(а) Korea, Bhikunthpur 

(б) Sarangarh Kaigarh 
District 

(c) Jashpiu, Kaigarh 

1 District 

1 Commissioner ut Laboui 
l 2 Deputy ( mimiSHioner ot "| 
| labour l 

I 3 Assist iiit ( ommiHaioner | 
ot Labour J 

1 District MagistiHti KaU 
hnnrli 


3 


Within their r emotive Di»* 
tnctfl The jurisdiction of 
Cm! Judge, Dhanv&r does 
not extend to Hubli and 
Gadag Taluk&s The juris¬ 
diction of Civil Judge* I 
Ameroli doe* not extend to 
Okhamanilal Taluka 


Kant Khandesh District 
Sholapur District 
Poona District 


Kola La District ' 

Gadag Taluka | 

Dangs District 
Okharaandal Taluka 
Within tlu. Districts under 
their jurisdiction * 


Within thoir respective' 
Districts Thi jurisdiction 
ot Civil J udge, Buldana does 
not extend to Kiiamgaon, 
J alg&on and Melkhapur Taluks 
Those Taluks are under the 
jurisdiction of Cm! Judge, 
Khamgaon 

Korea Sub Division 

Ssrangarh ib Division 

J ishpur Sub-i)n isiou 

W bole State 

W hole State As additional j 
( oitumssloners for Workmen*!* 
Compensation j 

Kalalumdi District i 


•The District and Sessions Judge, Nagpur is tl p Commissioner for W orkmon's Com 
penaation for Nagpur and Bhandam Districts 

The District and Sessions Judge, Jubbalpore, is the Cora miss inner for Workmen’s 
Compensation for Tubbalpore Mandla and Bangor Districts 

The District anH Sessions Judge, Raipur, is the (ommissioner foi Workmen’s Com 
pensation for Raipui and Bilaspur Districts 

The District Bonn ions Judge, Amraoti, is the OommiBaioiiar for Workmen’s Com pen- 
ntfoB Cor Ann o4i nod Yoofcmal Dmtaets> 
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2 


2. All Additional District 
Magistrates. 


3. Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 
Talchar. 

1. Senior Sub-Judges 


2. Sub-Divisional Officer 
Kulu, Kangra. 

District Officers 


I 


1. Commissioner, Workmen’s | 

Compensation. I 

2. Second Commissioner j 
Workmen’s Compensation, j 

3. Deputy Commissioner, Dar- j 
j eel mg and Jalpaiguri. I 


Judge Small Causes Court, 
Ajmer. 

1 District Magistrates : 

(а) Sehore 

(б) Raison 

(c) Additional District 
Magistrate, Sehore. 

Additional District Magistrate,! 
Bilaspur. I 


3 


Within their respective juris¬ 
diction. The areas of the’ 
ei-Talchar State doer 
not fall within the jurisdiction 
of the Additional District I 
Magistrate Dhankanal for 
purposes of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 

Talchar Sub-Division of the 
Dhankanal District. | 

Within their respective' 
District. The jurisdiction of 1 
the Senior Sub-Judge Kan¬ 
gra does not extend to the 
Kulu Sub-Division. 

Kulu Sub-Division. 


Within their respective Dis-j 
tricts. Some of the District 
Officers also function as 
Commissioners in respect ot 
certain protions of the Indian 
Railways.* 

Whole State. 

Whole State (to deal with' 
cases under section 10 of the 
Act). 

To deal with distribution cases 
transferred to them for pay- ( 
ment of compensation money 
to persons living within 1 , 
their respective jurisdio- 1 
tions. I 

i 

Whole State. | 


Sehore District. 
Raison District. 

City of Bhopal. 

Whole State. 


♦District Muttra : (a) G. I. P, Railway —Agra-Delhi Chord, Agra-Muttra; (6). 
B, B. ft C. I. Railway—Kanpur-Achnrra Section, Muctrn-Achncra. MoradabAd 
District ■ (a) E. T. Railway—Main Line, Bareily-Moradabad : (6) R. ft K. Railway— 
Lalkna, Kashipur extension. Banaras District: (a) E. I. Railway—Main Line, Banaras 
J *Aghai from Sayed Raja to Sarai Kansarai Railway station, from Banaras to Khalispur 
Railway station ; (6) B. ft N. W. Railway—Banaras-Allahabad • (c) O. T. Railway— 
Ram Rsjwari to Raja Talab Railway station, from Eatka to Jangiganj Railway statioa. 
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1 

2 

3 

13 Coorg 

District Judge, Coorg 1 Wnole State 



14. Ddht 

Judge Small Causes Court 

Whole State 



15. Himachal Pradesh 

Deputy Commissioners I 

i 

Within their 
triots 

respective 

Die. 

1 

ie. k*u* 1 

District Judge, Kutch 

Whole State 



17. Vindhya Pradesh 

Deputy Commissioners 

Within their respective 
tricts 

Du. 

18. Andaman and , 

Nicobar Island i I 

Deputy Commissioner, An* ^ 
daman and Nicobar Islands i 

Whole of Andaman and Nieo- 
bir Islands 
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APPENDIX VI 

LIST OF WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 

Registered Trade Unions having Membership of 1*000 or more 

The list of workers’ organisations, given below, has been arranged 
according to Part A, Part B and Part C States. The lists for Part 
A and Part C States are based on the annual returns under the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. It was not iound possible to obtain 
up-to-date trade union returns under the Act from all these States. 
In the case of Assam, Bihai, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Punjab, Ajmer and Delhi, the 1949-50 returns have been utilised and 
the list has been corrected up to 31st March, 1950. For Orissa, Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal, the 1948-49 returns had to be utilised and 
the list has been corrected up to 31st March, 1949. It may be 
mentioned that for the 1949-50 returns a revised industrial classifica¬ 
tion has been used for grouping the workers’ organisations. The 
lists relating to Part B States are based on the data supplied by the 
Governments of these States, either in the annual returns under 
their Trade Union Acts or in reply to questionnaires issued by the 
Labour Bureau. 

Figures of membership are given in brackets. In case of 
federations, these figures relate to the affiliated member-unions. 

PART A STATES 

AsiiAM 

Mining and Quarrying : 

A.O.C. Labour Union, Digboi. (4,979) 

A.O.C. Contractors’ Labour Union, Digboi (1.117) 

Plantations : 

Cachar Cha-Sramik Umon. Silchar, Cachar (42,0271 
Surma Upatyaka Cha-Sramik Union, Karimganj. (17.900) 
Jorhat Jilla Chah Mazdooi Sangha, I.N.T.IT.C. Office, Jorhat, 
Sibsagar. (10,145) 

Assam Cha Karamchan Sangha, Cinnamara. (7,000) 

Tezpur Jeela Chah Mazdoor Sangha, Tezpur. (5,024) 

Indian Tea Employees’ Union, Silchar (1,421) 

Transport , Storage and Communication . 

Assam Railway Labour Association, Pandu. (16,529) 

Labour Union, Assam Railway, Pandu. (8,195) 

Bihar 

Manufacturing : 

The Tata Workers’ Union. Jamshedpur. (20,659) 

Mica Labour Union, Hazaribagh. (7,607) 

Noamundi Mazdoor Union, Noamundi. (4,421) 

Monghyr Tobacco Manufacturing Workers’ Union, Monghyr. 
(3,515) 

Dalmianagar Mazdoor Sewa Sangh, Dalmianagar (2,3fi2) 

Tata Locomotive and Engineering Workers’ Union Golmuri. 

0237) 
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Bihar— contd. 

Manufacturing— contd. 

Reliance Pottery Workers’ Union, Manbhum. (1,701) 

The Indian Iron and Steel Co. Miners' and Workers' Union, 
Manbhum. (1,431) 

Japla Labour Union, Japla. (1,404) 

Chapra Mazdoor Sabha, Balrampur. (1,167) 

Khelan Cement Mazdoor Union, Ranchi. (1,128) 

Indian Leaf Tobacco Development Labour Union. Darbhansa. 
(1,123) 

Bihar Fire Bricks and Potteries Workers' Union. Manbhum. 
(1,050) 

Mining and Quarrying : 

Koyala Mazdoor Panchayat, Manbhum. (21,288) 

Chotanagpur Coalfield Workers’ Union, Hazanbagh (10,489) 
The Coal Workers’ Union, Giridih. (7,090) 

The Tatas' Collieries Labour Association. Jamdoba Colliery, 
Jealgora. (5,612) 

State Railway Colliery Mazdoor Union, Hazaribagh. (5,345) 
Kumardhubi Workers’ Union, Kumardhubi. (4,975) 

Mosabam Mines Laboui Union, Singhbhum. (4,018) 

Bokaro Coalfield Workers’ Union, Hazaribagh. (4,014) 

South Karangpura Coal Mines Union, Hazaribagh. (3,210) 
Hazaribagh District Coal Mazdoor Union, Hazaribagh. (2,348) 
Macneil 'Collieries Workers’ Union, Manbhum. (2,107) 

Chanch Chirkunda Coal Workers’ Union Manbhum. (1,777) 
Baulia Quarries Mazdoor Sangh, Shahbad. (1,636) 

Rohtas Industries Mazdoor Sangh, Dalmianagar. (1.530) 

Indian Mining and Construction Co.’s Employees Union, 
Hazaribagh. (1,466) 

Services : 

Darbhanga Distt. Board Employees’ Association, Laheriasarai 
(1,014) 

Transport , Storage and Communication : 

Motor Workers’ Union, Ranchi. (3,097) 

East Indian Railway Ministerial Staff Association, Monghyr. 
(1,019) 

Miscellaneous * 

Golmuri Tinplate Workers’ Union, Singhbhum. (3,073) 

Lohat Sugar Factory Labour Union, Darbhanga. (1,464) 
Motihan Sugar Mill Labour Union, Motihari. (1,124) 
Champaran Sugar Factory Mazdoor Union, Champaran. (1,032) 

Bombay 

Agriculture and Allied Activities : 

Tilaknagar Kamgar Union, Belapur. (1,725) 

Belapur Kamgar Union, Belapur. (1,611) 

Sakharwadi Kamgar Union. Bombay. (1,400) 
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Bombay— contd. 

Commerce : 

The Bombay Automobile Employees' Union, Bombay. (2,910) 
The Ahmedabad Gumasta Mahamandal, Ahmedabad. (1,814) 
Electricity , Gas, Water and Sanitary Services : 

Ahmedabad Electricity Employees’ Union, Ahmedabad. (1,310) 
Manufacturing : 

The Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay. (48,887) 

The Weaving Workers’ Union, Ahmedabad. (26,450) 

The Mill Mazdoor Sabha, Bombay. (23,819) 

The Throstle Workers’ Union, Ahmedabad. (20,940) 

The Bombay Girm Kamgar Union, Bombay. (15,662) 

The Card, Blow and Frame Workers’ Union, Ahmedabad. (10,280) 
The Winders’ Union, Ahmedabad. (4,662) 

The Mill Majooi Sabha, Ahmedabad. (4,200) 

Majoor Mahajan Mandal, Baroda. (4,188) 

The National Engineering Workers’ Union, Bombay. (4,003) 
Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Kalol. (3,947) 

The Kurla Girm Kamgar Sangh, Kurla. (3,913) 

The Engine Mechanic and Power Plant Workers’ Union, 
Ahmedabad (3,745) 

The Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Amalnei. (3,605) 
Ammunition Factory Workers’ Union, Kirkee (3,444) 

The Bombay Textile Clerks’ Union, Bombay, (3,439) 

The Rashtriya Girm Kamgar Sangh, Sholapur. (3,341) 

The Gokak Girm Rashtriya Mazdoor Sangh, Bombay. (3,156) 
The Lai Bawta Girni Kamgar Union, Sholapur (2,446) 

The Chemical Mazdoor Sabha (2,400) 

Bombay Geneial Employees’ Association, Bombay (2,192) 
Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Patlad. (2,105) 

The Textile Labour Union, Nadiad. (2,023) 

The Bombay Press Employees’ Union, Poona. (2,006) 

The Rashtriya Girm Mazdoor Sangh, Hubli (2,003) 

Bidi Kamgar Sangh, Sinnar (1,939) 

Majoor Mahajan Mandal. Navsan. (1,832) 

The Tata Chemicals Kamgar Sangh, Mithapur (1,805) 

The Bidi Kamgar Sabha, Poona. (1.700) 

The Times of India Indian Employees’ Union, Bombay (1,611) 
The Mumbai Woollen Mill Kamgar Union, Bombay. (1,561) 
Ahmedabad Factory Kamdar Sangh, Ahmedabad (1,550) 

The Textile Labour Union, Broach. (1,548) 

' The Uran Peta Mithagar Kamkari Sangh. (1,527) 

The Surat Silk Mill Workers’ Union, Bombay. (1,491) 

The Gujarat Sarni Kamdar Association. Ahmedabad, (1,429) 
Rashtriya Wimco Kamgar Sangh, Ambarnath. (1,326) 
Association of the Civilian Employees of the 512 Command 
I.E.MJE. Workshop, Kirkee. (1.30Q) 

The Godrej and Boyce Workers* Union, Bombay. (1*243) 
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Bombay— concld. 

Manufacturing—contd. 

The Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Dhulia. (1,191) 

The Textile Labour Union, Cambay. (1,171) 

The Chalisgaon Girni Kamgar Union, Chahsgaon. (1,145) 

The Metal Mazdoor Sabha, Bombay. (1,113* 

The Rashtriya Gimi Kamgar Sangh, Poona (1,100) 

Services : 

Bombay Municipal Kamgar Sangh, Bombay (6,853) 

Central Excise Employees' Union, Bombay (2,557) 

Ahmedabad Municipal Servants’ Association, Ahmedabad. (1,974) 
Ahmedabad Municipal Shikshak Mandal, Ahmedabad. (1,210) 

The Municipal Workers' Union, Bombay (1,006) 

Transport, Storage and Communication 

The National Seamen's Union of India, Bombay. (37,786) 

The G.I.P. Railway National Railway Workers’ Union, Bombay 
(32,033) 

The G.I.P. Railway Mazdoor Panchayat, Bombay. (27,886) 

The G.I.P. Railwaymen's Union, Bombav (10,426) 

The B.B. & C.I. Railway Employees’ Union, Bombay (14,037) 
The B.B. & C.I. Railway Employees Association, Bombay. 
(9,211) 

Bombay Dpck Workers' Union, Bomba> (7.805) 

The Seamen’s Union, Bombay (7,038) 

The Petroleum Workers’ Union. (4,320) 

The B.E.S.T Workers’ Union, Bombay. (4,149) 

The Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Union, Bombay. (3,050) 
The Barsi Light Railwaymen’s Union, Bombay. (1,652) 

The Bombay Taxi Association, Bombay. (1,647) 

Air India Employees’ Union, Bombay. (1,401) 

The Victoria Drivers’ Sangh, Bombay (1,285) 

The Bombay Stevedores and Do'k Labourers’ Union, Bombay. 
(1,272) 

Union of the Stafl of the Scindia and Associated Companies, 
Bombay. (1,174) 

The Motor Drivers’ and Motor Workers' Association, 
Ahmedabad. (1,157) 

The Belgaum District Motor Drivers’. Conductors’ and Cleaners' 
Union. (1,033) 

The Bombay Port Trust General Workers’ Union, Bombay. 
(1,009) 

Miscellaneous . 

The Bombay Hotel Kamgar Union, Bombay (3,313) 

The Ordnance Depot Workers’ Union, Talegaun (2,713) 

The Central Ordnance Depot Workers’ Union, Dehu (2,166) 

The Indian Motion Pictures Employe os’ Umor, Bombay. (1,749) 
The Treatre Employees' Union, Bombay (1,280) 
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Madhya Pradesh 

Mining and Quarrying : 

1. Madhya Pradesh Rashtriya Coal Mines Workers’ Union, 

Chindwara (6,475). 

2. C. P. Mine Workers’ Union, Chindwara. (1,543) 
Manufacturing : 

1. Independent Labour Party’s CP. & Berar Bidi Workers’ 

Union, Nagpur. (4,891). 

2. Independent Labour Party’s Cotton Mill Workers' Union, 

Nagpur. (3,864) 

3. Rashtriya Mill Majoor Sangh, Nagpui. (3,000) 

4. Nagpur Textile Union, Nagpur. (2,253) 

5. Burhanpur National Textile Workers’ Union, Burhanpur. 

(2,063) 

6. Hinganghat Girni Majoor Sangh, Hinganghat. (1,964) 

7. Depot Kamgar Union, Jabalpur. (1,938) 

8. Tapti Mill Majoor Sangh, Burhanpur. (1,778) 

9. Gun Carriage Factory Labour Union, Jabalpur. (1,454) 

10. Rashtriya Mill Majoor Sangh, Achalpur. (1,160) 

11. Labour Union Ordnance Factory, Katm. (1,071) 

Transport, Storage and Communication : 

1. All India Railwaymen’s Union, Nagpur (10,309). 

Madras 

Docks and Ports : 

The Madras Port Trust Employees' Union, Madras (2,047) 
Madras Harbour Dock Workers’ Union, Madras. (1,941) 
Vizagapatam Harbour and Port Trust Workers' Union, Visakha- 
patnam. (1,257) 

Plantations : 

The Nilgin District Estate Workers' Union. Coonoor. (21,505) 
The Coimbatore District Estate Workers’ Union, Valparai. 
(11,911) 

The Estates Staff Union of South India, Coonoor. (2,132) 
Printing Presses : 

Madras Government Press Workers' Union, Madras. (1,012) 
Railways including Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways : 

South Indian Railway Workers* Union, Golden Rock, Madras. 
(12,176) 

South Indian Railway Employees' Association, Thambaram. 
(3.500) 

South Indian Railway Loco Transportation Association, Erode. 
(1,440) 

The S.I. Railway Ex-Servicemen Employees’ Association, Golden 
Rock, Madras. (1,281) 

Simpsons' Group Company Workers’ Union, Madras. (1,124) 
Textiles : 

The Madras Labour Union (For Textile Workers), Madras. 
(9,716) 

The Madura Labour Union (For Textile Workers), Madhurai. 

(4,628) 
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Textiles—contd 

Papanasam Labour Union, Papanasam (4,319) 

Coimbatore District Textile Workers’ Union. Coimbatore. 
(3,775) 

Nellimarla Jute Mill Workers’ Union, Nellimarla (1,732) 
Mahalakshmi Textile Mill Labour Well are Union, Pas uma lai, 
Madhurai (1,535) 

Tuticonn Mill Labourers’ Union Tuticorm (1,307) 

Miscellaneous 

The Madura Hotel Thozhilalar Sangam, Madhurai (2,170) 

The Anaparti ILTD National Workers’ Union, Anaparti, E 
Godavari (1,856) 

The ILTD Company Staff Association, Chirala (1,685) 

The Western India Match Factory Workers’ Union, Thiruvo- 
thiyur ( 1,569) 

The Imperial Bank of India, Indian Staff Union Madras (1,105) 

Orissa 

Miscellaneous 

Cuttack District Primary Teachers’ Union, Cuttaik (5 090) 

Dera Colliery Labour Union Dcra (1,556) 

Baldsore District Primary Teachers' Union, Balasore (1,301) 

* Punjab 

Test les 

The New Egerton Woollen Mills Workers' Union, DhariwaL 
(1,481) 

Miscellavcous 

Amritsar Labour Federation, Amritsar (1,072) 

Uttar Pradesh 

Engineering 

Kanpui Electric Supply Workers’ Union Kanpur (1,487) 

Hydro Electnr Emp’oytes’ Union, Moradabad (1,05 4 ) 

Railways (induding Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways ). 

OT Railwa> men’s Union, Golghar (50 010) 

The El Railwaymen’ Union, Lucknow (34,229) 

OT Railway Staff Welfare Union, Gorakhpur (6,326) 

The Rashtnya Ekka Tonga Driver Union Agra (1 500) 

Sugar : 

LH Sugar Factories Mazdooi Union Pilibhit (2,725) 

Shanker Mazdoor Sangh Gorakhpur (1 431) 

Mazdoor Sangh Maholi Tiiava-ke-Tu S tapur (1,300) 

Upper India Chini Mill Mazdoor Union Muzaffainagar (1,256) 
Shakkar Mill Mazdooi i niun Haidoi (1,244) 

Diamond Sugar Mill M izdoor Union, Gorakhpur. (1,223) 
Carew & Co Ltd. Mazdoor Union, Shahjahanpur. (L210). 
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Uttar Pradesh— contd. 

Sugar —contd. 

Sugar Mill Mazdoor Union, Barabanki. (1,122) 

Lord Krishna Sugar Mill Workers Union, Saharanpur. (1,122) 
Ram Laxaman Sugar Mill Mazdoor Union, Meerut. (1,120) 
Mazdoor Sangh, Hargaon, Sitapur. (1,116) 

Chini Mill Mazdoor Union, Meerut. (1,058) 

The Chini Mill Mazdoor Union, Muzaffamagar. (1,045) 

Laksar Sugar Factory Labour Union, Laksar, Distt. Saharanpur. 
(1,013) 

S.S. Mill Labour Union, Simbhaoli. (1,007) 

Chini Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Gorakhpur. (1,002) 

Textiles : 

Sooti Mill Mazdoor Union, Kanpur. (16,804) 

Suti Mill Mazdoor Union, Agra. (3,500) 

Kanpur Mazdoor Congress, Kanpur. (3,215) 

Congress Mazdoor Sangh, Aligarh. (1,957) 

Jai Hind Mazdoor Sangh. Banaras. (1,482) 

Jute Mill Mazdoor Sabha, Gorakhpur. (1,457) 

Agra Zila Bunkar Sangh, Agra. (1,350) 

Miscellaneous : 

Cigarette Workers Union, Saharanpur. (2,277) 

Harness & Saddlery Factory Employees Union, Kanpur. (2,365) 
Kapra Karamchari Mandal, Kanpur. (1,096) 

West Bengal 

Agriculture : 

Sarva Dharma Samanya Krisak Samity. (3,000) 

Dock and Port Trust : 

Calcutta Dockers’ Union. (13,102) 

Dock Mazdur Union, Calcutta. (9,427) 

National Union of Port Trust Employees, Calcutta. (3,000) 
Calcutta Porters’ Union. (1,500) 

Engineering : 

Bird & Co. Workers’ Union. (8,888) 

Iron Factory Workers’ Union. (3,843) 

Garden Reach Workshop Employees’ Union, Calcutta. (3,1G0) 
Bums’ Labour Union. (2,922) 

Bharatia Electric Steel Co. Employees’ Union. (1,619) 

India Electric Works Majdur Union. (1,255) 

Allen Berry (Hazrah Road) Mazdur Congress. (1,048) 

Central P.W.D. Workers’ Union. (1,017) 

Britannia Engineering Works Mazdur Union. (1,000) 

Municipalities : 

Calcutta Corporation Workers’ Union. £8,434) 

Calcutta Corporation Workers’ Federation. (8,000) 

Howrah Municipal Employees’ Association. (3,000) 

Calcutta Corporation Employees' Association. (1,919) 



UBT OF WORKERS' QRGANTKATIOJC* 
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Wiot Bengal— contd. 


Printing Press : 

Press Employees' Association, Calcutta. (8,458) 

Railways (including Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways ): 

E.I. Railway Employees’ Association. (50,155) 

E.I. Rail Road Workers’ Union. (45,408) 

E.I. Railwaymen’s Congress. (32,024) 

All Bengal Rickshaw Union. (28,055) 

Bengal Nagpur Railway Indian Labour Union. (22,903) 

B.N.R. Employees’ Union. (9,933) 

I.G.N.R. Employees’ Union. (3,036) 

Calcutta Bus Mazdoor Union, Calcutta. (3,000) 

Indian Steam Navigation Workers’ Union, Calcutta. (2,079) 

East Bengal Railwaymen’s Union. (1,500) 

Martin’s Light Railway Workers’ Union. (1,383) 

B.N. Railwaymen’s Congress. (1,300) 

Railway Press Workers’ Union. (1,110) 

All India Train Examiners’ Welfare Committee. (1,089) 
Advisory Committee of Carters, Calcutta. (1,028^. 

Bengal Motor Industries & Transport Workers’* union, Calcutta. 
(1,003) 

Seamen : 

Indian Seamen’s Union, Calcutta. (6,044) 

Indian National Maritime Union, Calcutta. (3,963) 

Textiles : 

Bengal Chatkal Mazdoor Union, Calcutta. (23,102) 

Budge-Budge Jute Mill Workers’ Union, Budge-Budge. (12,041) 
Bengal Provincial Chatkal Mazdoor Union. (10,460) 

Birla Jute Mill Workers' Union. (6,031) 

Howrah (Jute) Mills Karmachari Sangha^ (4,^8) 

Hukumchand Chatkal Sramik Sangha. (^,209) 

Bansberia Jute Mills Labour Union. (4,183) 

Cossipore Jute Press Workers’ Union, Calcutta. (4,000) 

Sri Hanuman Chatkal Mazdur Union, Calcutta. (3,638) 

Bengal Jute Mills Co. Mazdur Union. (3,605) 

Kankinarah Reliance Chatkal Mazdur Union. (3,500) 

Cossipore Chitpore Jute Press Workers’ Union. (3,465) 
Bangalaxmi Sutakal Mazdur Congress. (3,000) 

Standard Jute Mill Workers’ Union. (2,587) 

K jnarhati Jute Mills Employees’ Union. (2,207) 

Titagarh No. 1 & 2 Chatkal Mazdur Union. (2,126) 

Bansberia Mill Employees’ Union. (2,039) 

Dakhindari Chatkal Mazdoor Union, Calcutta. (1,957)» 

Auckland Chatkal Mazdur Union. (1,897) 

Baranagar Jute Mills Employees’ Union (1,846) 

LTi93PofLB 
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West Bengal— contd . 

Textiles—contd. 

Anglo India Jute Mills Employees’ Union, (1,739) 
Rampooria Cotton Mills Workers’ Union. (1,703) 
Matiaburz Jute Workers’ Union. (1,530) 

Bengal Cotton Mills Workers’ Union. (1,507) 

Basanti Cotton Mills Sramik Union. (1,213) 

Beliaghata Jute Mills Workers’ Union. (1,200) 
Champdany Jute Mill Employees’ Union. (1,199) 

Gouripur Co. Employees’ Union. (1,155) 

Bangasri Cotton Mills Workers’ Union. (1,059) 

TraTmvays : 

Calcutta Tramways Workers’ Union, Calcutta. (7,581> 
Calcutta Tramways Employees’ Union, Calcutta. (2,675 > 
Calcutta Tram Mazdoor Panchayet, Calcutta. (1,449) 

Miscellaneous : 

Asansol Colliery Mazdur Congress. (12,000) 

Dooars Chabagan Mazdoor Sangha. (10,000) 
lshapore Ordnance Factory Mazdoor Union. (8,000) 

Posts and Telegraphs Industrial Workers’ Union. (4,414) 
Dunlop Rubber Factory Labour Union. (4,125) 

Imperial Bank of India', Indian Staff Association. (3,538) 
Bata Mazdur Union. (3,311) 

Street Hawkers’ and Vendors’ Union. (2,869) 

Paper Mills Employees’ Union. (2,538) 

Shop Assistants’ Association of Bengal. (2,485) 

Bengal Kagazkal Mazdur Union. (2,433) 

Refractory and Cerarruc Workers’ Union. (2,245) 

All Bengal Tannery Mazdoor Union (2,233) 

Darjeeling Cha Kaman Mazdoor Sangha (2,000) 

Oriental Gas Karmacham Sangha. (1,820) 

Naskarpura Telkal Mazdur Union ( 1.784) 

Howrah DiMrirt Paint Workers' Union (1,733) 

All Bengal IL^pital Workers’ Union (1,618) 

All Bengal Oharmaker Mazdoor Union (1,602) 

Calcutta Sramik Mondal. (1,600) 

Calcutta Mint Workers’ Union. (1,546) 

Wimco M^jdur Union (1,515) 

Bengal Oil & Petrol Workers’ Union. (1,400) 

Dooars Tea Garden Indian Employees’ Association (1,397) 
Mazer Dabri Demanporc Cha Mazdoor Union. (1,368) 
Gramophone Workers’ Welfare Union. (1,350) 

Bengal Motion Pictures Employees’ Union. (1,338) 

M/s. Balmer Lawrie & Co. Ltd. Employees’ Union. (1,306) 
Mackinon’s Employees’ Association. (1,285) 

Bengal Paper Mill Mazdoor Union. (1,279) 

India Paper Pulp Workers' Union, (1,240) 

All Bengal Rationing Employees’ Association, (1,135) 
Bhaladia Sand Line Mazdpor Congress. (1 T 100) 



LIST or workers’ ORGANISATIONS 


Ml 


Wist Bengal— contd. 

Miscellaneous-* contd. 

Ramnagar Cane £c Sugar Co. Ltd, Employees' Union. (1,028) 
Burmah Shell Employees' Association. (1,011) 

Brooke Bond Employees’ Union. (1,002) 

Bengal Chemical Mazdoor Union. (1,001) 

West Bengal Flour Mills Mazdoor Congress. (1,000) 

Esavi India Match Manufacturing Co. Mazdoor Union. (1,000) 

PART B STATES 
Hyderabad 

Collieries : 

The Tandur Collieries Workers’ Union, Bellampally. (2,861) 
Miscellaneous : 

The All Hyderabad Ayurvedic Union, Hyderabad (1,500) 
Madhya Bharat 

Textiles : 

Indore Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Indore. (15,648) 

Mazdoor Congress, Gwabor. (2,245) 

Ujjain Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Ujjain. (1,730) 


Mysore 

Engineering : * 

The Hindustan Aircraft Labour Association, Bangalore. (6,000) 
The Mysore Iron & Steel Works Labour Association, 
Bhadravathi. (4,467) 

Railways (including Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways ): 

Mysore State Railway Employees’ Association, Mysore. (3^27) 


Textiles : . , , , 

Bmny Mills Labour Association, Bangalore (5,509) , t ,\ rrx ^ 

Mysore Mills Labour Association, Bangalore. f 12,068) 

Sri Krishnarajendra Mills Labour Associatiq^T^sorb! u 'i 2029) 
Mysore Spun Silk Mills Labour Asspciation, * C^aHi^flpfitna. 
(1,026) ' V 

Miscellaneous : ’ 

Nandydroog Mines Labour AsqQcj^tio^ 

The Oorgaum Mines Lstoq*’ 

Minerva Mills Ltd. Labour Association, i@Wg*lor^q^#(o) 
Mysore Sugaf ^Coj >Erb/ployees ; AssomfoPtt, 

The ChamtAbtt r Reef Mihes Labi^^gpp^t^t^ 


(1,46a>0f.- I; /hi, n fin- l >u>( ',W Ihir v/i 2 noUuQ 
GoverAfhfeitt Eltfcbrifc 1 Facfcnty rJyaftf&W 

fcbnu/l nontT T t j/ioW siaLnu^T 

T La toed ’ 

.noig^soWf »?teii(lfes • >IadXOTni 

Tobacco Manufacturers' Ltd. AssociatiotIC®hhgs^^|orj(A®wl 
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Rajasthan 

Railways (including Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways): 

The Jodhpur Railwaymen’s Union, Jodhpur. (3,541) 

The Jodhpur Railway Labour Union, Jodhpur. (3,300) 

Sanyukta Rajasthan Railway Karamchari Sangh, Udaipur, 
a,270) 

Textiles : 

Shri Umed Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Pali. (1,880) 

Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Bhilwara. (1,572) 

Kishangarh Mill Rashtriya Mazdoor Congress, Kishangarh. 

( 1 , 000 ) 

Saurashtra 

Railways (including Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways ): 

Saurashtra Railway Naukariyat and Kamdar Mandal. 
Bhavnagar. (1,955) 

Textiles : 

The Textile Labour Union, Bhavnagar. (3,764) 

The Maharana Mills Majoor Mahajan Sangh, Porbunder. (2,200) 
Travancore-Cochjn 

Docks and Ports : 

Cochin Thuramukha Thozhilali Sangham, Cochin. (2,255) 
Plantations : 

High Range Workers’ Union, Munnar. (3,688) 

Estate Staff’s Union of South India, Thiruvalla. (1,299) 
Railways (including Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways ): 

All Travancore Navika Thozhilali Sangham, Alleppey. (4,040) 
Travancore State Transport Non-Pcnsionable Employees’ 
Union, Nagercoil. (2,600) 

Akhila Kerala Navika Thozhilali Sangham, Cochin. (1,228) 
Textiles : 

Sitaram Textile Labour Congress, Trichur. (1,780) 

Alagappa Textile Workers’ Congress, Alagappanagar. (1,219) 
Quilon Textile Workers’ Union, Quilon. (1,118) 

Miscellaneous : 

Ambalappuzha Shertallai Malsya Vyavasaya Thozhilali 
Congress, Alleppey. (4,715) 

Ambalappuzha Shertallai Coir Vyavasaya Thozhilali Union, 
Alleppey. (4,572) 

The Travancore Mineral Workers’ Union, Chavara. (3,000) 
F.A.C.T. Employees’ Association, Alwaye. (1,544) 

Quilon Saw Mill Workers' Union, Quilon. (1,450) 

The Travancore Tile Workers’ Union, Quilon. (1,437) 

Kundara Cashewnut Workers’ Union, Kundara, (1,400) 

Nagercoil Varthaka ^hozhilallar Sangham. Nagercoil. (1,100) 
Ambalappuzha Taluk'Hepd Load Conveyance Workers’ Union, 
Alleppey. (1,051) 
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PART C STATES 

Ajmer 

Textiles : 

Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh, Beawar. (2,800) 

Textile Labour Union, Beawar. (1,291) 

Delhi 

Engineering : 

CP.W.D. Workers 1 Union, Delhi. (3,076) 

Railways (including Railway Workshops and Transport other than 
Tramways ): 

East Punjab Railwaymen’s Union, Delhi. (7,630) 

East Punjab Railway Union, Delhi. (5,062) 

E.P. Railway Staff Union, Delhi. (5,059) 

Staff Association Railway Clearing Accounts Office, Delhi, 
(1,135) 

Textiles : 

Birla Mills Labour Union, Delhi. (2,790) 

Textile Mazdoor Sangh, Delhi. (2,496) 

Textile Labour Union, Delhi. (2,423) 

Registered Federations of Trade Unions 
Bihar 

1. Bihar Provincial Central Bank of India Employees’ Associa¬ 

tion, Patna. (19) 

2. Bihar Local Bodies Employees’ Federation, Bihar. 

Bombay 

1. Federation of Bank Employees, Bombay. (19) 

2. The Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad. (6) 

3. The Bombay Provincial Primary Teachers’ Association, 

Bombay. 

Madhya Pradesh 

1. C.P. and Berar Provincial Primary Teachers’ Federation, 

Nagpur. (94) 

2. The Provincial Federation of Secondary School Teachers’ 

Association Nagpur. (18). 

3. C.P. and Berar Local Bodies Employees’ Federation, Nagpur, 

4. Chhattisgarh Colliery Workers’ Federation, Manendragarh. 

( 8 ). 

Madras 

1. The Madras Provincial Motor Transport and General Workers 1 

Federation, Madras. (33) 

2. The South India Sugar Mills Association, Madras. (12) 

3. All India Railwaymen’s Federation, Madras. 

Uttar Pradesh 

1. Tila Chini Mills Mazdoor Federation, Deoria. (18) 

West Bengal 

1. Bengal National Chamber of Labour. (162) 

2. Federation of Mercantile Employees’ Union. (96) 

3. Jute Workers’ Federation. (40) 

4. Overseas Insurance Employees’ Association. (17) ; 



APPENDIX VIl 

INDUSTRIAL LABOUR IN CHANDERNAGORE 

The Government of India took over the administration of the 
City of Chandemagore, a former French possession, on 2nd May, 
1950 on de facto transfer. The area comprised in the settlement is 
purely urban and has a total population of 38,284. A brief account 
of the extent of industrial employment in the area and the 
conditions of work and living of industrial workers is given below. 

Employment .—The only large industrial concern in Chander- 
nagore is the Gondolpara Jute Mill employing on the average 
about 2,600 workers daily of whom about 20 per cent, are women. 
There are a few other small industrial concerns and one municipality. 
The following table shows the industry-wise distribution of labour 
in the settlement. There is only one unit in each of the industries 
shown in the table. 

INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT IN CHANDERNAGORE 



Average number of workers 1 

daily i mployed | 

* 

Establishment 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Public WorkB Department 

28 


28 

Munir ipality 

189 

60 

249 

Julr Mill 

2,080 

520 

2,600 

Oil Mill 



60 

Fire Works Factory (Seasonal from March to 
November). 


j 

60 

Chemical and Pharmaceutical 



100 

Total 



3,077 


In the jute mill, recruitment is made through the Labour 
Bureau maintained by the mill while in all other concerns recruit¬ 
ment is made directly by the employers. The workers are mostly 
unskilled. 

Labour Legislation .—The French law 11 Code du Travail ” is in 
force in Chandemagore. Under this law no child under 14 years 
of age can be admitted as a worker. Night work between 9 pjn. 
and 5 a.m. is prohibited unless special permission of Government 
is obtained. Men under 18 and women cannot be employed 
between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Industrial workers as well 
as those employed in shops, hotels and restaurants, are to be given 
a weekly day of rest for a continuous period of 24 hours on Sunday. 
Factories employing more than 50 workers have to provide certain 
facilities in regard to health and hygiene. 
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the Gondolpara Jute Mill, however, does not follow the French 
law. It follows the Indian Factories Act 1948 and the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, 1923 and the rules framed thereunder by the 
Government of West Bengal and the Bengal Maternity Benefit Act, 
1939. 

One Councillor of the admimsti ative council has been appointed 
as labour Inspector but theie has nol been anv systematic inspection 
of factories so far. 

Wages, Housing and Welfare--The following are the monthly 
rates of wages and dearness allowance paid to employees of the 
Public V'orks Department, the municipality and the Gondolpara 
Jute Mill : 


1 

Bosk Wages 

Doamesa 

allowance 


Rs. 

Ed H. p. 

Public Works Department 

35 to r>£> 

30 0 0 

Municipality 

35 to 55 

30 0 0 

Juto Mill 

30 to 44 

32 8 0 


Casual workers are paid at the rate of Rs. 1-12-0 per day. 

The settlement is a rationed area, the supplies being made 
available by the Government oi India 

Many of the industrial workers in Chandernagore have their 
own homes Th n Gondolpara Jute Mill has provided 500 rooms for 
their workers Some of the jute mill workers also live in private 
houses paying rent at the late of Rs. 5 to Rs 10 per month. 

The Gcndolp^n Jut'* Mill has provided a day school for the 
education of the workers’ children and a night school for adults. 
They also run two dispensaries for the free treatment of their 
workers, a canteen, a cieche and a playground for the workers' 
recreation. 



APPENDIX Vlll 


SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

EXPLANATORY NOTE 

It is difficult to include in a publication like a Year Book an 
exhaustive bibliography of all books and reports dealing with Indian 
Labour. At the same time it is felt that a useful purpose would be 
served if a small list of official publications and of newspapers, 
journals, etc., relating to labour, were included in the Year Book. 
With this end in view, a circular letter was issued to various States 
and on tjta basis of the information received, supplemented by in¬ 
formation available in the Bureau, a Select Bibliography was pre- 
pared and published in the 1948-49 issue of the Year Book. This 
bibliography has been brought up-to-date as far as possible. It is 
divided into two sections : (1) dealing with reports, etc., and (2) 
dealing with journals, official and non-official. In regard to d), 
Reports of Courts of Enquiry, Adjudicators, etc., when published in 
a separate book form, have been included in the list. 

1. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS ON LABOUR MATTERS 
Government of India Publications 

A. Annual Reports. 

*1. Statistics of Factories subject to the Factories Act, 1934. 

*2. Note on the working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926. 

*3. .Workmen’s Compensation Statistics, together with a Note on 
the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. 

*4. Annual Report on the working of the Payment of Wages Act, 
1936, on Railways. 

*5. Annual Report on the working of the Hours of Employment 
Regulations on Indian Railways. 

6. Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines m India on 
the working o£ the Indian Mines Act, 1923. 

7. Annual Report on the working of the Tea Districts Emigrant 
Labour Act, 1932. 


♦Tile publication of these annual reports was suspended during 
the War* Summaries are, however, being published in the Indian 
Labour Gazette . Recently, the following reports have been published 
separately in booklets : 

(i) Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, during 

1946- 47 (Publication No. 5 of the Labour Bureau), 1949. 

(H) Working of the Workmen's Compensation Act , 1923, during 

1947 (Publication No. 6 of the Labour Bureau), 1949. 

(iii) Working of the Indian Trade Unions Act, 1928, during 

1947- 48 (Publication No. 7 of the Labour Bureau), 1950. 

(iv) Working of the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1923, during 

1948 (Publication No. 8 of the Labour Bureau), 1951. 
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t Report by the Railway Board on Indian Railway* (2 wls»). 

9. Census of Manufactures—India, published by the Directorate of 
Industrial Statistics, Ministry of Industry and Supply, (The first 
Annual Census for the year 1946 was published in two volumes in 
1949). 

10. Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in 
Ceylon. 

11. Large Industrial Establishments in India (Biennial). 

B. Reports of Committees and Commissions*. 

1. Report of the Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929-31; 
Evidence Volumes I to XI ; Annual Reports on action taken on the 
Recommendations of the Royal Commission. 

2. Reports of the Labour Investigation Committee (1944-46). 
Mam Report, 1946. 

Report on an enquiry into Conditions of Labour in— 

Bidi, Cigar and Cigarette Industries in India by D. V. Rege. 
Cement Industry by S. R. Deshpande. 

Cotton Mill Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Dockyards in India by D. V. Rege. 

Engineering and Minerals and Metal Industries in India by 
B. P. Adarkar. 

Gold Mimng Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Jute Mills Industry in India by S. R Deshpande. 

Manganese Mining Industry in India by D. V. Rege. 

Match Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Mineral Oil Industry in India by D. V. Rege. 

Non-Gazetted Railway Services by A. Mukhtar. 

Paper Mill Industry in India by S R Deshpande. 

Plantations in India by D. V. Rege. 

Ports by S. R. Deshpande. 

Principal Municipalities in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Silk Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Woollen Textile Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande. 

Report on Labour Conditions in— 

Carpet Weaving by A. Mukhtar. 

Central Public Works Department by B. P. Adarkar. 

Chemical Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Coir Mats and Matting Industry by A. Mukhtar. 

Cotton Ginning and Baling Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Glass Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Iron Ore Industry by B. P. Adarkar. 

Mica Mining and Mica Manufacturing Industry by B. P. 
Adarkar. 

Potteries by A. Mukhtar. 

Printing Presses by A. Mukhtar. 

_ Rice Mills by B. P . Adar kar._ _ __ 

•The Ministry of Labour, Government of India, have published 
a number of reports relating to : (al proceedings of the sessions of 
Indian Labour Conference and Standing Labour Committee ; and (b) 
work of the Indian delegation in the various sessions of the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference or in the various I.L.O. meetings. Theta 
reports are not mentioned here. 
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Report on Labour Conditions in—contd. 

Rickshaw Pullers by A. Mukhtar. 

Shellac Industry by B. P. Adarkar, 

Sugar Factories by A. Mukhtar. 

Tanneries and Leather Goods Factories by A. Mukhtar, 
Tram and Bus Services by A. Mukhtar. 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in the 
Coal Mining Industry in India by S. R. Deshpande, 1946. 

4. Report of the Mica Enquiry Committee, 1944-45. 

5. Report of the Indian Coal Fields Committee, 1946. 

6. Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee 
(Vol. I—Survey ; Vol. II—Recommendations ; Vol. Ill—Appendices ; 
and Vol. IV—Summary), 1946. 

7. Report of the Central Pay Commission, 1947. 

0. Report of the Fact-Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills), 
1947. 

9. Summary of the Proceedings of the Tea Plantation Labour 
Conference held at New Delhi on 8th and 9th January, 1947. 

10. Report of the Committee on Profit Sharing, 1948. 

11. Report of the Committee on Fair Wages, 1949. 

12. Summary of Proceedings of the Industrial Committee on Coal 
Mining (Second Session, Dhanbad, 13th and 14th September, 1940), 
1949. 

13. Summary of Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council of Labour (Lucknow, 19th to 21st November, 1948), 
1949. 

14. Summary of Proceedings of the Industrial Committee on 
Tanneries and Leather Goods Manufactories (Lucknow, 10th and 11th 
December, 1948), 1949. 

15. Report of the Railway Grainshop Enquiry Committee, 1948. 

16. Report of the Posts and Telegraphs Expert Committee, 1948. 

17. Summary of Proceedings of the Second Meeting of the Central 
Advisory Council of Labour at New Delhi on the 25th July, 1949 
(1950). 

18. Report of the Fiscal Commission, 1949-50, Vol. I (1950). 

C. Reports by Special Officers. Adjudicators, Courts of Enquiry, 

etc. 

1. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri. S. R. Deshpande) 
constituted under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to investigate certain 
grievances of the salt miners at Khewra, 1941. 

2. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri B. N. Rau) constituted 
under the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, to investigate the question of 
dearness allowance for railway employees, 1941. 

3. Report on Health Insurance for Industrial Workers by Professor 
B. P. Adarkar, 1944. 

4. Report on the Scheme of Social Insurance for Indian Seamen 
by Professor B. P. Adarkar and Dr. Laura Bodmer, 1946. 

5. The Health of the Industrial Worker in India—A report by 
Dr. T. Bedford of the Industrial Health Research Board of the Medical 
Research Council in the United Kingdom, 1946. 

6. Report regarding Representative Character of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress and the Indian Federation of Labour by Shri 
S. C, Joshi, Chief Labour Commissioner, 1947. 
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*?. Adjudication by the Hon’ble Bhri Justice G. S. Aajadhyakaha 
in the Trade Dispute between the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
and its non-gazetted employees, 1947. 

8. Adjudication by the Hon’ble Shn Justice G. S. Rajadhyaksha 
in the Trade Dispute between the nine Indian Government Railway 
Administrations and their respective workeis, 1947. 

9. Standards of Medical Care for Tea Plantations in India — A 
Report by Dr. E. Lloyd Jones, Deputy Director-General of Health 
Services (Social Insurance), 1947. 

D. Family Budget Reports. 


1—20. (On Enquiries conducted during 1943-45 by Shri S. R. 
Deshpande, Director, Cost of Living Index Scheme, Government of 
India), published in 1947-49. 

Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers at— 


1. Ahmedabad. 

2. Ajmer. 

3. Akola. 

4. Berhampur. 

5. Bombay. 

6. Cuttack. 

7. Dehri-on-Sone. 

8. Delhi. 

9. Gauhati. 

10. Howrah and Bally, 


11. Jalgaon. 

12. Jamshedpur. 

13. Jharia (colliery workers). 

14. Jubbulpore. 

15. Kharagpur. 

16. Ludhiana. 

17. Monghyr and Jamalpur. 

18. Sholapur. 

19. Silchar. 

20. Tinsukia. 


21. Report on an Enquiry into the Cost anu Standard of Living 
of Plantation Workers in South India (Publication No. 3 oi the Labour 
Bureau), 1948. 


22. Report on an Enquiry into the Cost and Standard of Living 
of Plantation Workers in Assam and Bengal (Publication No. 4 ol 
the Labour Bureau), 1948. 

E. Bulletins of Indian Industries and Labour. 


1. Indian Factory Law Administration by A. G. Clow (Bulletin 
No. 8). 

2. Conciliation and Arbitration by R. N. Gilchrist (Bulletin 
No. 23). 

3. Women’s Labour in Bengal Industries by Dagmar F. Curjel 
(Bulletin No. 31). 

4. Indian Maternity Benefit Schemes (Bulletin No. 32). 

5. Periods oi Wage Payment (Bulletin No. 34). 

fi. The Employment of Women in Mines (Bulletin No. 35). 

7. Indian Factory Legislation—A Historical Survey by A. G- 
Clow (Bulletin No. 37). 

8. Industrial Disputes in India, 1921-28 (Bulletin No. 43), 

9. Reduction of Hours of Work in Minos (Bulletin No. 49). 

10. State Action in respect of Industries, 1928-35 (Bulletin 
No. 57). 

11. Indian Labour Legislation, 1932-37 (Bulletin No. 61). 

12. Industrial Disputes in India, 1929-36 (Bulletin No. 62). 

13. Sickness Insurance (Bulletin No. 63). 
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Third Conferences of Labour MlnisteW 
(Held in 1940, 1941 and 1942) (Bulletin Nos. 70, 72 and 73). 

17. Indian Labour Legislation, 1937-43 (Bulletin No. 74). 

P. Special Publications issued by the Government of India. 

1. The State and Industry by A. G. Clow, 1928. 

2. Changes in the Occupational Distribution of Population by 
Dr. B. G. Ghate (Studies in Indian Economics issued by the Office of 
the Economic Adviser to the Government of India), 1940. 

3. Labour in India (Commemoration Volume, Preparatory Asian 
Regional Labour Conference, 1947). 

4. Elements of Industrial Well-Being by Sir Wilfrid Garrett 
(Publication No. 1 of the Labour Bureau), 1947. 

5. Problems of Indian Labour—A Symposium (Publication No. 2 
of the Labour Bureau), 1943. 

6. Cabinet Secretariat—Provincial Development Programmes, 
1949. 

7. Railway Board—Railway Workers in India, 1950. 

Publications issued by State Governments 

(Some of the State Governments publish separate annual re¬ 
ports on the working of the following Central Acts: (a) The Work¬ 
men’s Compensation Act, 1923 ; (b) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926 ; (c) The Factories Act; and (d) The Payment of Wages Act, 1936. 
Annual reports on the working of some of the State Acts, e.p., 
Maternity Benefit Acts and Shops and Establishments Acts, are also 
published. These reports are not mentioned in the following list). 

BENGAL (INCLUDING EAST BENGAL) 

1. Enquiry into Industrial Unrest, 1921. 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the Standard of Living of Jute Mill 
Workers in Bengal, 1930. 

3. Report on the activities of the Labour Department of the 
Government of West Bengal, Vol. I (January-March, 1948), Vol. II 
(May-December, 1948). 

4. Award in the matter of Industrial Disputes in the Jute Textile 
Industry in West Bengal between the employers of 89 specified jute 
mills and their workmen (31st August, 1948) 

5. Interim Report on a Sample Enquiry into the Living Condi¬ 
tions in the Bustees of Calcutta and Howrah, 1948-49 (1949). 

6. Report on a Sample Enquiry into the Living Conditions in the 
Bustees of Calcutta and Howrah, 1948-49 (1949). 

BIHAR 

1. Report of the Bihar Labour Enquiry Committee—2 Vols. 1940- 
41. 

2. Report on Industrial Housing Scheme in the State of Bihar, 
1950. 

3. Report on Incentive Bonus in Industry, 1950. 

BOMBAY 

A. Wages and Hours of Work. 

1. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the Cotton Mill Industry, 1921 (published in 1923). 

2. Report on an Enquiry into the Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the Cotton Mill Industry, 1923 (published in 1925). 
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5. Report on an Enquiry into Agricultural 
Presidency, 1900-22 (published in 1924). 


Wages in the Bombay 


6. Report on an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Condi¬ 
tions of Employment in the Retail Trade of some towns of the 
Bombay Presidency, 1936. 


B. General Wages Census. 


General Wages Census—Part I—Perennial Factories— 

(i) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ¬ 

ment in the Engineering Industry in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency (excluding Sind), May, 1934 (published in 1935). 

(ii) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of 

Employment in the Printing Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Sind), May, 1934 (published in 
1936). 

(iii) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ¬ 

ment in the Textile Industries (Cotton, Silk, Wool and 
Hosiery) in the Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind), 
May, 1934 (published in 1937). 

(iv) Report on Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions of Employ¬ 

ment in the Oils, Paints and Soap, Match Manufacturing 
and other Miscellaneous Industries in the Province of 
Bombay, May, 1934 (published in 1039) 

General Wages Census — Part II— Seasonal Factories— 

Report on an Enquiry into Wages, Hours of Work and Conditions 
of Employment in Seasonal Factories of Bombay Province, 1936 
(published in 1939). 

C. Family Budgets. 

1. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Budgets in Bombay, 
1921-22 (published in 1923). 

2. Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Family Budgets in 
Bombay City, 1922-24 (published in 1928). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Family Budgets of Cotton Mill 
Workers in Sholapur City, 1925 (published in 1928) 

4. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad, 1926 (published in 1928). 

5. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Bombay City, 1932-33 (published in 1935). 

6. Report on an Enquiry into Working Class Family Budgets in 
Ahmedabad, 1933-35 (published in 1937). 

D. Reports of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Com¬ 
mittee. 

1. Report of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Com¬ 
mittee, 1938-40, Vol. I (published in 1940|. 
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2, Reports of the Bombay Economic and Industrial Survey Com¬ 
mittee, 1938-40, Vol. II (published in 1941)— 


(i) Bombay City. 

(ii) Bombay Suburban. 

(iii) Ahmedabad. 

(iv) Broach and Panch Mahal. 

(v) Kaira. 

(vi) Surat. 

(vii) Ahmednagar. 

(viii) Nasik. 

(ix) East Khandesh. 

(x) West Khandesh. 


(xi) Kolaba. 

(xii) Poona. 

(xiii) Ratnagiri. 

(xiv) Satara. 

(xv) Sholapur. 

(xvi) Thana. 

(xvii) Belgaum. 
(xviii) Bijapur. 

(xix) Dharwar. 

(xx) North Kanara. 


E. Miscellaneous. 

1. Report of the Industrial Disputes Committee, 1921 (published 
in 1922). 

2. Report on the Labour Office Enquiry into Deductions from 
Wages or Payments in respect of Fines, 1925-26 (published in 1928). 

3. Report on an Enquiry into Middle Class Unemployment in the 
Bombay Presidency, 1926 (published in 1927). 

4. Report on the Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee, 1928-29 
(published in 1929). 

5. Report of the Bombay Court of Enquiry, 1929. 

6. Report on Handloom Weaving Industry in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency by S. V. Telang, 1932. 

7. Bombay Disturbances Enquiry Committee, 1938 (published in 
1940). 


8. Report of the Rent Enquiry Committee ; 

Vol. I, Parts I, II and in (1939). 

Vol. II, Part IV (1939). 

9. Scheme of Training and Unemployment Relief in Industrial 
Trading Workshop, Ahmedabad, 1939. 

10. Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry Committee Report— 

Vol. I—Interim Report (1938) and Vol. II—Final Report 
(1940). 

11. Interim Report by the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee on the Cotton Textile Industry in Khandesh, 1947. 

12. Report on the Sholapur Handloom Weavers Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1948. 

13. Interim Report by the Industrial Conditions Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee on the Cotton Textile Industry in Bombay City and Bombay 
Suburban District, 1948. 

14. Report on the Committee appointed to enquire into the work¬ 
ing of the Shops and Establishments Act, 1939 (1948). 

15. Report of the Salt Pan Industry in Bombay Province for the 
Year 1947-48. 

16. Report of the Labour Department of the Government of 
Bombay for the years 1946, 1947 and 1948 (1949). 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

1. Report on Family Budget Enquiry in Nagpur and Jubbulpore 
(Department of Industries, C.P. and Berar), 1928. 

2. Report on Enquiry into Unemployment and Wages Cuts in 
Cotton Textile Industry in C P. and Berar by P. K. Sen. 1934. 

3. Report of the Textile Labour Enquiry Committee of the C.P. 
and Berar, 1938. 

4. Report of the Committee appointed io examine the wages and 
conditions of w r ork of sweepers in Municipal and Notified Area Com¬ 
mittees in the C.P. and Berar (1938), 1939. 

5. Report of the Nagpur Textile Enquiry Committee, 1940. 

6. Report of the Bidi Industry Committee, CP. and Berar, 1941, 

7. Report of the Provincial Industries Committee, CP. and Berar 
(1944), 1945. 

8. Report of the C.P. and Berar Textile Labour Enquiry Com¬ 
mittee, 1941. 

9. Report of Enquiry into the Family Budgets of Industrial 
Workers at Nagpur (1941-42) by M. P. Shrivastava, 1943, 

10. Report on Labour in Coal Mines in the CP. and Berar, by 
A. Hughes and G. L. Watson, 1943. 

11. Report of the Bidi Readjustment Committee, 1947. 

12. Report of the Press Enquiry Committee, 1949. 

13. Review of the work done by the Provincial Congress Ministry 
during the last 3 years. (This contains a Chapter on the Activities 
of the Labour Department). 

Madras 

i Madras Labour ; July, 1937—October, 1938. 

2. Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Madras City, 1938. 

3. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Shri M. Venkataramayya) in 
the Dispute in Coimbatore Mills, 1938. 

4. Report of the Economist for Enquiry into Rural Indebtedness 
by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 1946. 

5. Recommendations of Adjudicators and Boards of Conciliation 
on Labour Disputes in 1946. 

6. Recommendations of Adjudicators, Courts of Enquiry and 
Arbitrators in respect of certain Labour Disputes during the first 
half of 1947. 

7. Recommendations of Adjudicators, Industrial Tribunals and 
Courts of Enquiry in respect of Labour—Disputes during the Second 
half of 1947. 

8. Report of the Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions in 
Bidi, Cigar, SnufT, Tobacco curing and tanning Industries by Dr. B. 
V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 1947. 

9. Award of the Industrial Tribunal on Conditions of Labour in 
the Textile Industry in the Madras Presidency by Mr. Venkata¬ 
ramayya, 1947. 

10. Report of Court of Inquiry appointed to enquire into the 
Conditions of Labour in Timber and Saw Mills in Malabar and South 
Kanara Districts by K. A. Mukandan, 1947. 
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11. A report of the Industrial Planning Committee—Preliminary 
Report, 1947 ; Pinal Report, 1948. 

12. Award of the Industrial Tribunal in the matter of Labour 
Disputes between the workers and management of Cinema Talkies 
in Madras City by K. S. Ramaswami Sastri, Industrial Tribunal for 
Cinema Talkies, Madras, 1948. 

13. Report of the Standardization Committee appointed by the 
Government of Madras to prepare standardized nomenclature, etc., 
in textile mills, 1948. 

14. Report of Ahe Court of Enquiry into Labour Conditions in the 
Handloom Industry by Dr. E. V. Narayanaswami Naidu, 1948. 

15. Recommendations of Industrial Tribunals and Courts of En¬ 
quiry in respect of Labour disputes during the second half of 1948. 

16. Recommendations of Industrial Tribunals and Courts of En¬ 
quiry in respect of Labour disputes during the second half of 1948. 

17. Report of the Wage Board appointed by the Government of 
Madras to determine the wage structure for the different categories 
of workers in the textile mills, 1949. 

8. Annual Administration Reports of the Labour Department on 
the work done for the amelioration of the eligible communities. 

PUNJAB 

1. A Plan for the Development of Factory Industry in the Punjab, 
1946. 

2. Impact of Partition on Industries in Border Districts of East 
Punjab by K. L. Luthra. 

3. Family Budgets, 1945-46 to 1947-48 of Cultivators in the East 
Punjab by Ajrjan Singh and Ajaib Singh. 

ORISSA 

Commerce and Labour in Orissa, 1950. 

UTTAR PRADESH 

1. Report on Housing Conditions of Mill Workers in Kanpur, 
1936. 

2. Kanpur Labour Enquiry Committee Report, 1938. 

3. Wages and Labour Conditions in Kanpur by S. P. Saksena, 
1938. 

4. Report on an Enquiry into Labour Conditions in the Brassware 
Industry of Moradabad by R. D. Pant, 1945. 

5. Rural Wages in the U.P. by S. C. Chaturvedi, 1947. 

6. Report of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Wages 
and Conditions of Work of Sweepers employed by Local Bodies, 1947. 

7. Report of the U.P. Pay Committee, 1947. 

8. List of Factories in the United Provinces corrected up to 1947. 

9 U.P. Labour Enquiry Committee Report (1946-48), Vols. I and 

II, 1948. 

10. Report on the Activities of Government for the Amelioration 
of the Working and Living Conditions of Labour, 1949. 

11. Note on the Activities of the U.P. Government for the Amelio¬ 
ration of the Working and Living Conditions of Labour (for the years 
1946 and 1947), 1949. 
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12. Report of the Committee to consider the question of De* 
equalisation of Labour and Recruitment of Industrial Workers 
through Employment Exchanges, 1949. 

13. Report of the Court of Enquiry (Sugar), 1950. 

11 Some Facts about Our Life and Living, 1947. 

15. Report on the Activities of the Government of U.P. for the 
Amelioration of the Working and Living Conditions of Labour for 
the Year 1949 (1950). 

HYDERABAD 

1. Report of the Labour (Factory) Investigation Committee, 1949 
(1950). 

2. Report of the Coal Mines Labour Enquiry Committee, 1949. 

PATIALA AND EAST PUN.TAB STATES UNION 

1. Awards given by the Industnal Tribunal, Kapurthala, regard¬ 
ing the disputes between the labour and management of : (a) Messrs. 
Jagatjit Sugar Mills Co. Ltd., Phagwara ; and (b) Messrs. Mahalaxmi 
Sugar Mills Co. Ltd., Jagatjit Nagar. 

2. Proceedings of the First Tripartite Labour Conference, 
PEPSU, held at Patiala on 7th and 8th November, 1949. 

TRAVANCORE-eorilJ N 

1. Administration Report of the Department of Labour, Travan- 
core (Annual). 

2. Administration Reports ol the Department of Labour, Cochin 
(Annual). 

3. Report* of the Committee appointed to enquire into the Condi¬ 
tions of Industrial Labour in the Cochin State, 1946. 

4. Report on the Enquiry into the Famil.v Budgets of Industrial 
Workers in Cochin State, 1947. 

5. Report of the Sitharam Standardisation Committee. 

6. Report of the Unemployment Enquiry Committee. 

7. Report of the Court of Enquiry—Ceramic Factory, Kundara. 

8. Report of the Court of Enquiry—Algappa Textile (Cochin) 
Ltd., Amballoor. 

9. Proceedings of the First Session of the Tripartite Labour Con¬ 
ference held at Trivandrum in October, 1946 (1948). 

10. Proceedings of the Second Session of the Tripartite Labour 
Conference held in September, 1948. 

MADHYA BHARAT 

1. A Study of Industrial Dis-satisfactions—Report of an Enquiry 
by Shri A. S. Banavalikar (1948). 

MYSORE 

1. Report on an Enquiry into the General Conditions and the 
Family Budgets of Labour in Coffee Plantations in Mysore, 1948. 

2. Awards made by the Court of Arbitration Tribunal under the 
Mysore Labour Act, 1942 and the Mysore Industrial Disputes Settle* 
ment and Arbitration Rules, 1941. 

3. Labour Marches On. 

4. Progress of Labour in Mysore State. 1949. 
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2. LIST OF JOURNALS OF LABOUR INTEREST PUBLISHED IN 

INDIA 


(The list given below is not exhaustive, though attempts have been 
friMcie to Tn&Jce it as complete as possible). 


No. 

| Name of Journal 

Place of 
Publieatdon 

1 Language 

Remarks 

i 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 4 

5 



1. Bl-VVEEK LIES 

1 




1 

j Assam] 


1 

Raij 


| Aflsftmeflf 

i 

i 



«... 

i 

2 

! Shram]in 

i 

1 

Kanpur 

i 

Hindi 

Issued h> theLalioiir De¬ 
partment, V P. Oov- i 
emmt nt j 


1 

‘ 11 WEEKLIES 

1 



Biftar 

i 

i 

3 

Coalfields Iimea 

DhanhnrJ 

EnglHi 

1 

4 

Mazooor Awaz 

.Jamshedpur 

English . 

Jrsmd b\ thr r UtR Work- 
ms Union 



Homdai 

1 



Jan trani | 

PonilR 

^ AJnr it hi 

I*ntiod by the Poona 
Branch of the Socialist 
Party. 

ft 

Kamgar 

Bombay 

Marathi 

Issued by Die Raahtnva 
Mardoor Sangh. 

7 

Kant gar Khahm . 

Bombay 

Marathi. 


8 

Konkan Knshiyal 

Pozari 

(Dist. Kolaba) 

Marathi 

A journal of agricultural 
intcicst. 

9 

Mardoor 

Bombay 

Marathi 

Issue cl by the Socialist 
Party. 

10 

Railway Herald . 

Than* , 

English 

Concerning Railway 

labour. 
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2 

3 

4 ] 

ft 



IL — WEEKLIES —contd 




Delhi 


11 

Birla Mills Patrika 

Delhi 

Hindi 

Issued by„the Bleb MJB* 
Ltd. 

12 

C. P. W. D. Gasette 

Delhi 

Hindi and 
Urdu, 

Issued by the 0. P. W. D. 
Mechanical and Sb*» 
tncal Workers' Union* 

12 

Delhi Cloth Hills 
Gazette. 

Delhi 

Hindi and 

Urdu. 

Issued by the Delhi 
Cloth and General Mills, 

Delhi. 



Hyderabad j 

1 


14 

Jana Shakti 

Hyderabad . 

i 

Telugu * 

Issued by the Socialist 
Party. 

15 

Kakatoej a Patnia 

Warrangal 

TVlugu 


10 

Motor 

Hydoi abad . 

English and 
Urdu. 

Issued by tho Hydera¬ 
bad Motor Union. 

17 

Samaj 

Hyderabad . 

Urdu 

Issued by the Socialist 
Party. 

18 

Struggle 

Hyderabad 

English 

Issued by the Socialist 
Paity. 

10 

Udaya 

Hyderabad 

Hindi. 




Madhya Biiabat 


20 

Bbnndarj K am gar 

Indore 

Hmdi 


21 

Sandesh 

Indore 

Hindi 


22 

Mazdoor Sandeah 

Indore 

Hindi 




Madhya Pradesh 


23 

Agragaml . ■ 

Nagpur 

Marathi 

Issued b> the Forward 
Bloc. 

24 

Aran 

Nagpur 

Marathi 

Issued by the Indepen¬ 
dent Labour Party, 

Nagpur 



Madras 

| 

J 25 

Janaaskti . 

Madras 

Tamil 

1 

i 
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2 

i 

I 

26 

Ozhavum Thozhi- 
lum (Ploughing 
and Industry). 

27 

bramajm 

28 

Thoril Mura mu 

(Labour Voice). 

20 

The Wednesday 
Roviow 

30 

Worker 

31 

Mardoor 

32 

Socialist 

37 

| Chini Ma/rloor 

i 

74 

1 

Ma/donr 

35 

1 Ma/door 

7b 

Roti j 

37 

Samajvad 

3S 

l 

Arthio Bharat ! 

30 

Mazdooi 

40 

Mazdoor hi kaha i 
m. 

41 

Sohajog 

i « 

Sramik 


i 


9 4 


U.—WEEKLIES -cmdd 
VaDBAS— contd. 


Madhurai 

Tamil 


Raj ahm undry 

Telugu 


Tutirorin 

Tamil 


TiruchirapnJ. 

li 

English 


\ liayawadn 

1 olugu 


Punjab 


Jullundur 

Urdu 


Cudhunn 

ITtdu 


Uttar Pradfsh 


Luiknou 

Hindi 


Kanpur 

Hindi 


M ithura 

Hindi 


Hitthraa 

Hindi 

1 

Kanpur 

Hindi 

1 

Wbst Rbmim 


( nlc uttn 

Ih ngali 

1 

Calcutta 

English, 

Hindi, 

Urdu 

1 

and 1 

Calc utta 

Urdu 


Calcutta 

Bengali 

Hindi 

and 


IU. FORTNIGHTL1ES 
4ssam 


5 



iBsiud hv the Madhurai 
Branch of 1. N. T. U. C. I 

i 


Concerning railways and 
gtneral transport 


Published on lmhalf oi 
the Calcutta Industries 


Published by Bengal Pot¬ 
teries Ltd 


Bengali 
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43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

4M 

49 

50 

61 


2 

3 

■* 


r 

HI FORTVHJHTLIES —ctmild 


Bombay 

K am gar 

Bombay 

Marathi 

Majur Sandesh 

Ahmed a had 

Guirati 

Purogami Kara 
gai 

Bombay 

M truth i 


DlLUl ' 

Press Msidooi 

\t w Delhi 

Hindi and 

IJidu 


Madras 

La bom flint* 

Peram bur, 
Madras 

Luglish 

Railedv Ihiuhi 
, lal (Railway W or 1 
1 ker) | 

1 inn hi nt 
palli 

i auul 

J hoxil Sangu 
(Labour Voice) 

Mrtdi is 

lainil 


1 

Rajasthan I 

Union Patiika 

Jaipui 

Hindi 


Wkst Biniul 

Jay Engineering 
Samathar 

Calcutta 

Bengali 


IV MONTHLIES 


Bra ah 

Prospei Ity 

Patna 

English and 
Hindi 



Lwued by the M. and S, M. 
Railway Union 

lsemi d by the h I Rly, 
W“orkoia‘ Union 


Issued b) the Labour 
Section of the Tamil 
Nad ( mgiesH Commit 
tee 


Issued bytheJ&ipui State 
Radwaymon’s Union 


Issued by Jay Engineer¬ 
ing Woiks 


Issued by the Bihar 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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IV. MONTHLIES -conid. 
Bom bay 

53 Agricultural i i o Bombay . English 

nomiat. 

54 Bank Mazdoor Bombay . English 

55 General Lettoi Bombay English 


6(1 G. I. P. Railway- Bombay 

men's Herald. 


M) I Industrial Court 
I Roportor 


62 Laboui Intolligt noe. J 


English 

Marathi 


Issued by the Federation 
of BankJSmployeos. 

Issued by the All-India 
Postal and R M. S. 
Union 

Issued by the G. I. P. Rail- 
daymen’s Union 

Issued by the Millown 
trs’ Assoaation, Bom 
bay 


Bombay ' 

English 

Oign ol the Hind Miz- 
rlooi Ssbha 

Bunbiy | 

1 ughsli 


Y Bombay 

l 

J 

English 

Issia d by the Deputy 
Labour Commissioner 

(Information) Gov 

unment of Bouibay. 

B »mbay 

English 

Issued by the National 
Union of Kailwaymen 
ot India and Burma. 

Bomb ly 

English 

Issued by tho AU India 
Irade Union Congress. 

Bombay 

English 

Oigau oi the Hindustan 
Mazdoor Scwak Bangh 


66 Employment 
News 


Delhi 

New Delhi . I English 


07 Indian Labour Delhi 
Gazette. 


. English 


Issued by the Directorate- 
General of Resettle 
ment and Employment, 
Ministry of Labour, 

Government of India. 

Issued by the Labour 
Bureau. Ministry of 

labour, Government of, 
India. 
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IV MONTH LIES— rjM. 


Hyderabad 

I 

Hyderabad Labour Hyderabad . I English 
Bulletin. 


0g I Railway Worker . Seoundeiabad English 


Issued by the Labour 
Department, Govern, 
ment of Hyderabad. 

Organ of the N. 6. Rail¬ 
way Employee* Union. 


70 | 

1 

Esasi Journal 

Ooonom 

j English 

[ Organ of tho Estate Staff 
' Association of Stuth- 
ora India. 

71 

1 

Indian Labour 

Madras 

English 

| Issued by the Madras 

L ibour Union 

11 

Indian Rmlu iv ^ 
Maga/uu 

Midi a? 

English 



Industrialist 

Kuzlnkoih 

English 

Journal of the West» 

Coast Industrialists ' Ao-| 
M^riation | 

-*! 

1 

1 

Journal j 

Mai lias 

English 

1 

Issued by the Madras! 
Electricity Depart-! 

meat 

To | 

1 

Labour l^a* Joui 
nal 

Madras 

1 English 

1 

77 

labour Inm* j 

Madras 

English 


Pathamdum Iho 
zil (Tannery) Jn 
dustry 

Ranipct 
(N Aicot) 

1 larnil | 

1 | 

1 1 

Issued by the South 
Indian Tanncnee and 
Hide Merchants' As 
sooiation 

78 1 

People s Health ^ 

Madras 

1 English ' 



79 Railway Herald . 

80 S. I Railway 

Magazine. 

81 Welfare Bulletin . 

82 Varathaga Oolian 


Tiruuhira- English 
pa 111 

Tiruuhira I English 

palli. | 

Madukarai . Tamil 

i 

Tiruchira- | \nglo-Tamil 

palli. 


Issued by tho 8 . I, Rly. 
Union. 

Issued by the Industnal 
Welfare Association. 


Madhya Pradbsh 


83 Empress Mills 
P&tnka. 


Nagpur . Hindi and 
Marathi. 


Issued by the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur. 


m 
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84 

85 

86 
87 

86 

80 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 


Mysore Labour 
Gazette* 

J. K. Fatrika 

J. K. Reveiw 

Labour Bulletin . 

Railway Workmen 
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(ii) Employment in Mines 

A—Former Provinces 

Average Daily Number of Person Employed during 1949 



Under¬ 

ground 

Open Workings 

SlllfocB 

1 

Mineral Produced and 
State 

Men 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

Coil, 







Assam 

2,244 

376 

54 

1,006 

221 

3,000 

Bihar 

78,221 

20,063 

12,256 

53,247 

24,094 

169,080 

Madhya Pradesh 

15,903 

053 

870 

8,713 

3,310 

29,701 

Orissa 

4,060 

15 


1,703 

250 

0,037 

West Bengal 

49,114 

4,363 

1,294 

23,774 

11,031 

80,570 

Total 

149,542 

20,360 

14,479 

88,443 

39,521 

318,354 

Mica 







Ajmer 

r>7e 

736 

343 

279 

17 

1,954 

Bihar 

11 ,B56 

4,119 

144 

3,508 

801 

20,488 

Madhya Pradesh 


o 

2 

J 


5 

Madias 

1,728 

1,349 

1,124 

J .003 

1,257 

0,461 

Total 

14,163 

0,206 

1,013 

4.791 

2,135 

28,908 

Mahqawesf 







Bihar 


278 

195 

70 

75 

016 

Bombay 

168 

141 

96 

213 

125 

742 

Madhya Pradesh 

273 

6,657 

0,608 

■ESI 

1,018 

10,162 

Madras 


1,023 

631 

135 

10 

1,805 

Oriiu 


1,016 

800 

705 

485 

3,132 

Total 

441 

0,015 

8,485 

2,799 

1,719 

22,459 

Iron Ori 







Bihar 


3,133 

1,525 

2,033 

633 

7,334 

Madhya Pradesh 


10 

4 

JJ 

-• 

21 

Orissa 


2,918; 

2,700 

2,030 

738 

8,488 

Total 


0,067 

| 4,325 

4,070 

J ,371 

15,833 
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1 

Mineral Produced and 
State 

1 

Under* 

ground 

Open Workings 

Surfcoe 

Total 

7 

Mon 

2 

Men 

M* 

3 

Women 

4 

Men 

5 

Women 

6 

Asbestos 



| 




Bihai 


28 

28 

9 

12 

77 

Madru 

92 


136 

0 


237 

Total 

02 

28 

1 164 

18 

12 

314 

1 liAKMES 







Madras 

28 

328 

113 

51 

163 

693 

Total 

38 

328 

113 

51 

163 

693 

Dai aiti 







Bihar 


135 

46 

134 

46 

361 

Madhyn l*iadesh 


SI 

80 

2J 

20 

211 

Jntnl 


21h 

135 

155 

66 

572 

Bfkyt 







Ajmei 


32 


3 


35 

Total 


32 


3 


35 

China- u a 


1 





Bihar 


1*54 

812 

519 

282 

2,267 

Delhi 


4 

2 

ie 

3 

34 

Madras 


22 

39 

i 

•• 

62 

Orifltfi 

i:i 

141 

74 

6 

•• 

264 

U. P. 

G 



16 


22 

Total 

r.8 

821 

927 

558 

265 

2,649 

Chromite 







Bihar 

90 

147 

137 

53 

24 

451 

Madras 

110 

44 

2 

80 


251 

Orissa 


43 

52 

46 

54 

197 

'1 olal ., 

209 

234 

161 

187 

78 

699 

Clay 







Wr»t Ben pal 


20 

29 

5 

•• 

54 

Total 

-* 

20 

29 

0 

•* 

64 
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Under¬ 

ground 

Open Workings 

Snrikce j 

tfnrnl Pnxbood and 
State 

Men 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Total 

Women 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 7 


3 

0 

1 

1 

217 j 

16 

20 

342 

.. 

0 

11 

3 


71 

i 














(n) Employment in Mines— contd. 

B—Former States 

Average Daily Number of Persons Employed during 1948 










(iii) Employment in Plantations 
Average Daily Number of Persons Employed during 1948$ 
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(i) Results of enquiries into family budgets of Industrial 


IMIRING THE YEARS 

(B) Composition of the family, the average monthly income and 
__ expenditure on different 



Average 

number 

of 

periona 
in the 
family 

Avenge 

number 

of 

earners 
in the 

family 

Average 
monthly 
income 
p^r family 

| Average monthly expenditure 

Ontrea 

Food 

i 

Fuel and Light¬ 
ing 



Actual 

Percen¬ 

tage 

Actual 

Percen¬ 

tage 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

B 

I. Ab&aii— 



Ra a. p. 

Ra. a p. 


Ra a. p. 


1. Gauhati 

5 06 

1-32 

96 3 S 

GO 3 2 

63-36 

6 13 7 

B’ 64 

2. Silchar 

6'01 

1-40 

86 5 0 

57 9 0 

71 69 

ft 11 2 

7 10 

3. Tinsukia 

411 

1-21 

83 14 ft 

44 1 5 

08 65 

4 117 

7 3ft 

II. BITIAH— 








1. Dehn-on-Sone 

007 

1-64 

59 0 0 

38 12 10 

69 02 

2 D 0 

4 59 

2. Jarobhodpur 

4 42 

1 33 

92 13 3 

44 11 2 

65-76 

3 110 

ft-43 

3 Jharia 

3-62 

2 02 

52 0 0 

33 2 0 

77 70 

0 3 8 

0-47 

4. Monghyr & Jamal 

0-BO 

1 57 

78 ft 1 

51 9 0 

69 7ft 

4 2 4 

ft-01 

pur. 

III. Bombay— 








1. Ahmcdabad 

4-33 

1 G6 

134 6 8 

50 9 9 

52 74 

8 10 1 

9-99 

2. Bombay 

3 00 

1 63 

97 2 3 

44 1ft 2 

51 90 

b 12 8 

10-16 

3 Jalgaon 

r» r.R 

1-G0 

00 2 ft 

34 ft 10 

50 57 

5 4 4 

B 68 

4. Sholapur 

IV. —Madhta Pba- 

6 30 

1 85 

66 15 6 

37 12 2 

48 75 

9 7 3 

12 20 

dmh— 

]. A kola 

ft OH 

1P4 

60 3 3 

34 0 8 

58-61 

4 3 5 

7-25 

2. Jubbulpore 

406 

106 

64 10 0 

3 1 2 

58-24 

4 9 7 

7-22 

V. Obima— 

1. Berbampnr 

5-50 

2-05 

69 12 B 

48 10 6 

62-42 

5 18 4 

7-48 

2. Cuttack 

5-64 

1-45 

43 8 0 

39 10 5 

67-15 

5 3 0 

8-86 

VI. Pxthjab (I)— 








Ludhiana .. 

4*56 

1-34 

74 10 2 

47 7 1 

61 -25 

7 1 10 

9-10 

VII. Delhi— 

Delhi 

3'80 

1-34 

66 4 11 

36 15 2 

60-98 

ft 5 0 

6*14 

Via Ajihi*— 

Ajmer 

fl-ll 

MB 

60 12 B 

66 4 0 

68-74 

4 14 7 

ft-17 

IX W*rr Bttfoat— 

1. Chi cotta ( , 

4'DD 

1-43 

6 4 

47 1 0 

65-66 

ft 3 2 

7-2l 

2. Howrah & dally 

4-M 

ift8 

ft<) 4 6 

sb id ii 

71-49 

ft 6 ft 

7-6* 

8. KharagpOt- ., 

S'02 

1-fiJ 

120 ft 6 

08 12 1 

fcfl-18 

6 la ft 

0-to 
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Workers conducted ukder the Government of India’s Schnw 
1943-46— contd. 

expenditure and the actual and percentage distribution of 
important groups 











(n) Results of enquiries into the cost and standard of 

OF PLANTATION WORKERS CONDUCTED BY THE LABOUR ] 

DURING 1947 
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(iii) RBSULTS OF AN ENQUIRY* INTO FAMILY BUDGETS OF MIdAe 
CLASS EMPLOYEES OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA (1945-46) 


(A) Composition of the family 


Ares* 

Number ' 
of 

Adult 

males 

dumber 

of 

adult 

females 

Number 
of boys 
under 

16 years 

Number 
ol unis 
under 

15 yean 

Total 
number 
of per¬ 
sons in 
the 

tamily 

Equi¬ 

valent 

adult 

males 

Number 
oi de¬ 
pendants 
living 
away 
from 
family 

Bombay City 

1 fl 

1 4 

1 -2 

11 

b-3 

4 1 

0 i 

i 

i bom bay Provincel 

1 6 

1*7 

1-3 

1-1 

r. 7 

4 4 

U 4 

Madras City 

1 8 

2 1 

1*3 

1 2 

0 4 

4 9 

0 3 

1 Madras Province! 

1 r> 

2 0 

1-4 

11 

6 0 

4*0 

0 0 

1 Calcutta 

i 

2*2 

20 

1 6 

J -4 

7-2 

6 6 

0 0 

| Bengal^ and Aaaam 

1-0 

1 -9 

1 (1 

1 -5 

6*9 

3 ‘ 3 

1 2 

1 Bibar and Oriau 

2-0 

2*4 

1 7 

14 

7 f» 

5 S 

1 1 

1 United Provinces 

1 

Hi 

1 *7 

1 4 

1 

1 5 

| b 2 

4 7 

1 4 

Punjab and Bind and 

1-7 

1*6 

1 0 

1 0 

(j*n 

4 9 

0 H 

, n. w. y. v. 








C.P. A Beiar and Cential 

J 7 

1 8 

1 b 

1 4 

b 6 

r, o 

0 4 

India 








Delhi . 

1 17 

1 7 

1 '*! 

1 A 

1 

b 2 , 

i 1 

4 7 

0 8 


(B) Expenditure on different groups 


Aiena 

Pood 

Fuel 

and 

Lighting 

Cloth- 

ing 

Furni¬ 
ture and 
House¬ 
hold Re¬ 
quisites 

Hniiaing 

Mist el- 
lain nus 

1_ 

Total 


Ha. a. 

Its A. 

lift. A. 

Rs A. 

Rs- A. 

It*. A. 

Its. A. 

Bombay City 

nn u 

13 0 

23 10 

4 JO 

25 12 

112 1 

294 10 

(39 0) 

(4 6) 

(8*2) 

(1-6) 

(B 7; 

(38 (l) 

(100 0) 

Bombay Pro; incef 

83 5 

12 0 

21 13 

4 2 

15 10 

72 9 

209 13 

(39 8) 

(6 9) 

(10 3) 

(2-0) 

(7 4) 

(34 b) 

(100 0) 

Madras City 

80 4 

10 7 

21 8 

3 11 

10 14 

01 15 

194 11 

(41-2) 

(6-4) 

(H 1) 

(1-0) 

(8 «) 

(31 8) 

(100 O) 

Madras Province! 

76 1 

9 10 

IB 16 

4 0 

13 9 

63 8 

184 11 

(40 0) 

(P-2) 

(103) 

(2*1) 

(7*4) 

(34 4) 

(100 0) 

Calcutta 

107 13 

10 10 

21 4 

6 1 

28 JO 

102 13 

270 3 


(39-1) 

(3-8) 

(7-7) 

(1*8) 

(J0-3) 

(37*3) 

(100*0) 

Bengalf And Assam 

99 8 

11 6 

16 3 

3 12 

16 2 

01 7 

239 6 

(41-0) 

(4*7) 

(7-0) 

(1-6) 

(6 3) 

(38 2) 

(100 0) 

Bihar and Orissa 

92 9 

9 2 

20 12 

4 4 

16 8 

90 6 

238 6 


(38-8) 

(3*8) 

(8 7) 

(1*7) 

(0-6) 

(40-6) 

(100 0) 

United Provinces 

80 13 

10 11 

20 8 

6 1 

13 0 

79 6 

209 1 

(M 7) 

(6-1) 

(0*7) 

(f 4) 

(0"2) 

(37*9) 

(100 0) 

Punjab, Sind and N.W F.P, 

117 8 

12 16 

26 11 

0 6 

18 14 

103 7 

286 14 

(4W) 

(4-6) 

(9-4) 

(f 2) 

(b 0) 

(36*2) 

(10U Uj 

C, P, & Bemr and Central 

86 9 

10 7 

20 7 

4 11 

10 6 

91 16 

220 & 

India 

(B7B) 

(4 • 0) 

(9-0) 

(g 0) 

(7-1) 

(40-1) 

(100 0) 

Delhi. 

114 O 

14 6 

07 6 

1 14 

£2 8 

114 14 
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COST OF LIVING INDICES 
(i) Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers 
(Base shifted to August, 1939 = 100) 

(A) Ahmedabad c 1 ) 
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Jl ) Original base : Year ending July, J927*= f 00 
Source.—OflPce of the Comirraoner of Labour, Bombay. 




(i) Wo rkin g Class Cost of Living Index Numbers— contd. 
(Base shifted to August, 1939 = 100) 

(B) Bombay City (*) 













(i) Working Class Cost op Living Index Numbers— contd. 
(Base : August, 1939 = 100) 

(C) Calcutta 


statistical appendix 
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(a) Average of last 3 months. 

N.A. Not available. 

Source.—Office of the Commissioner of Labour, West Bengal* 








(i) Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers— contd. 
(Base : August, 1939 = 100) 

(D) Kanpur 
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Source.—Office of the Commissioner of Labour, U. P. ’ 









(i) Working Class Cost of Living Index Numbers— contd. 
(Base shifted to August , 1939 = 100) 

(E) Madras City ( 3 ) 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 



(*) Original base.—Year ending June, 1936= 
Source.—Offioe of the Economic Adnser to i 








(i) Working Class Cost of Living Index Numb 
(Base : August, 1939 = 100 ) 

(F) Nagpur 



Source. Ofhoe of the Commissioner of Labour, Madhya Pradesh. 









(u) Labour Blreau Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Numbers (All Items) 

(Base January to December, 1944 = 100) 
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(tit) Labour Burfau Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Numbers (By Groups) 

(Base . January to December , 1944 = 100) 
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(iii) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Numbers (By Groups)— contd 
(Base . January to December, 1944 = 100) 
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(iii) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Numbers (By Groups)— contd. 

(Base : January to December, 1944 = 100) 

(C) Clothing, Bedding and Footwear 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
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(in) Labolr Bureau Working Class Cost of Living Index 
Numbers (By Groups)— contd . 

(Base : January to December , 1944 = 100) 

(D) Miscellaneous 


STATISTICAL APPENDIX 
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(iii) Labour Bureau Working Class Cost or Living Index 
Numbers (By Groups)— concld. 

(Base January to December, 1944 = 100) 
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